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Thi Marriage Feast 



J ONAS and Frida were to be married at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, and the guests were begimfing to collect 
at the little house on the Qutekirts of the village ,by the 
railway where the^lremon^ was to take place. Ponies and 
traps came from Jhe surrounding countryside, where one or 
two distant relatives of Frida lived-*Jonas hadn’t any— 
and ihtif. vnere also several people fiom the village itself. It 
seemed they would be attout fifteen, all told. 

It was a lovely da$ and the men were outside, strolling 
in the little garden, shaking hands with each other, stand- ' 
ing talking! or taking a turn ajpunt? the house as though 
th%y were looking it over. On the eaSt gable was a faded 
sign over a small (Joorway: 

* Frida Johansson 
*H»berd^her 

Hm. Well, well, s <5 Frida was getting off todhy. Aha. That 
was all they said, btit their tone implied a lot. 

Hm, it was affunny thing About this*wedding, but there 
would bt^fhe ustial food and drink an^vay, and they might 
just as well be tjiere, # seiing they*were invited. So they 
thought about going in. 

The bridegroom was standing on th^ steps. He was a 
thick-set, insignificant little maif, with a fair, drooping 
moustache and a continual happy smile—he was always 
smiling. He hatl clear, kincfj almos*grateful eyes, and he 
blinked a lit, idmolt'as though to k*ep out 6f the way. He 
was apt to hold his head ratirer on one side, as if he were 
listening^ He bStd a very pleasing appearance, be- -had 
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IO HHE MARRIAGE FEAST 

indeed. His real name was Jona/Saijiuelsson; but he was 
usually called Jonas Gate, owing to Mis habit of always 
hanging about down by the level-cnpssing gate in 4iis 
yomnger d^vs, in case anyone t)ff the train wanted a hand 
with the luggage. It had thus been cjuite some time before 
he had turned his hand to any steady job, but he had%een 
porter at the hotel for a long time now, so his standing 
down by thd level-crossing gate was all in order. It was his 
profession. /R to that, of course, he was going to marfy # 
Frida-foday, so it was hafcfer # now to ^y what he was, or 
thought of being: whether he # would help her in the shop 
if need be, or even give up work altogether. There was no 
telling what Frida’s plans weve, or how much she had been 
able to scrape together. No one hzjfi any idea. Maybe it was 
quite a tidy sum. But she might Just as well let him stay on 
down there, it suited him somehoyr. He wasn’t a particularly 
go-ahead chap. 

The relatives didn’t rerjiy like the idea of F#ida’s going 
and getljng married* in this way, and it wasn’t surprising. 
Not that they cared wlhtt she let herself iti for—that was 
her lookout. But there wa#no need to go and get married at 
her age; it was jinnee cssary, the} thought. And she tiad 
always be*n one to save a Ijit—not that they knew anything 
about that, it*was nothing to do with them. But now that 
she was going to at last, she might *h*ave chosen someone 
other than Jonas. Not that there were* so many to choose 
from, of course. However, Frida was^one cf then tf, after all, 
and came of quite goofl family, to it did ,seem strange that 
she could put up with him. Well, well, that was her busi¬ 
ness; she wantetj it that wa/, well and good. He was 
certainly a nice, good-rfhlured sort of chap, that he was. 
No one could say he wasn’t. 

Jonas was standing on th£ porch receding the guests 
and locking Ground obligingly as tlfbugh wondering if 
there were something he ^>uld ^carry. And if someone 
arrive*! with a coat that he had haS on in the gijj, or with 
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anything at all, he w^s delighted to help carry it in. It wai 
something he could do, and on a day like this a man is or^y 
to! glad to show vJnat he is capable of. It was wove once 
all the guests had arrived, fSr no one spoke to Jiim andPhe 
just stood there, still sailing, with his arms hanging beside 
his new black suit, which Frida had had made for the 
occasion. He had nothing in particular to do, but as usual 
he looked contented all the same. 

.•It was Better after a while when it was time for coffee and 
he could find chains for e^rfflne and beamingly, invite 
them to sit up to tn8 table. # He said nothing; he preferred 
only to speak when he had to. He did think of asking them 
to be sure and have more bufis and cfekes, but he thought 
better of it;*they were Ffida’s, after all. The guests helped 
themselves, all the same, ind over their^second cups began 
talking and feeling more ^t home. Jonas was delighted; he 
stood beside the mantelpiece with h^g cup of coffee, listen¬ 
ing to all that was said with thy most heartfelt good-wil^ 
ran out into the kitchen to fill up the co^pe-pot, handed 
round the sugai* to the women at the tables by the window, 
anc^ generally mad* himself u&ful. Of course, it wasn’t 
usualjor the bridegro<fn?to do the waitin&like that, but he 
► probably didn’t know, ^hey smiled at him infaheir own 
way, and he gave £hem his sweet smile in retilrn. IJiey may 
have thought he wa$ father silly with that smile of his, but 
one couldn’t say that, becauSe it was Both wise and kind. 
It was jus\ that he nev^r stopped smiliflg. Well, that was his 
way. He was thi^king^ ne*w how well it was all going—it 
was too, there wasn’t a hitch. 

Up in the attic Frida tvas sitting being dressed as a 
bride. Agnes Karlsson, her best Triend as they say, was 
pinching Frida’s thin hair around the tongs so that there 
was a smell ofTmrning rigHl out through the window. It 
was the first tiflie FHda had had hef hair afrled, tyit then 
it was the thing to do. She ha/dly recognized herself as she* 
looked iy the bureau mirror that she^had had movfed*up. 
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She was not very like the oM Frida, ^yhich was as it should 

b| on such a festive day. 

Oh,^'ust think of its being today! Today that she 4nd 
Jonas wer<^ to stand in front if the altar and be joined in 
matrimony forever and ever before their God. To think 
that that day was really here, and that it was to happen 
soon, in a little while. 

“I hope they have arranged the flowers properly down 
there, as I siid, beside the stools. Do you think fhey haVe } 
Agnes?” 

“Oh yes, they’ll have done that alh right.” 

“And do you think the wedding cake has arrived safely, 
the one with our initials?” * 

“Yes, it’s sure to have come. I^aw Klas arriving with a 
cake box—that was probably itf” 

“Supposing you were to go d^wnjust to make sure?” 

“Good hfeavens, we must get this finished.” 

“Yes, o£ course, t5iat’*»very important. Everything is 
important on a t *day like this; one must think of everything.” 

Oh, if only everything goes off all right, ttnd it’s the kind 
of festival she has hoped for, that she has dreSmed about so 
much. If only lt^s all as the great Solemnity of the occasion 
demands* 

What*is thfcre on earth greater tharf two people being 
made one, meeting before God to 'have their compact 
sealed at the thronOof the Eternal One? Alas, there were no 
doubt many who rifcver gave a thought to vfbfx kind of 
festival this really was* looked an it as % gay party where 
they could dance and laugh. Which it was as well; of 
course, she herself was so happy that she was dancing 
inside. No bride could be* happier than she, and none had 
more reason to be. No, none. 

And yet, in spite of everything, in spite^f all this joy— 
it was nevertheless the solemnity she felt itoosf of all. The 
4 £reat solemnity that lay ov3* this day of theirs. What they 
werc «ow faced with was the most*mom&itous thing that 
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could happen to he^ and Jonas. Their lives were to be 
united, they were to be made one,* their souls were to be 
joined together for lever. Neither of them would bft lonely 
any more, neither sne nor Jdhas. How strange i^was, never 
to be lonely any more. She knew what it meant, she who 
had tfben alone ever since her parents died when she was a 
child. She had been made to know so well what it was, 
every day of her life. No, it is not good for man to live 
alane. 

W.as it strange tljen, that t a> this glorious moment she 
wanted everything* *0 be as worthy and beautiful as 
possible? , 

“Take a look in the mirror and s«e what you think,” 
Agnes s^id. * 

And Frida leaned forward and looked at her reflection, 
stroked her forehead, ’touched her unfamiliar hair. 

How small and thin her face was; she looked like a girl 
with anaemia. But her features -y*ere worn and # her cheeky 
wete sunken. The years had put their rftark on her, she had 
so many wrinkles; but it was all scttdelicate and fine, it all 
seemed to havt been carefully done. Even a scar on her 
neclc seemed small and»d*licate, like everything else about 
Jbjsr. Only her eyes were large, iflfinitely gentle tlnd artless, 
and strangely wide open. Her mouth looked like a thin 
line, as though she had been a very determined and enter¬ 
prising woman, but. that was*only because it was so thin 
and just aJt pale as the rest. It was when she smiled that it 
became transformed. It wfys extraorflinary; her whole face 
lit up at once. Also she had the nicest false teeth in the 
whole district; there were ntany who thought so if it came 
to that. They fitted so well. 

No, she was not beautiful. She never had been and now 
it was no longciHo be expeefed. But,there was something 
unusually pure about-her, as is^oftea the way with seam¬ 
stresses and laundresses. She llhd done sewing for many, 
years before settiiig up Her shop, and there, too, she akuays 
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•had to do with dean and delicate things. She was so well 
suited to them, which Is probably why she had taken to it. 
rfer h^nds were quite white, since she had never had t^do 
aiy rough^work, but she had*worked hard with them just 
the same; one could see that. 

“What about trying on the corbnet,” Agnes said, “so 
that we can see if the hair suits it? You say you want to 
have it.” 

“Yes, Agnes dear, do.” 

So.^gnes fastened it o».«to # the top of Frida's head with 
hairpins, a little coronet of myrtle wh&h Frida had woven 
so neatly out of a myrtle £ne had inherited from her 
mother, who had weed it v.’hen she was a bride. Three 
times it had died out,'but she ha^l taken cuttings, so it was 
the same tree really. The inside of the coronet was filled 
with white tulle, which billowed out in a'lovely veil. 

Frida stood up to see herself properly in the mirror. She 
# had not yet put on lier p^gticoat and dress, in order not to 
crease them, but hef drawers were snow white and trimmed 
with the finest lace in the*Avhole shop; the veil fell light and 
airy down her back, right to her kneqg. She Vas really very 
sweet standing Jthere admiring he® 5 elf, so thoughtful* and 
happy. She looked at h£r reflection with dreamy eygs^ 
seeing berself for the first time as a bride. * 

“You’ve nothing on but your, drawers!” Agnes ex¬ 
claimed, and burst out laughing. 

She hadn’t, either. Frida smiled gently #s shej ealized it, 
then held the veil aside and cajefufxy sat down again. 

Agnes thought the coronet was*too flat on the head. 

“No, do you think so? I hadn’t thought of it. Yes, per¬ 
haps it’s not quite right” 

“Supposing we curled the hair A bit more, so that it sits 
a little higher? But ifc’s not so easy to get k up any higher, 
you see.” 

“No, it’s so thin, isn’t itX’ 

iafes, that’s just the trouble, btft I’ll Ifeve a try.” 
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So Agnes very kindty started all over again; she took hair 
from the sides and got it up on top, although it wouldr^t 
rea^Jy reach, and then had the idea of putting the knot 
up there, too, for it didn’t*matter where it was, seeing 
that the veil would hick it anyway. She was gp kind and 
helpfdl. 

And during all this Frida sat there in a dream, which 
was not strange. . . . 

4 he wa? thinking of how she and Jonas hacl met, how 
their destinies had been linked ..ogether, their steps guided 
forward to this great and glorious hour. They had been 
fond of each othe/ for a tong, long time, goodness knows 
how many years. It was a secret hanhony of their souls, 
without .vorci#, without their being aware of it themselves. 
It had not blossomed into real love until later on, but they 
Jiad, as it were, come closer to one another, even so. She 
remembered how he had taken her subcase once when she 
had come off the train from tow»*' They had waiked along 
theVreet and he had said, “I suppose you have been in to 
do some shopping,” and she had ‘suid, “Yes, I have,” but 
as she said it she hed happened to look into his eyes. 
That* was four years agefr now, but she remembered as 
plough it were yesterday. That was when it had started in 
earnest. 

Yes, how strange everything is, people’s destinies—what 
is it that guides us? What hhd brought her and Jonas 
together to, this racred feeling that th< 5 y would never be 
parted again? 

But still a long time passed before there was anything 
said between them. That’s thfe way of it. Oh, this deceptive 
game of love, this sweet game of hfte-and-seek played by 
two people in love. The'feelings of both are the same, but 
neither will admR it. Their sotils are drawn to each other, 
reach out to*ea<h odier in ardent longing, tall tq^each 
other like twittering birds, like animals in their stalls in 
the evening. 
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And mixed up with it all a constantly disquieting un¬ 
easiness, in spite of everything. I suppose he does love me. 
Perhaps he doesn’t. And do I really 16 ve him, with all my 
heart, deep down inside, as ohe should? As one must? Is it 
ordained by God that we are two souls meant to meet 
during our wandering here, to enter into the shining'hbode 
of love? Are we chosen and fitted for it? Yes, yes, I will 
believe, I will believe! 

Yes, she 'believed. She knew. She sat gazing in front of 
her in tranquil rapture, ttfa^sported by happiness. 

No, no two people on earth could have met in a nicer, 
more beautiful way than they had, she and Jonas. Her 
eyes grew moist as 1 she thought of it, and her gaze grew 
remote as though she were looking at a far-off land. 

Was she right? Yes, that’s hew it was; what they felt for 
each other was love. She had accepted him because she was 
fond of him. She loved for the sake of loving. And Jonas? 

‘He had s?id yes becau^ L -he thought it was scr boundlessly 
good of her to acce'pt him. He had never imagined it; but 
as soon as he was allowed to, he loved her more than words 
can say. He had never loVed anyone -beford because no one 
had asked him and it wasn’t ftally the sort of thing he 
could bring himself to ask. But' to repeat, once given per¬ 
mission, he "was the most ardent lover imaginable. He 
looked up to her as to something *divine, something in¬ 
conceivably good and beautiful. He could not imagine 
a more perfect bfiing. She was as prrvidenfcc itself to 
him. 

He had not bothered much about the fact that she had a 
little money, because he didn’t understand much about 
that kind of thing. He used it so seldom. But of course it 
was very nice, seeing that everyone talked about it. He 
himself felt a kind J> of revefence at the°thought of these 
thing*. It made everything even more wonderful, if 
possible. 

“As long as it didn’t mean that he Would no longer be 
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able to stand down by the level-crossing gate, because he 
would certainly miss that. He was used to it, and once oye 
ha% got used to something, it’s hard to go without. That 
was his profession, as it were. But if Fiida thought it \fas 
beneath him to go on forking he would justjiave to put 
up with it. It would probably be all right, even so. That 
was something he had not liked to ask her about in so 
many words. Time enough for that. He loved her, that was 
tlfc main thing; he loved her more than he could say, and 
there was nothing ly wouldn’tHb for her. He loved-Frida 
for her own sake, add because it was she who had been 
good enough to bother about him. 

That’s how it was. It amouhted to tove oij both sides. 

Jonas, yes.*. . . She thought of him, and the kind of man 
he was. Thought of when tie had throwy his arms around 
.her out in the woods Tast syring, and said that she was his 
most beautiful flower. He could indeed say so much that 
was remarlable, things that one else could have* 
thought of. He had great gifts, that was certain, which no 
one but she kne'ft anything aboiit. 

Agnes stopped combing. 

“Tbere now, Frida, V? won’t do better /han that,” she 

said. * 

“Oh, my dear, it’s lovely! Thank you so much.’i 

They looked at the* hair from all angles, and found that 
it now sat much better and as"prettily A they could wish. 

“Now I*think«we oiyght to hurry up*and get your dress 
on.” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s nearly time. . . . Oh, Agnes dear, 
you’ve no idea how strangest feels.” 

“Yes, it must.” 

“Just imagine being dressed as a bride—it’s all like a 
dream. I can’t rfally believe it’s true.** 

“If I miglft sifggeSt it,” Agne^saidf “you dhght t^ wear 
your nice black dress instead, it suits you so well.” 

“Agnes jiear, liow can you! You’re yot serious!” Fiida 

B 
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looked at her in amazement, quite distressed that she could 
sift anything so thoughtless. “A bride must have white, 
you kirt)w that; it’s an occasion for joy.” 

*Yes, y«s, I only meant—that’s my opinion—but of 
course you qiust do just as you likt^” 

So Frida had her way. It would have been strange if 
she hadn’t, after getting herself the dress for this very 
moment, sitting up sewing it night after night. And all the 
dreams she had put into it. Agnes helped her put it on. 4 t 
was all so beautifully irorfefl and mustn’t be creased at all, 
and all the lace had to hang properly *But the petticoat was 
showing at the back. What were they to do—-they would 
have to pin if up. 

Agnes stopped to listen. 

“The pastor myst have corned” 

“Oh, it’s not possible,” Fridji said softly, feeling herself, 
grow pale. 

“You can hear he has^no one’s saying a wortl.” 

“Then we must get ready,” Frida said very quietly. 
Jonas knocked gently on*the half-open ddbr. 

“The pastor has come*” he whispared reverently. 

“Jonas dear,«is that you? You*tan’t see me, not yet. In 
just half a minute, we’re just fastening this up. The pastes 
is here, you said. The time has come then—fancy its hang¬ 
ing down like that—it’s funny, isn’t ft? Dear Agnes, do try 
and hurry.” 

“Well, stand stilf then, so that I can get at ift” 

“Yes, yes, of course I will.. .*. AJmat ,did the pastor say, 
Jonas?” 

“The pastor-t-what did Hfe say? Oh, he didn’t say 
anything.” 

“Didn’t you say how do you do to him?” 

“No, I left the roAm when*' he arrived. 

“Djd you?*’ 

“Yes, I thought I would come^up here.” 

“Yes, it was goojl of you to come ancf tell m^. Now I’ll 
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just put the coronet on, then I’m ready. Jonas dear, are 
you sure everything is as it should Tae down there?” 

^“Yes, Frida dearest, I think everything’s all right; it all 
looks so nice.” 

“Are the flowerpots in the right place?” 

“Tes.” 

“And the lace cloths on the stools—Hulda won’t have 
forgotten them?” 

“No, ftiey’re there.” 

“And the cake? ^he cake*J«itas! Do you know definitely 
if it has come?” 

“Well, I can\say for sure, but I did see Klas arrive with 
a cake box; I should think that was probably it ” 

“Yes, that mus* hav% been it. Oh, I hope everything 
will be all right, and justfas it should be, on this great and 
wonderful day^ in oiTr life. They did get something to eat 
with their coflee, Jonas?” 

“Yes, irfciced.” 

•“You did ask them to help themselves?^’ 

“There was *0 need, Frida dfetfr.” 

“Now I thfhk you’re ready,* Agnes said, giving her a 
final^critical look of i*sf cction. 

“Am I! Oh, thank yoti, Agftes dear. You ca< come in 
now, Jonas dear, there’s no need for you to go outstanding 
there behind the ddbr.” 

So Jonas came in. He stoofi dumbfoftnded with admira¬ 
tion at l8iis radiant vision in the Aiddle of the room, 
dazzlingly white find Povaly; at his*own darling Frida, the 
sight of whom filled Tiim with an almost dizzy joy. He 
looked and looked at hei» with shining eyes, unable to 
believe it was true. 

“Am I all right, dear?” 

“Yes,” he safd, his voice "thick artd his eyes fiUing"with 
tears, poor Tell»w. He couldn’^say any molt, just pressed 
and pressed her hand as though to thank her—over and* 
over again. 
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“Then everything’s all right,” Frida whispered with a 
so^. “We can go down together.” And she dried her eyes, 
holding* her handkerchief in front of them so as not jzo 
shoW her emotion and how toiiched she was. 

“The bridal bouquet!” cried Agnjs, getting it out of the 
vase and drying it on a towel. It was of pink carnation! and 
greenery. 

“Oh, dear Agnes, thank you so much. Fancy forgetting! 
One forgets everything at a time like this.” 

And so down they werfc;* Side by s\de, tightly pressed 
against each other. The coronet slipped a little to one side 
going down the stairs, but otherwise all.was well. Their 
eyes were shining a# they elitered the bridal room, the 
little room with the sun shining ^'n through the curtains. 
As they advanced f between the Quests, the women stared 
hard at them and the men cleared their throats. Up by the 
stools the pastor was pairing for them, severe and dignified. 
They stood# in front of Eftm like simple-heartefl children, 
full of devout expectancy. He eyed them over his pin<?e- 
nez, then opened the bdok and began to rtrad. 

“In the name of God Vhe Father,. God *the Son, and 
God the Holy Qhost ...” 

They hung on his words. There could not have been twgt , 
more atfcmtivfe listeners, so afraid were they of missing a 
single word, so moved by the solemnity of the moment. 
Jonas did indeed sfnile as uAial, but it was merely out of 
inexpressible reverehce. He kept hi<| headpa little on one 
side in order to hear everythiug^ anct his hands were 
clasped together in implicit reliance on what was being 
said to him. Frid-a, too, held feer hands tighdy together 
with the bouquet between them, and looked at the pastor 
with trusting, humble gratitude. 

Presently, when thtey had tfo kneel dowli, they thought 
that v/fA the loveliest* of ajl. The sun^shofte <5n them, on 
Frida’s lovely white dress with the veil all around it that 
seemed to be made pf light, and on [Jonas in his bjrand-new 
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clothes. They were kneeling right jn front of the window, 
a^d so their eyes shone with an almost supernatural 
radiance. Around them were all the flowerpots. It was a 
moment full of light and beauty. 

The others, of course, could not feel it in the same way. 
They were only there because they were invited. But 
God’s word was being read out, so of course it was a solemn 
occasion. The women were a little weepy, as they always 
dfc-e at weddings, and everyone listened to the trembling 
voices answering # ithe tim«-Hb‘noured questions. It was 
certainly nice being there jvhen they knew them both so 
intimately—beoause up to a point they knew Jonas very 
well, too. 

r I he pastor gave no address for uiem, nor was there any 
need for one. IJut hepead'Our Father ajjd the Benediction, 
and they thought it had ijever sounded so beautiful; they 
were like two completely new prayers with memorable 
new words that applied only t« tnenp Then 1ft closed tlfe 
book, and the moving ceremony \^as at an end. Frida and 
Jonas were wedded to each other for always* 

\yine was handtXl around, and everyone drank with 
them; first the pastoi^ vjjio wished them»hap^ress, then 
idl the others according to age and position or relationship. 
The sun shone on the glasses, they clinked and“sparkled 
all at once, the entire'little room had something so festive 
about it. Jn the middle of the guests,^entirely surrounded, 
stood the bridff, radiant with happiness. And beside her 
stood Jonas, smiling ^itfl every wrinkle of his kind face. 
They drank to him, too, and he held his glass extended 
between his fingertips as though he wefe holding out an 
extraordinary kind cf flower. Everywhere were kindly 
eyes that must be thanked, and he kept bowing incessantly. 
A wave of warmth and cordiality flowed toward him such 
as he could nfver have imagined.*Then it grew* little 
quieter, they all # sat doyvn at the window tables or over on' 
the sofa and began talking among the#nselves, and he was 
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left to himself in the ipiddle of the floor, quite a lot to 

himself. 

But the women took hold of Frida by the arm to say a 
few*words more heartfelt than the mere congratulations. 

“Well, Frifla dear, now you have <501 what you wanted, 
so I suppose you are happy, aren’t you?” 

“Oh yes, thank you, Mrs Lundgren, I am indeed. I am 
as happy as it is possible for anyone to be.” 

“Yes, I suppose you are, Frida dear.” 

And all the relatives ha 3 *to*go up a^d talk to her for a 
moment. 

“So you’re married, Frida dear.” 

“Yes, Emmj dear.*’ 

“Oh well, you never know how things will lum out.” 

“Yes, who would have thought it # woulfl be like this? 
But then we don’t really know ghat’s ahead of us.” 

“Oh,” put in Miss*Svensson from the tobacconist’s, “I 
diways thought that Jrida would get married. I*said many 
times that it’s a wonder Frida Johansson doesn’t get 
married. She could easily.*’ 

“Yes, that’s just what f thought. My ol 3 man always 
used to say as we sat talking abqjit the family, ‘No, Frida 
will never get ^married.’ But I thought, no, ij’s always best* 
to wait Snd see, one never really knows for sure. Well, 
good luck, Frida dear, we are all so glad that you’ve 
managed it.” 

“Thank you, thank you, dear Matilda.’ 

So the talk went on, Frida smiling and happy. After all, 
she had Jonas. They nodded at each other secretively, their 
gaze still obscured, the sacrecf words resounding within 
them. They were now £ little apart from each other, but 
that didn’t matter, it was only for a little while. And it was 
all going so well—she*could see he thought so, too. Oh yes, 
everyo*e was so nice tnd hind. Some' Rf th&nliad come a 
’long way in order to be present gy this, jtheir great day. 
Strange that there #vere so many gathered her§ just for 
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their sake. There were so many conversations going on that 
it was hard to follow them, and one* didn’t know whom^o 
listen to. And just think how festive it was when they had 
all come up and drunk theit health. 

Now there was the sipell of cooking from the kitchen, and 
the Wbmen began wondering what it was they were going 
to have; it was sure to be roast meat, as was customary. 
Frida was sure to have only the best, and she could no 
daubt affflrd it. What her income was from the little shop 
no one could say. Ajid Huld^ was going to do the waiting, 
ah yes. And she had f a lace apron, well I never. 

The pastor cayie up and said he must be going. There 
was nothing much to wait for at a wtdding like this, and 
he had so much work to*do at honfe, routine office work 
as it is called. No, of course he didn’t know who Frida 
was, and what she hzfd to offer. How should he know? 

Frida had hoped that he would stay. He is sure to, she 
had thought. It would make it.si so festive. $ut he was* 
obliged to go. Yes, of course, when htf had such an awful 
lot to do; one casi imagine a cleigytnan who is responsible 
for all that is Ynost important Ill life, for the souls of so 
many^people. Yes, theneJnust be a lot of wprk, a^t that is 
.%3t apparent. She thanked him for making this moment so 
sacred, for all the beautiful words he had rCad. J#oth she 
and Jonas went to the door with him, and Jonas helped 
him on with his coat and opeiled the gate leading out into 
the road, wheredie stood bowing untifthe pastor had dis¬ 
appeared through, the tree*. 

Dinner was ready now, and they all sat down, the bridal 
pair in the principal seats ir/the centre ofpne side, and the 
others gathered around them for *his banquet in honour 
of the newly married. The men were talking of a sewer 
which emptied dut into the teke too lear the village; they 
had been distuning it and were .going to finiiJh the subject, 
for the farmers didn’t know what a fuss there hacf been 
about it at theJAeeting. But now they f got their smorgas- 
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bord and an aquavit and began to think about eating. 
TJiere was plenty to choose from, dishes of every kind, a^ad 
there was nothing wrong with the aquavit either, so tpey 
haftl another. They began to !eel nice and cheery, as was 
fitting at a^ wedding. Now that pld Frida was getting 
married, they must see that it was done properly, afld eat 
and drink as much as they could when it was offered for 
once in a while. 

“Come on, Jonas, have a stiffener, it won’t hflrt you.V 

“What, isn’t he drinking?’* shoutedj Emil of Ostrag&rdj 
Frida’s second cousin, across the tablfc.*“I should think he 
needs one! Go on, have one, it’ll put 51 tongue in your 
head.” 

And Jonas smiled Jnd took it, though he cKdn’t usually 
touch that kind of thing, but oficourse he must when they 
wanted him to join them. 

“Well, to think it’s # come to a wedding. Who would have 
^thought ity ’ 

“Oh, more ‘surprising things than this can happ'en. 
Sometimes they’re in*si*ch a hurry thtt it makes you 
wonder what’s.wrong. question «f thaf in this case!” 

“No, Julius, e that it isn’t! Chters! You were always a 
wag!” 

“No,«by Cnrist, if they want to swap bullocks with me, 
then they’ll have to bring along the tfest they have and still 
pay the difference. I told'him so, too. No, it was the 
rottenest cattle-maftcet I’ve ever been to.’J 

“Didn’t you even get a drink?” 

“No, the place was shut.” 

“Oh well, thep, of course you couldn’t do any business.” 

“Hey there, Emil, filfrthem up here! You can’t keep it all 
down your end!” 

They went on drinking aftfer the roast rfieat was brought 
in, and Jon^s had to joijj in, though hevlidn’t want to. 
“You’re a damn queer sort of chap, not drinking.” He was 
to have a drop ii^ him, same as* they.'So Joijas drank, 
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though he tried to have as little as^possible. He was one of 
t^ose people who just couldn’t say no. And they all me^nt 
sa well, wanting him to join in. 

'‘Take a stiff one and gef your strength up; you’ve gbt a 
good day’s work ahe^d of you such as you # never did in 
youi*life before, I’ll bet!” 

“You must at least have a good strong breath if Frida’s 
to be satisfied with you.” 

* “Well,‘you’re in for a good time now, Jonas. No need for 
you to go and overwork in %ny way.” 

“Are you going ib give up your job at the hotel? Oh, 
you don’t know. Hasn’t she said anything yet?” 

“Perhaps you’ll be sclling'embroidery in your old age. 
Well, not so bad either,,* nice daifity job. And I suppose 
you’ll have to go poking about here wijh all these flowers. 
Frida’s got a frightful lot of flowerpots, that she has.” 

“What’s the idea; is Jonas going; ty help in your shop, or 
what arc y*ou going to make hun do?” 

‘There was no need for Frida to answer; they were all 
talking at onctf and there was b terrific hubbub. She sat 
looking straight in front of hei* with her big, gentle eyes, 
the’bridal coronet sligh'dy askew, but dignified,and calm 
jn her white dress, which really suited her very w *11 when 
you came to think of it. Now and then she ‘would squeeze 
Jonas’s hand undef the table, and she would light up 
with a blissful smile as thej- looked ht each other with 
secret joy. Then she would grow slrious again, almost 
melancholy. 

It was twilight now, and Hulda had to light the lamps. 
The sweet was brought in. €t had turned»out very well, but 
Frida could not eat much; she jdst tasted it to see that it 
was all right. Yes, of course, it was all right; they’d taken 
such trouble \Hth it. And* then cJmc the cake. It was 
certainly v«?ry«han<isome. In the middle wal a J agd an F 
in bright red jam, but no one noticed it, and besides the, 
letters wf re all Intertwined. But she a (id Jonas saw it, and 
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they gave each other a happy, tender look, and held each 
other’s hand under the table. Wine was served with the 
cake. If the pastor had been able to stay he would probably 
hatfe made a speech for them Slow, he would indeed. He 
could make ^ very good speech wh^i he had to. But it all 
went very well notwithstanding and the cake was Saten 
up. 

Afterwards there was to be coffee. They all got up from 
the table and spread out over the room, the mdh talking 
and booming, a little unstekdj' on the^r feet. Cigars were 
handed around and the coffee f was pcfUrcd out. 

“Haven’t you any brandy, Frida?” ask^d Emil. 

No, that’s spmethifig she Mad forgotten. It hadn’t really 
occurred to her that they would drink so much on an 
occasion like this. 

“Well, that’s stingy when we’re celebrating like this,” 
Emil said. “It is a wadding, you know, so there ought to 
fce some brandy l see! Tv^got a bottle out in the*crap that I 
went and bought, so*we can have that.” And he lumbered 
out through ^the door/returning in a minute with the 
bottle. . 1 

“Now for a dfop in the coffee!* 

They started drinking. They shouted everything they* 
said, as though they were standing out in the fields yelling 
across at each other from one farm to the next, and they all 
swore as though they were £oing to kill each other when 
they met, though the^ were firm friends* standing close 
together, all talking at once. Thety becanje more and more 
drunk as the evening wore on, swaying against each other 
and sitting down#heavily so thfet the chairs creaked. The 
ones from the village vfere a little^more dignified—*hey 
had grown rather more superior—but those farmers were 
really too awful. The*room wis filled with 4 fumes from the 
liquor jmd thi warm tmell^of billowing sm*k<£ 

The women were having a nice time on their own. They 
had gathered in on^corner and were talkfhg about people 
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who were not there, and what had happened in the district 
—(here was quite a lot since last time, for there were not 
so many parties nowadays. Then they spoke their* minds, 
shalring their heads, pursing their lips, whispering ahd 
listening and repeating*things, whatever it happened to be. 
Frida sat with them for a while, then cast an eye into the 
kitchen, rearranged the flowers that had not been put back 
as they should, and saw to the lamp. Finally she just stood 
jn*the middle of the floor with her hands clasped, looking in 
front of her and listening to <h' noise all around her. 

“Silly little thing,’deckir\g herself out in white,” she 
heard someone say behind her. Then she went over and 
sat bv Jonas, and as she sat down she* burst jnto tears. 

But she wasn’t really crying, the tears ran so gently and 
quietly down her cheeks' No one noticed them except 
Jonas. He got really frightened; he patted her and took 
her hand, holding it tenderly in h^s, asking over and over 
again what’was wrong and why* she was crying*. Then she 1 
looked at him so warmly and smiled so sweetly, as she 
always did when* they spoke to ehcn other. 

“I^’s nothing, Jonjs dear, it’s only tears of joy.” 

Then he was reassured, because he could see c'Vat it was 
l*ue. 

“Dear Jonas,” she said then, “we'll go upstairs »ow.” 

And so they did. ’They said good-bye to everybody, 
happily ar\d affectionately, like the brical pair they were, 
and went up to their rpom. 


It had all been got read^ just as Frida had arranged, 
the bed nicely made up ,with the sheets with lace insertions, 
the widest in the shop; there were fresh-cut flowers on the 
table, and a clean white cloth with hemstitching, and the 
same on the ’clrtest or drawers. The window'was open to 
the silence of the late summer night with its clear stars 
shining in, 
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How quiet and peaceful it was here. They threw their 
apns around each other, overwhelmed with bliss. They 
stood there, entirely filled with their happiness, for a l^ng 
while, so long that they werh not aware of time. Down¬ 
stairs the nqise went on, but it was Grange how they didn’t 
hear it. It was strange not being able to hear anything like 
that, anything at all. 

They undressed and got into bed, caressing each other 
and whispering. They thrilled to each other, and felt thf 
most wonderful feeling thav they had never known before, 
which was like nothing else—nothing. 

She had never thought that love could be so great. She 
had thought a lot about all this, but had never really been 
able to imagine it. ItSvas as though she had lived her life 
just for this moment when she Und Jonas became one. He 
held her in his arms, strong fr^m all he had carried in his 
life, and she gave herself to her beloved; it was so un¬ 
speakably iovely to give him all she had, so really wonder¬ 
ful. She bit him with her false teeth so that he was quite 
dizzy. She, too, felt a little stupefied soofl afterwards, but 
it was love speaking, thAt great, dWine love, the incom¬ 
prehensible miracle which made everything sacred.. 

Afterwards they lay side by side, tired a^nd blissful, jus. 
holding»each*other’s hand, as though that were even more 
tender than being caressed. They weVe almost numbed by 
the perfection of their happiness. 

Jonas fell asleep,*replete with hi$ day. He was so hand¬ 
some and good as he lay therd’ bjside #her on the pillow; 
she stroked his hair and arranged it. She, too, felt a little 
exhausted, but she lay listeniflg in the semi-darkness with 
open eyes. 

How quiet it was, how extraordinarily^juiet. Were they 
still there, or had they goneV She heard nothing but the 
great* unfatllomable^nighf, and the lbved\)ne at her side, 
snoring softly. Otherwise nothing. 

She crept down^beside him and she, too, fell asleep, his 
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hand tightly clasped in hers. They t lay there together irf 
th^ darkness, near each other, with burning cheeks aq/d 
their mouths half-open for a kiss. And lil e a heavenly song 
of praise, like a hosanna of*light around the only liviftg 
thing, the stars rose around their bed in mighty hosts, their 
numbfirs increasing with the darkness. 



Father and I 


« 



"\VTHEN I was getting on toward ten, I remember, 
W Father took me by the hand one Sunday afternoon, 
as we were to go out into the woods and listen to the birds 
singing. Waving good-byo tQ) Mother who had to stay at 
home and get the evening meal, w£ set off briskly in the 
warm sunshine. We didn't make any grejit to-do about this 
going to listen to die birds, as though it were something 
extra special or wondbrful; we were sound, sensible people, 
Father and I, brought up with nature and used to it. 
There was nothing to make a fuss about, ft was just that it 
was Sunday afternoon and father was free. We walked 
ralong the«railway line, where people were ncft allowed to 
go as a rule, but Father worked on the railway and sd he 
had a right f to. By doiflgVhis we could get straight into the 
woods, too, wjthout goirtg a round-sbout Way. 

Soon the bipd song began and all the rest. There was a 
twittering of finches and willow warblers, thrushes a^d 
sparrows in \he bushes, the hum that goes on all around 
you as soon as you enter a wood. The ground was white 
with wood anemfcnes, the birches had just come out into 
leaf, and the spruchs had fresh shoots; there were scents on 
all sides, and underfoot the mosty earth,lay steaming in the 
sun. There was noise and movement everywhere; bumble¬ 
bees came out pf their holes^ midges swarmed wherever 
it was marshy, and biAls darted opt of the bushes to catch 
them and back again as quickly. 

All at once a trail came rfishing along'and we had to go 
dowq on tcf the embankment. Father hkilCd the engine 
driver with two fingers to his Sunday hat and the driver 
saluted and extended his hand, ft all Happened quickly; 
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then on we went, taking big strides so as to tread on the 
simpers and not in the gravel, which was heavy going apd 
rough on the shoes. The sleepers sweated tar in the heat, 
everything smelled, grease' and meadowsweet, tar a\id 
heather by turns. Thei rails glinted in the sup. On either 
aide <?f the line were telegraph poles, which sang as you 
passed them. Yes, it was a lovely day. The sky was quite 
clear, not a cloud to be seen, and there couldn’t be any, 
either, ort* a day like this, from what Father said. 

After a while we name to <*fi*ld of oats to the right of the 
line, where a crofter \Ve knew had a clearing. The oats had 
come up close apd even. Father scanned them with an 
expert eye and I could see ht was satisfied. I knew very 
little about such things, having beer? born in a town. Then 
we came to the bridge over a stream, which most of the 
time had no water to speak of but which now was in full 
spate. We held hands so as not to fajl down between the 
sleepers. After that it is not long before you ceme to the* 
platelayer’s cottage lying embedded 'in greenery, apple 
trees and gooseberry bushes. We*called in to ^ec them and 
were ofFered milk, and saw their pig and hens and fruit 
trees*in blossom; then \re went on. We wanted to get to the 
jjver, for it was more beautiful there than anywh -re else; 
there was something special about it, as farther upstream 
it flowed past where Father had lived as a child. We usually 
liked to come as far as this before we'turned back, and 
today, too, we got there after a good walk. It was near the 
next station, but yre didi^t go so far. Father just looked 
to see that the semaphore was right—he thought of 
everything. 

We stopped by the pver, whicil murmured in the hot 
sun, broad and friendly. The shady trees hung along the 
banks and were Reflected in the backwater. It was all fresh 
and light htte$ a s»jft breeze v*as blowing bflf the t small 
lakes higher up. We climbed down the slope and walked a 
little way |dong the bank, Father pointing out the spots for 
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fishing. He had sat here on the stones as a boy, waiting for 
pych all day long; often there wasn’t even a bite, but it 
was a blissful life. Now he didn’t have time. We hung abput 
on* the bank for a good while,’making a noise, pushing out 
bits of bark ,for the current to takef} throwing pebbles out 
into the water to see who could throw farthest; we were 
both gay and cheerful by nature, Father and I. At last we 
felt tired and that we had had enough, and we set off for 
home. 

It was beginning to get diYk The woods were changed— 
it wasn’t dark there yet, but, almost. We quickened our 
steps. Mother would be getting anxious and waiting with 
supper. She was always afraid something was going to 
happen. But it hadn’f; it had blen a lovely day, nothing 
had happened tfiat shouldn’t! We were content with 
everything. 

The twilight deepened. The trees were so funny. They 
\itood listening to every step we took, as if they hidn’t know 
who we were. Under one of them was a glow-worm. It lay 
down there jn the dart staring at us. I squeezed Father’s 
hand, but he didn’t see the strange glow, just walked on. 
Now it was qivte dark. We came'to the bridge over the 
stream. It roared down there in the depths, horribly, v 
though it wanted to swallow us up; the abyss yawned below 
us. We trod carefully on the sleeperS, holding each other 
tightly by the hadd so as not to fall in. I thought Father 
would carry me across, but he didn’t sty anything; he 
probably wanted me to be like hlrq and jhink nothing of it. 

We went on. Father was so calm as he walked there in 
the darkness, with even strides, not speaking, thinking to 
himself. I couldn’t understand hojv he could be so calm 
when it was so murky. I looked all around me in fear. 
Nothing but darkness everywhere. I harhly dared take a 
deep .breath,' for thdn ywu got so h£uch <d&kness inside 
you, and that was dangerous. I thought it meant you would 
soon die. I remeivber quite well that’s*" what ,1 thought 
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then. The embankment sloped steeply down, as though intd 
chf\sms black as night. The telegraph poles rose, ghostly, 
to the sky. Inside them was a hollow rumble, as though 
someone were talking deep‘down in the earth and tfte 
white porcelain caps sat huddled fearfully together listen¬ 
ing to 'it. It was all horrible. Nothing was right, nothing 
real; it was all so weird. 

Hugging close to Father, I whispered, “Father, why is it 

so horribl^when it’s dark?” 

* 

“No, my boy, it’s not horrible,” he said, taking me by 
the hand. ' 

“Yes, Father, it is.” 

“No, my child, you mustn’t think "that. I'Jot when we 
know there is a God.” 

I felt so lonely, forsakeif. It was so strange that only I 
was afraid, not Father, that we didn’t think the same. And 
strange that what he said didn’t help me and stop me from 
being afraid? Not even what he said about God helped me. 
I thought he too was horrible. It was horrible that he was 
everywhere here 7 n the darkness,'’down under-the trees, in 
the telegraph poles which rumbled—that must be he— 
everywhere. And yet yoU could never see him. 

*We walked in silence, each with his own thoughts. My 
heart contracted, as though the darkness hacl gotrin and 
was beginning to squeeze it. 

Then, as we were rounding a bend, we suddenly heard 
a mighty roar behind ’>s! We were ^wakened out of our 
thoughts in alarm. Father fulled me down on to the em¬ 
bankment, down into the abyss, held me there. Then the 
train tore past, a black train.'All the lighta-in the carriages 
were out, and it was going at framlc speed. What sort of 
train was it? There wasn’t one due now! We gazed at it in 
terror. The fire blazed in the huge engme as they shovelled 
in coal; sparkg vhirldd out into 'he night. It was terpble. 
The driver stood there in the light of the fire, pale, motion¬ 
less, his features as though turned to shine. Father didn’t 
o 
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recognize him, didn’^ know who he was. The man just 
strred straight ahead, as though intent only on rushing 
into tht darkness, far into the darkness that had no end. 

'Beside myself with dread, f stood there panting, gazing 
after the fuipous vision. It was swallowed up by the night. 
Father took me up on to the line; we hurried horhe. He 
said, “Strange, what train was that? And I didn’t recognize 
the driver.” Then we walked on in silence. 

But my whole body was shaking. It was for hie, for my 
sake. I sensed what it meafntx it was the anguish that was 
to come, the unknown, all that Father knew nothing about, 
that he wouldn’t be able to protect me against. That was 
how this worjd, thisSife, would be for me; not like Father’s, 
where everything waS secure and certain. It wasn’t a real 
world, a real life. It just hurtled, blazing, into the darkness 
that had no end. 



The Adventure 



A SH IP with black sails came to take me away. And 
I went on board willingly enough. I might just as well 
take a littfe trip; I was young and carefree and had a long¬ 
ing for the sea. We put out fsofti the coast, which soon dis¬ 
appeared behind us, ?ind the ship was borne steadily along 
by a fresh wind.,Those of the crew with whom I came in 
contact were stern and grave J we had little Jo say to each 
other on board. We sailed and sailAl day and night for a 
longtime and on the same course. We did not come across 
any land. We sailed on year after year; the sea was blank, 
the wind good. There was no sign <jf ljnd. At last I thought 
this was stAnge and asked one of the crcy what was th^ 
reason. He answered that there was no world any longer. 
It was annihilated, had sunk doTvn*into the depths. There 
was only ourselves. 

I fhought that was Exciting. We kept en sajling for a 
J$>ng time. The sea lay void. r lhe wind filled the black 
sails. Everything was empty; there were only tilt depths 
below us. Then a frightful storm burst. The sea roared and 
heaved all around us. We fought in the darkness. The 
storm did not oease, nor the darkness. Year after year it 
continued. The clquds JraMed across the black sails; every¬ 
thing was black and empty and desolate. We fought in the 
night, in anguish and need, wrought-up, lacerated, without 
daring to hope any mqfe. 

Then at last we heard the deafening roar of breakers. 
We were cast tfy a mighty'wave against a rocky island 
which rose ofttaof tb# sea. The ship Was broken to pieces; 
we clung to the rock. The wreckage and shreds of sail 
floated abput; w? clung fast to the ground. At long last it 
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grew light and we could see. The little island on which we 
hjjd been saved was rugged and dark. There was only a 
single sform-blown tree, no flowers or verdure. We clung 
fast. We were happy. We laid our cheeks to the ground and 
wept for joy* It was the world begiining to rise up put of 
the depths again. 



A Hero’s Death 



I N a town where the people never seemed to get enough 
amusement a committee had engaged a man who was to 
balance cAi his head up on the church spire and then fall 
down and kill himself. He wgsto have 500,000 for doing it. 
In all levels of society, all spheres, there was keen interest 
in this undertaking; the ticKets were snapped up in a few 
days and it was the sole topic of conversation. Everyone 
thought :t was a very daring thir^j to do* But then, of 
course, the price was in keeping. It was none too pleasant 
to fall and kill fyours^lf, and from such a height too. But it 
was also admitted that it was a hantjsojne fee. The syndicate 
which had‘arranged everything had certainly*not spared 
its'hlf in any way and people were prcfhd that it had been 
possible to form *ne like it in thelotfn. Naturally, attention 
was also riveted on f Jie man wlfb had undertaken to per- 
form'the feat. The interviewers from the jyess fell on him 
yith gusto, for there were only* a few days left until the 
performance was to take place. He received then* affably 
in his suite at the towti’s most fashionable hotel. 

“Well, for me it’s all a matter of buiiness,” he said. “I 
have been offeted the sum known ft) you, and I have 
accepted the offer t Thajt # all.” 

“But don’t you think it’s unpleasant having to lose your 
life? We realize the necessity, of course; otherwise it 
wouldn’t be much of a jensation anti the syndicate couldn’t 
pay as it has done, but it can’t be too nice for you.” 

“No, you’re rl&ht there, arfd the thought has occurred to 
me, too. Butt>®e do^s anything for money.” 

On the basis of these statements long articles were 
written ii^ the Newspapers about the thitherto unknown 
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man, about his past,«his views, his attitude to various 
problems of the day, his character and private person. Kis 
picture Was in every paper one opened. It showed a strong 
young man. There was nothing remarkable about iXm, 
but he looted spirited and healmy and had a frank, 
vigorous face; a typical representative of the best youth of 
the age, willing and sound. It was studied in all the cafts, 
while people made ready for the coming sensation. There 
was nothing wrong about it, they thought; a nice youtig, 
man, the women thought he* was wonderful. Those who 
had more sense shrugged their,shoulders; smart bit of work, 
they said. All were unanimous on one* thing, however: 
that the idea,was strange and fantastic and that this sort 
of thing could only have occurred in our remarkable age 
with its flurry and intensity and its faculty of sacrificing all. 
And it was agreed that the syndicate deserved every praise 
^for not having cavilled at expense when it came to arrang¬ 
ing something like tjiis and really giving the town a chance 
to witness such a spectacle. It would no doubt cover its 
expenditure,by the higti pVice of the tickets, but it took the 
risk at any rate. 

At last the yeat day,arrived. The space around the 
church was packed with people. The excitement was ii» 
tense. V?ll held their breath, in a frenzy of expectation at 
what was going to happen., 

And the man* ^ell; it was soon over. T,he people 
shuddered, then got up to go homf. In a* way they felt a 
certain disappointment. It had tern splendid, but. . . He 
had only fallen and killed himself after all. It was a lot of 
money to pay fol something that was so simple. Of course 
he had been frightfully* mutilated, «but what was the good 
of that? A promising young t man sacrificed in that way. 
People went # home disgruntled; the women put up their 
sunshades. No, awfill thftigs like thift reaSl/ ought to be 
forbidden What pleasure did it give anyone? On second 
thought the wholes thing was disgraceful. 



The Venerated Barnes 



T W O nations had waged a great war together. They 
were both very proud of it and it still kept passions 
’alive compared to which th$ ordinary small human ones 
were nothing. The ptfcple who were left abandoned them¬ 
selves to them \yith fanatic zeal. On both sides of the 
frontier, where the battle had raged backward and forward 
and the combatant; had<been hidoously mutilated, huge 
memorials had been erected to the fallen who had sacrificed 
themselves for ‘their Country and now rested here in its 
earth. The nations made p*lgrima^ej there, each to their 
own, and tile crowds were harangued with glowing wordsJ 
abbut the heroes whose bones slept uncfer the soil, hallowed 
by a heroic death, vested with taonftur for evermore. 

Then a horrible jumour go* about among the two 
natiobs concerning something that was supposed to happen 
<jpt there on the old b 5 hlefieTds at night. ’i J < -y were 
haunted. The 3 ead rose up out of their graves an* crossed 
the frontier, sought each other out, as if they were re¬ 
conciled. 

Everyone hcacd of this with deep re&ntment. The fallen 
heroes, those who were rewered by the entire nation, they 
sought out the enemy, became reconciled with him! It was 
appalling. 

Both nations sent o^t a commission to investigate the 
matter. The members lay in wait behind one or two 
withered trees fliat were still standing, and waited for 
midnight. 

Ghastly, it was acftially true! Horrible shapes rose out of 
the arid gjoundVind wfent in the direc^on of the frontier; 
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they seemed to be carrying something. The commission 

hyrried toward them, full of indignation. 

“What, you who have sacrificed yourselves for your 
country, you whom we revCre above all, to whom! we 
pilgrimage jp order to venerate an L remember you, whose 
resting-place we hold sacred, you fraternize with the 
enemy! You reconcile yourselves with him!” 

The fallen heroes looked at the commission in astonish¬ 
ment. “By no means. We hate each other as mAh as ever. 
We are only exchanging Lories, everything is in such a 
muddle.” 



Saviour John 



M Y name is John, but I am called the Saviour, because 
I anfto save mankind on earth. I am the one chosen 
for this and that is why I an»si called. I am not like other 
people; no one here in the town is like me. The Lord has 
kindled a fire in # my breast which never goes out; I can 
always feel it burning and burning inside, day and night. I 
feel that I must save therti, that I to to be sacrificed for 
their sake. Through my faith, which I preach to them, they 
shall be redeemed. 

Yes, I feel I must believe—mujy; Relieve for them. For 
all who doubt, for all who hunger and thirst an«i cannot be* 
satisfied. I shall refresh them. In theif' anguish and need 
they call to me, And I wipe out £vefything as yrith a gentle 
and merciful hand, and it is no Wre. 

Yes, I am to save Mankind on earth. IJfom *he age of 
fourteen I hav£ known that I am chosen fox it. . ice then 
I have been different from all others. 

I don’t dress like <5ther people cither—you can tell just 
from that. # I have two rows ot silver buttons on my jacket 
and a green bartd aroiyid my waistband a red one around 
my arm. On a strjng ajoSnd my neck I wear the lid of a 
cigar box with the picture of a pretty young woman on it; 
I can’t remember now what it means. That’s how I am 
dressed. But fastened £y an invisfble thread around my 
forehead I wear a star which I have cut out of fin. It 
gleams and sparkles in the Sun. It cln be seen from afar 
and it shines Scvthat bo one can Help noticing^. 

When I walk dowm the street everyone stares after me in 
wonder, Look afc th(p Saviour, they sa)% to each other. For 
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they know that’s whq I am. They know I have come to 

saye them. 

But they don’t understand me yet. They don’t believe as 
thfcy should. Not as I believe.*There is no fire inside tifim, 
not as with fat. That is why I mutt speak to them, teach 
them to believe; that is why I must stay here for a loi% time 
yet. 

I think it is so strange—they see their Saviour and hear 
his voice, he is right among them, and still tlley do j*ot 
understand him. But in ti«if, to come their eyes will be* 
opened and they will see him as he ls. r 


Market tocfay. Beers up to the market place and preached 
as usual. The farmers were there with their carts. All 
gathered around me. I spoke of everything that I bear 
within me, of my rqesgage which I shall proclaim to the 
'whole world: that I am came to redeem them, that through 
me they shall gaih peace. They listened attentively' I 
think they were comfcfrtell by my words.* 

I don’t understand wfny they laugh. I myself never 
laugh. Formeqyerything is serious.%\s I stood there looking 
out over the large crowcf of people and thinking that iji 
each one of them there was a soul that must be saved if it 
was not to go under, that must beiieve if it was not to 
plunge into despair, I was moved by such solemnity and 
earnestness. Oh, it* was glorious to stand like that and 
feel them gathered around me. *1 seemed for a moment to 
be looking out over countless multitudes, even all those 
who had not came to hear me today—for it is quite a 
small market and thele are not go many people; to be 
looking out over all the people on earth, and all hungered 
and thirsted for peafce, and 1 was to sav£. them. It was a 
blissful moment. I shall itever forget it. 

I think I was filled with the spirit\oday and that they 
understood me. 
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When I had finished, one of thenustepped forward and 
gave me a cabbage on behalf of everyone there. I brought 
it home and this evening I have made good, noiftishing 
souplfrom it. It is a long timl sinGe I have had anything 
hot to eat. God bless him. 


Oh, the pity of humanity. They are all unhappy, dis¬ 
tressed; they all suffer. Johansson, the baker, is unhappy 
because they no longer buy hi# bread now that a bakery 
has opened next door. His thread is so good too; he has 
often given me a, loaf to take home. All bread is good. 
Ekstrom, the policeman, whom I ofteif talk to, is unhappy 
because his wife neglects the house, tmd I don’t think she 
bothers about him anv more. Even the magistrate is un¬ 
happy, because \ie has lost his only son. 

Only I am happy. For in me Jpufus the fire of faith 
which can never go out, which shall burn $nd bum until 1 
it has consumed me. I have no uneasiness, no anxiety; I 
am not like them*. That would nbt {e right. # 

No, I must not despair.^ I mus? believe for them. 


They have taken me to the workhouse so ftiat ichall be 
free of all earthly worfies and c^n devote myself entirely to 
my missioij as Saviour. I am well off here; we get food 
twice a day. Tlfe others here are n oor people. I feel so 
sorry for them. They ' dr f ^uict, good souls; I don’t think 
anyone has ever understood me so well as they do. They 
call me the Saviour, like ereryone else, »and have great 
respect for me. 

In the evenings I preach to them. They listen devoutly, 
and every word/caches their* hearts, ftow their eyes shine 
when I speaifl ffhey|ding to m<#—to»my wot-ds—as,their 
only hope. Yes, dieyrenow that I have come to save them. 

Always after supj|jr I gather them around me like this 
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and speak full of rap,*ure, full of the heavenly light within 
ijie; speak of the faith that can overcome everything, fhat 
transforms this world to a happy home given us by the 
Highest. The superintendent says that I may, by all npeans 
—it doesn’j. matter. He is pleased kvith me. Then we go to 
rest. There tire four of us in our room. The star haifgs over 
my bed; it shines and burns all night long in the dark 
above me. It casts its light over my face as I sleep. I am not 
like the others on earth. 


Oh, terrifying anguish in my soul! Anguish, despair fills 
us all. 

The star is missing^ the star of salvation which alone can 
guide us aright. This morning when I woke up, the nail I 
hang it on was empty. No one knows where it has gone. 
Darkness surrounds f u^. I loo£ for a single ray of light but 
1 find none* no way out of the terrible darkfiess. All are 
broken-hearted, the whole town is sunk in grief. From up 
here at the^workhouSfc can see it lying like ashes. The 
sky is grey and leaden, there is no agn of light. 

How are w^to be saved from ofcr need? How arc' we to 
find the way out of the despair that seizes us? » 

All put th£ir hope in me. But what am 1 if the star docs 
not shine above my head, if the heavenly light does not 
lead me? I am nothing then; I am just as poor as all the 
others. * 

Who is to save us then? 

Now it has been found. All day I have thanked and 
praised on my knees. • 

Old Enok had taken* it. We fougd it under his mattress. 
Now we are all glad and undismayed once more. My faith 
glows stronger than'ever aft£r this trial l^iavc undergone. 
Hg had ohly done it As a joke. I have fcfrgiven him. 
Sometimes I feel such loneliness ind emptiness round 
me. It seems as if people do not undefitaid my«message to 
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them. I doubt my power over their souls. How can I 
redtem them? 

They always smile so when I speak. ,\s soon as they see 
me itieir faces light up.tBut Jo they ready believe in ml? 

I think it is so strange that they do not understand who I 
am, that they cannot feel the fire which bums inside me— 
my heavenly rapture—how everything glows and is con¬ 
sumed within me. I can feel it myself so well. 

# Sometinfes when I preach, it is as if I were alone, 
although there are Urge crowds listening all around me. 
I am like a flame lcapmg higher and higher, rising clearer 
and purer toward,the sky. But no one warms himself at it. 

O doubt, that is trying to crush met What makes us so 
poor and abased as you dd? 

Today I have been out with the flowers and the birds. 
They were so glad because I came. The larks rejoiced; 
primroses and \ iolets peeped up fv<yywhere out of the 
grass. I preached for a while i:t the deepest reverence. 
Everything listened. The larks stopped'above my head to 
hear me. What pfcace the soul feNs Jh the country; every¬ 
thing there understands me so w£ll! 

If people were flowers and # trccs, thep tb^v would 
understand me ( too. Yes, they would be much lappier 

then. 

They are bound to ftie earth ^nd yet do not belong to it. 
They are flowers plucked up by the roots. The sun only 
burns them; the Soil is jyst waiting foj tftem to become soil. 
Nothing here mak<$ thejn*happy; nothing can save them 
except the message from heaven which I want to bring 
them. Then everything will*be explained and the earth 
will smell of lilies. Ther* they will g%in peace. 

When I came back to the town in the evening, + here 
were a lot of people collected'outside Aie taverns and they 
called for thetr#Savi»ur, wanted^ me # to preJfch to tjiem. 
But I said that I had Jeen away talking to my God and that 
I must go home ahdfhink over what heahad said. 
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Perhaps that was not right. But I felt like a stranger and 
yent home grieving. 


O my he^rt, how hard it is to live! How heavy to bear is 
the calling that has been laid upon me! 

This afternoon as I walked along the street deep in 
thought, I found myself in the midst of the children who 
were coming from school. They flocked arounlt me. 

“Look at the Saviouf,” they cried, “look at the 
Saviour!” * 

They pressed around from all sides; IJiad to stop. 

Then one of than stretched up his arms and shouted, 
“Crucified! ^Crucified!” • 

I think someone had taught it to them, for with one 
accord they all did the same. * 

They stretched up 1,heir small hands and all around me 
their childish voices shotted, “Crucified! Crucified!” 

It was as if a stoord had pierced my breast. I felt' my 
heart stand still; theSswfcat of anguish •broke out on my 
brow. With their shoutihg and noi#e in my ears I forced 
my way through them and escaped. I went into the yard of 
Lundgren, the carpenter, and wept. 


I love children? No one loves them as I do. When I look 
into their bright eyes I feel a joy which nothing else on 
earth can give. I want them to / come tp me. Then I would 
pick them up on my knee and stroke their hair and they 
would lay their„warm little cheeks against mine. . . . 

I have often see Johansson the faker’s little boy do that 
when Johansson has sat down to rest in the evening. I have 
seen him pat his ftfther’s cheek and pu^his arms around 
his neck and’they have s&t like that for a long time without 
a thought for anything else. It has m$de me long for a little 
hand to pat me like that. ... 
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But he who is to save mankind walks alone among them 
lik<» a stranger. He has no home here, no joy, no sorrojjv 
that belongs to the earth. He is an ou tea. t, for in hirA burns 
the ^re that is to consume th^m. Who is not as they are? 
Crucified! Crucified! 1 


Just believe and believe. Believe for them all. Oh, every 
evening I ;jm as tired as though I had lived their thousand 
livdS. I collapse on my bed and fall asleep like an animal. 
Only the star burn"* above rAy weary body so that I shall 
waken again and believe still more. 

Why have I been chosen for it? Often as I sit at the 
window up here at the workhouse and look-out over the 

9 # 

town, I think it is so strange that I of all people shall save 
them. I am so l»wly; many have greater power and might 
on earth than I. The calling weighs me down like a burden 
which I am,too weak to bear. I wdht’to sink down on my 
knees. My soul is filled with sucli anguish, t . . 

Their Saviour purely must noj sirjk down. He must not 
feel anguish in his soul. 

Ob, why must I, tvjirk am weakest of all, believe for 
them? 


This afternoon as I^vas talking across the market place, 
I met the^ magistrate. As he passed he nodded kindly. 
“Good afternoon, John^” he said. 

I almost stopped short. > . . 

He did not call me the Saviour! 

“Good afternoon, John,” t was all he tfaid. Just John, 
nothing else. 

No one has called me that since I was a child. Now I 
remember, it v^s my mother who Called me that. She 
would pick up on her knee# and stroke? my hej^d. I 
remember it so welliiow that I think back. . . . 

Good afternoc&i, *">hn. . . . 
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She was so good tonne. In the evenings she would come 
hmne and light the lamp and prepare the food, and then I 
would Creep up on her knee. Her hair was quite golden, 
her hands nice and white f/om scrubbing floors all /day. 
Now I remember it all so well—it is her I carry around my 
neck, it is Mother. ' 

Good afternoon, John. . .. 

How nice it felt when he said that. So nice and safe. All 
seemed to grow quite still inside me, no worryj no fe^ r of 
anything. 

Just John, nothing else. 

Oh, if only I could be like all the others! If I could take 
off the sign of my Saviour’s calling and go about like one of 
them; just be as they tire. Live here quietly and peacefully 
with my earthly work, as the others do, day after day; and 
in the evening go to bed tired from worldly tasks, which I 
have done as I should, pot from believing, just believing.... 

Perhaps*! could be a turner at Lundgren the carpenter’s. 
Or, if that was difficult, then I could sweep the yard. 

And so I would like them. And "there would not 
be this fire burning in me any most! No anguish would 
consume me apy more. 

Just John, nothing else. . . . They would all know so 
well who I was, would see me every day going about my 
business. John, he’s the one wl o sweeps the yard. . . . 

Oh, why must' I save them, I who am the poorest and 
weakest of all? I who want to live here in peace, so grateful 
for the earth which has bidden ine here to it. Like a guest, 
sunk down on his knees at the rich table; like a flower that 
scarcely raises iteelf above th» ground. 

O God, my Father, 4 if it be possible, then let this cup 
pass from me! 


No, no! I must not doubt! Not failjfchem! 

What is it that wants to lead my sq tl istrayi What is it 
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that wants to hurl them all down into an abyss of darkness, 
bedhuse I fail them? 

Something terrible has happened to ne! What is it? IJo 
I not believe any moreij 

Yes, yes! I believe! I believe as never before.»I shall save 
them. It is I, it is I who will save them. 

I walk and walk here at night, have no peace. In the 
streets, out on the roads, far into the woods and back again. 
yh«re is a wind, the clouds are driving before it. Where am 
I—my head is burnjfi^—I alh io tired. . . . 

Yes, I believe! I believe! J shall save them, I shall be 
sacrificed for them. Soon, soon. . . . 

Why, then, do I feel such anguish? Surely dye Saviour of 
mankind must not fear and despair Ss I do? 

No, no. . . . 

* » • 

Am I out in the woods regain? Don’t I hear the trees 
soughing? Why am I wandering abcut here? Why am I 
not with the people who are waifing and waitiilg? . . . 

But they don’t understand me! 

How are they ‘to understand me when I ym nothing 
but despair and torment? | How are they to believe in me 
when^ wander about in tl^p darkness with»ut j *-ace? 
•/cannot save,them! It is not I, not I! 

Yes, their Saviour is all the anguish and need tilat they 
do not understand. H'e is lice bird crying in the sky far 
above their, heads. They hear his cries there but think 
it is not for them’, because he is floating so high. Not until 
he falls dead and bleeding to earth do they understand 
him. Only then can they believe. 

Crucified! Crucified! o 

Yes, I want to be sacrificed, I waAt to be sacrificed! 

They shall be redeemed by my bloo<^ by my poor blood. 
Soon, soon it wij l happen. ... * 

Sleep sweetf>*all small flowers nerd’ in the darkness, all 
meadows, all tregs, Al people in the world. Have peace, 
dear earth.*I shall repeem you. 
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< I watch over you ih the night. All your anguish is mine. 
TPou shall not suffer, not be troubled about anything. I 
stall lay down my life for you. 

How silent it is here in the wood! Am I walking on dead 
leaves? Mydootsteps make no sound. 

Many flowers and leaves are mouldering now in the 
autumn and it is so soft under the trees, silent and soft. 
There is a smell of earth. 

i 

Is that the clock striking in the town? One—two —< , 

Oh, I am so tired, so tifed—I w ( -m; to go home. 

I must go home now and r^st, lie down for a while. They 
will be wondering where I am. < 

I must becoming out on to the road now. It is muddy— 

I think it rained yesterday—how windy it is! 

No, it is the bell ringing and ringing! It booms in the 
air. What is it? It sounds tenable. There arc a lot of them, 
they are tolling and'booming as though for Judgment Day! 
What is it? I mus^ run! * . 

Fire! Fire! The flajnes are leaping ug, the sky is blood 
red! The town is on fire!,The world is on fire, it is perishing! 

O God, I 'must save them! I,mu 5 t save them. They are 
waiting for nfc—isn’t hr coming, isn’t he coming. . . . 

Yes, I’m gunning, I’m running. I am coming to sa?e 
them. It’s the mud clinging t<f me. I’m running! 

Heaven and earth are on fi^e! Tliey are crashing down. 
Like a sea of fire..I must save them, I must s?ve them! 

My heart, you murt not pain mf —good heart, don’t pain 
me so, I cannot run then, cannot breathe—and I must save 
them! You know that I must save them. 

Nothing butV blazing sea! And the storm rages. Heaven 
is driving in flames across the worid and setting it alight. 

Now, now the osiers are Reside me. TJiey are running in 
the same direction as 1^ 

‘•The world is perishing,” I shout at them. 

“Oh,” they reply, “it’s only thelworkhouse.” 

Yes, it’s the wOTkhouse! All those joor people, those who 
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hunger and thirst because they cahnot believe, they’i* 
burtiing to death! They are perishing! Only I can sarts 
them! 

My heart, do not hurt so; we are nearly there—soon, 
soon. • • • 

Thetlames leap up, the smoke is here in the street, I can 
feel the heat. . . . 

Now I am there. 

The superintendent—a lot of people have collected here. 

“I shall save theijf,J[ shalf s?tve them!” I shout. 

“There’s no one there to save!” they call, placing them¬ 
selves in the way..They don’t understand me. I rush into 
the flames. 

The heat almost stuns ftie. No, I*do not sink down— 
their Saviour must ngt sink down. I only stagger at first 
— grope my way forward — through the hall—into the 
rooms. . . . 

^t is empty here—they are upstairs. 

The smoke nearly stifles me on the stairs. No, no, I do 
not sink down. I shall save them*—aTl—all. . . 

Where are they? • # 

I grope my way forward^n a dgze. The smok&is thick— 
tile flames leap^ip—I lurch about. . . . 

Where arc they? I 

Old Man Enok wlio ca.\no<# manage by himself—and 
Anton whogc legs are paralysed—and ^l?l Kristina who is 
out of her wits—and S-yruelsson—a*id Manfred from the 
gaol. . .. 

I can’t find them. . . . 

I creep along the floor. Tl*e flames lick^iftcr me. There 
Is a crackling all around me—a rotPr—it’s collapsing. . . . 
Where are they? They have moved tl^p furniture out, the 
beds, the chairs#. . . It’s bare^and empty—as though 
nobody lived Afire. Where are they? T^iey can’t be here— 
only I—only I.... I t 

It’s on fufe! On*fir|! The beams crash\lown. The flames 
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Hap up everywhere'. I rush around. Where are they— 
*here are they? All the poor—I can’t find them—they're 
qj?t here. . . . Only fire and devastation—only I—only 

I_ 


O my heart, is it you that is burning? Perhaps it’s only 
you. I can feel you consuming my body, my breast, my 
limbs, until nothing is left but you! Yes, consume it,con¬ 
sume it! I want only to be }oti, only^ybu, heart that hungers 
and thirsts, only you, fire tlvit devours me! 

Nothing else—nothing else—only yoji. . • . 

No—I cap’t go dn any—any longer. ... It’s the end.... 
Yes, yes, I sink dowft—it’s the* end—end. . . . 

O God, forgive me for not findipg the people I was to 
save. I can’t find them. Forgive a heart that’s on fire—only 
with longing to be «aArificed—to die—to die f . . . 

Yes, I feel that ^ou fofgive me. You forgive the heart^that 
burns for you—you love it—yes, you love it. You let it be 
consumed-jr-consumed—^you let it have*pcace—peace. . .. 


Crucified! Crucified! 



The Experimental World 



O NCE upon a time there was a world which was not 
intended to be a real, proper world but which was only 
mes^pt to experiment with this and that, where one could 
see by trial and err#r how everything turned out, what 
could be made of it.*It was to be like a laboratory, a 
research station wjicrc various suggestions and ideas could 
be tried out to see what they were*worth. If anything 
chanced to give a satisfactftry result,*proved ?o be perfect, 
then it was to be used elsewhere. 

A start was made with a little of everything. Plants and 
trees were set out and tenefed, fertil^ed with sun. They 
grew a bit, tTien they died out and mouldered away, others 
ha 3 to be started. Many animals were tfied, they did fairly 
well, they devcld^cd; but then‘all ^t once they stopped 
where they were or c*ept back almost to where they had 
begun', everything caifie to a standstill..Bu; < it didn’t 
matter very nyjch; failur?s were only to be ? :pected. 
Some things were not so l|ad for all that, afid much was 
learned. 

Then it v^as seen what could be done wfth human beings. 
It didn’t go at &11 wcl^. They grew^a bit, but then they 
slipped back again.They <X>uld be got so that they seemed 
almost perfect, whole nations, great and noble, but all at 
once they slipped back, proved to be nothing but animals. 
But it didn’t matter v^y much; til!lures were only to be 
expected. The earth was full of bones from all kinds of 
human beings vfio had turned out &adly, from nations 
that had beerf^ failure. But quite a l«t was learned ^Jjout 
how it should not bfi 

Then came th£id»a to try just one oWtwo; it was no use 
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Yjith such a lot of pfeople. A boy- and a girl-child were 
ctiosen who were to grow up in the most beautiful paA of 
tlje earth. They were allowed to run about in the woods 
and romp, play under the t&es and take delight in every¬ 
thing. They were allowed to become a young man and 
woman who loved one another, their happiness was 
complete, their eyes met as openly as if their love had been 
but a clear summer’s day. Even all the human failures 
around them saw that there was an unaccountable 
splendour about them wHicti madeMhem different from 
everything else in the world..And tTiey rejoiced at it; they 
could do that at least. Love drew the two lovers together. 
It could no^remaih merely as a beautiful earthly day; it 
rose up into a light‘where thfe young people felt dizzy, 
where they had to shut their eyes or be blinded; their hearts 
thumped, their lips quivered. They lay under the rose 
trees in the most beautiful part of the earth, in^a wonderful 
night whifch had been provided for them. And they ^fell 
asleep in bliss, in 'the ecstasy and perfect beauty of love, 
locked in e^ch other’s*arms. They awakehed no more; they 
were dead. They were to be useci ckewhere. 



The Lift That Went Down into JTeil 



M R SMITH, a prosperous businessman, opened the 
elegant hotel lift and amorously handed in a gracile 
creature sfnelling of furs and powder. They nestled to¬ 
gether on the soft seat and tbcalift started downward. The 
little lady extendecf h£r half-open mouth, which was moist 
with wine, and jhey kissed. They had dined up on the 
terrao" under the stars; now they we* going out to amuse 
themselves. 

“Darling, how divine it was up there,” she whispered. 
“So poetic sitflng tliere with you, like being up among 
the stars. That’s when you Veally fyi^w what love is. You 
do love me, don’t you?” 

\lr Smith answered with a kiss tha\ lasted still longer; 
the lift went dovtn. 

“A good thing yoifccame, my'darling,” he Said; “other¬ 
wise I’d have been in tin awful state.” 

• “Yes, but you can just imagine how insufferah e he was. 
The second I started getilng ready he ask«i wli*re I was 
going. ‘I’ll go wherd I pyase^’ I said. ‘I’m no prisoner.’ 
Then he (deliberately sat and stared at me the whole time I 
was changing, putting on my new bei^e—do you think it’s 
becoming? What # do yoft think looks best, by the way, 
perhaps pink after all?’^ 

“Everything becomes you, darling,” tfce man said, “but 
I’ve never seen you s<j love|y as tl*s evening.” 

She opened her fur coat with a gratified smile, they 
kissed for a lonjf time, the lfft went <fown. 

“Then wHty I was ready to *go lie took %ny hand and 
squeezed it so that jJ still hurts, and didn’t say a word. He’s 
so brutal,^ou’v6 nif idea! ‘Well, good-liye,’ I said. But not a 
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word from him. He’vs so unreasonable, so frightfully, I 

c^jn’t stand it.” 

“Pool* little thing,” said Mr Smith. 

*‘As though I can’t go out for a bit and enjoy myself. 
But then he’s so deadly serious, you’ve no idea. He can’t 
take anything simply and naturally. It’s as though ft were 
a matter of life and death the whole time.” 

“Poor pet, what you must have gone through.” 

“Oh, I’ve suffered terribly. No one has suAered ^ I 
have. Not until I met you thd. I know what love is.” 

“Sweetheart,” Smith said, huggftig* her; the lift went 
down. 

“Fancy,” she saidj when she had got her breath after the 
embrace, “sifting with you up*there gazing at the stars 
and dreaming—oh, I’ll never forget it. You sec, the thing 
is—Arvid is impossible, he’s so eveHastin^ly solemn, he 
hasn’t a scrap of poetry in hiili, he has no feeling for it.” 

“Darling, it’s intolerable.” 

“Yes, isn’t it—intolerable. But,” she went on, giving him 
her hand with a smiltf, “ltt’s not sit thinking of all that. 
We’re out t& enjoy ourselves. You 4 p really love me?” 

“Do I!” he s^id, bending her back so that she gapped; 
the lift went down. Leaning ovtr her he fondled her; shq 
blushed.« • 

“Let us make love tonight —Js ncler before. Hm?” he 
whispered. 

She pressed him tfl her and closed her ejvs; the lift went 
down. 

Down and down it went. 

At last Smith got to his feet, his face flushed. 

“But what’s the matter wifh thj lift?” he exclaimed. 
“Why doesn’t it stop? We’ve been sitting here for ever so 
long talking, haven’tVe?” 

“Yes, darlirtg, I supposi wc have, time go^aso quickly.” 

“Good Heavens, we’ve been sitting hpre for ages! What’s 
the idea?” 
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He glanced out through the grill. Nothing but pitdi 
daakness. And the lift went on and on at a good, even pad, 
deeper and deeper down. 

“IJeavens alive, what’s the Idea? It’s hke dropping down 
into an empty pit. And we’ve been doing tfcis for God 
knows tow long.” 

They tried to peep down into the abyss. It was pitch 
dark. They just sank and sank down into it. 

“Jhis is til going to hell,” Smith said. 

“Oh dear,” the \*oman wailed, clinging to his arm, 
“I’m so nervous. You’lf have to pull the emergency brake.” 

Smith pulled foj all he was worth. It was no good. The 
lift me r elv plunged down and down Interminably. 

“Ifs frightful,” she cried. “What ere we going to do!” 

“Yes, what the devil is one to do?” Smith said. “This is 
crazy.” 

The little lad) was in despair and lyirst into tears. 

“There, tliere, my sweet, don’t try, we myst be sensible. 
There’s nothing we can do. There no\$, sit down. That’s 
right, now we’ll sft here quietly botlfof us, close together, 
and see what happen?* It must stop some time or there’ll 
be the*devil to pay.” 

♦They sat and # waited. 

“Just think of something like this hapJ^eniiig,” the 
woman said. “And w<$ wer ygoyig out to have fun.” 

“Yes, it’s the very devil. Smith said. * 

“You do^ovetne, don’t you?” 

“Darling,” Smitlysai^ putting his arms around her; the 
lift went down. 

At last it stopped abruptly. There was such a bright light 
all around that it hurt^the <wes. They were in hell. The 
Devil slid the grill aside politely. 

“Good eveninf,” he saidNvitlj a deep bow. He was 
stylishly dressc^jn tails that hung on tbe hairy \op vertebra 
as on a rusty nail. . 

Smith and theVoman tottered out ih a daze. “Where 
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ijjj, God’s name are We?” they exclaimed, terrified by the 
weird apparition. The Devil, a shade embarrassed, en¬ 
lightened them. 

“But it’s not as bad as it Sounds,” he hastened to^dd. 
“I hope yoy will have quite a pleasant time, I gather it’s 
just for the night?” 

‘‘Yes, yes!” Smith assented eagerly, “it’s just for the 
night. We’re not going to stay, oh no!” 

The little lady clung tremblingly to his arm*. The light 
was so corrosive and yello\*y*green that they could hardly 
see, and there was a hot smell, the^ thought. When they 
had grown a little more used to it thqy discovered they 
were standing as it Vere in a square, around which houses 
with glowing doorways towered up in the darkness; the 
curtains were drawn but they could see through the chinks 
that something was burning inside. 

“You are the tv^otwho love each other?” the Devil 
inquired.« 

“Yes, madly,” Ihe lady answered, giving him a look 
with her lovely eyes. 

“Then tJiis- is the way,” he said, and asked them to 
follow please. ,They slunjc into a ifturky side street Feading 
out of the square. An old cracked lantern was hanging 
outside «a filtFiy, grease-stainedjJoorway. 

“Here it is.” He opened thadooWand retired discreetly. 

They went iif. A new devil, fat, fawning ,. with large 
breasts and purple pqwder caked on the moustache around 
her mouth, received them. Sht jmilejl wheezily, a good- 
natured, knowing look in her beady eyes; around the horns 
in her forehead* she had twined tufts of hair and fastened 
them with small bluetsilk riqbons, 

“Oh, is it Mr Smith and i|he little lady?” she said. “It’s 
in number eight then.” And she gave tAom a large key. 

TJJiey cliifibed th« dim, greasy staircase^ The stairs were 
slippery with fat; it was two flights up* Smith found number 
eight and went ini It was a fairly large, ifiusty loom. In the 
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middle was a table with a grubby clith; by the wall a bai 
wife smoothed-down sheets. They thought it all very niJe. 
They took off their coats and kissed fo~ a long tinfe. 

A^man came in unobtrusfvely from another door, fte 
was dressed like a waiter but his dinner jacket#vas well cut 
and his shirtfront so clean that it gleamed ghostlike in the 
semi-darkness. He walked silently, his feet making no 
sound, and his movements were mechanical, unconscious 
.almpst. His features were stern, the eyes looking fixedly 
straight ahead. He wfas deatlflfpale; in one temple he had 
a bullet wound. He got the room ready, wiped the dressing- 
table, brought in & chamber-pot and a slop-pail. 

They didn’t take much notice of Tiim, but as he was 
about to go, Smith said, *‘I think we’ll have some wine. 
Bring us half a^botdg of Madeira.” The man bowed and 
disappeared. 

Smith stated getting uncfressed.*IJie woman hesitated. 

“He’s coming back,” she said.* 

“Pshaw, in a place like this you neecJn’t mind. Just take 
your things off.”* She got out oT he? dress, pulled up her 
panties coquettishly and ^at on nis knee. It was lovely. 

“Just think,” she whispered, “sitting he*e together, you 
ind I, alone, iji such a queer, romantic place. poetic, 
I’ll never forget it.” * 

“Sweetheart,” he sKid. " ^he^kissed for a long time. 

The maji came in again, soundlessly* Softly, mechan¬ 
ically, he put d8wn thg glasses, poqjed out the wine. The 
light from the tabl(*lamg fell on his face. There was nothing 
special about him except that he was deathly pale and had 
a bullet wound in his temple. 

The woman leaped *ip with a sefeam. 

“Oh my God' Arvid! Is It you? Is it you? Oh God in 
Heaven, he’s dead! He’s sheft hirpself! ’ 

The man stood motionless, just st;fring inlfront of^him. 
His face showed no suffering; it was merely stern, very 
grave. 
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* “But Arvid, what have you done, what have you done! 
How could you! My dear, if I’d suspected anything Kke 
tl^at, you know I’d have stayed at home. But you never tell 
me anything. You never sstid anything about it, ijot a 
word! Howiwas I to know when you never told me! Oh 
my God....” 

Her whole body was shaking. The man looked at her as 
at a stranger; his gaze was icy and grey, just went straight 
through everything. The sallow face gleamed, no typod 
came from the wound, there «was just'a hole there. 

“Oh, it’s ghastly, ghastly!” she cried' “I won’t stay here! 
Let’s go at once. I can’t stand it.” 

She grabbed her in-ess, hat and fur coat and rushed out, 
followed by J>mith. They slipped going down the stairs, she 
sat down, got spittle and cigarette ash on her behind. 
Downstairs the woman with the moustache was standing, 
smiling good-naturedly and knowingly and nodding her 
horns. 

Out in the street”they calmed down a little. The woman 
put on her clothes, Straightened herself, powdered her 
nose. Smith put his arm protectively round her waist, 
kissed away th® tears thaf were on 'the point of falling—he 
was so good. They walked up into the square. 

The bead devil was walking Ikbout there, they ran into 
him again. “You have been,qui«t,” hfc said. “I hope you’ve 
been comfortable?.” 

“Oh, it was dreadfyl,” the lady^said. 

“No, don’t say that, you can't,think that. You should 
have been here in the old days, it was different then. Hell 


is nothing to complain of now. We do all we can not to 
make it too obvious, orHhe contrary to make it enjoyable.” 

“Yes,” Mr Smith said, “x must say jt’s a litde more 
humane anyway, that’s ^rue. 

“Qh,” the*"Devil said, “we’ve had evervftiing modern¬ 
ized, completely rearranged, as it should Jbe.” 

“Yes, of course, 4 you must keep up* with th<* times.” 
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“Yes, it’s only the soul that suffers nowadays.” 

•Thank God for that,” said the lady. 

The Devil conducted them politely to the lift.* “Gopd 
evening,” he said with a deep bow, “welcome back.” He 
shut the grill after them, the lift went up. 

“Thank God that’s over,” they both said, relieved, and 
nestled up to one another on the seat. 

“I should never have got through it without you,” she 
, whjfpered. He drew her to him, they kissed for a long time. 
“Fancy,” she said,^hen sh0 Mad got her breath after the 
embrace, “his doing such a thing! But he’s always had such 
queer notions. H^’s never been able to take things simply 
and no 1 ’'rally, as they are. It’s as though it were a matter of 
life and death the whole lame.” 

“It’s absurd,” Smyh said. 

“He might nave told me! Then I’d have stayed. We 
could havc^gone out another evcnJng instead.” 

# “Yes, of course,” Smith said, “of course,we*:ould.” 

“But, darling, let's not sit thinlang of that,” she 
whispered, putting her arms arouifd his neck. “It’s over 
now.” 

“\fes, little darling, lVs <jver npw.” He ciasp.»l her in his 
%rms; the lift ^ent up. 



Love and Death 


C 



O NE evening as I was out walking with my sweetheart 
in the street, the door of a gloomy house we were 
passing was opened suddenly and a Cupid put one fooj^out 
of the darkness. He was iso «ordinar^ little Cupid, but a 
large man, heavy and muscular, with hair all over his 
body. He most resembled a brutish archer as he stood with 
his clumsy cross-bo^ and aimed at me. He shot an arrow 
which hit me In the iireast; th'en he drew in his leg and 
shut the door of the house that was like a dark, cheerless 
fortress. I sank down; my sweetheart walked on. I don’t 
think she noticed that L sank down. Had she noticed it she 
would certainly have stcfpped and bent over me and tried 
to do something fof 1 me. The fact that she walked on meant 
that she could not haVe s£en it. My Moo'd ran after her in 
the gutter lor a while, but stoppedi-when there was none 
left. 



The Basement 



W E have all seen him and see him nearly every day. 

We don’t take much notice of him. Now and then 
t we j^ss him as he lies there but pay little attention; it is as 
though he should be? here, though he belonged to our 
world. I mean Lindgren, the little old man with the 
withered legs, the,one who drags himself along the streets 
and i r . <He parks with the help of h?s hands. He wears 
leather gloves, his legs, too* are covered with leather. The 
short-bearded face is jnarked by suffering which it cannot 
quite express; tfic eves are small and submissive. We have 
all met him fc mcet him continually. 1t®is as though he were 
a f^jirt of ourselves. In passing we j 5 ut a coin in hfc worn-out 
hand; he, too, must live. 

But few know much about him otlter than that he exists. 
So I am going to tell fou # a little more about tie old man, 
for I know him. 

• I had often ^topped a«l talked to the old c p for a 
while. There was something soothing and good about him 
which I seemed to infeed. I h»d done this so often that 
people mu$t have thought ne w r as an ^.nfortunate relative 
cf mine. It is no? so. Tlyn^is no distress in our family; only 
a grief which is 041 rs ^pd none other’s, which we bear 
erectly. But I felt I had to stand and talk to him sometimes: 
for his sake, so that he would not feel like an outcast, but 
also for my own, because he kad something to tell me. And 
there didn’t secir^Po be any gllf between us. I often th< ught 
that if I had not nad any legAo w^lk with, had had to drag 
myself along dy; ground as he did, it ifrould not have spited 
me so badly ntljer. I should have had no reason to think 
it strange Aat tfis had fallen to my lot. In this way there 
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y r as, after all, something we had in common. 

One evening in the late autumn I came across him m a 
park where lovers used to meet. He was lying under a lamp 
in order to be seen, stretching out his worn hand though 
nobody came. No doubt he thought that love makes people 
generous. Actually he didn’t know much about this world, 
but just lay stretching out his hand somewhere, just lived 
here all the same. It had been raining; he was muddy from 
the sodden ground and looked tired and ill. 

“Hadn’t you better be getting home, Lindgren?” I said. 
“It’s late.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I suppose I had.” 

“I’ll walk part 01 the way with you,” I said. “Where do 
you live?” 

He told me, we found that we lived not far from each 
other and went the same way. 

We crossed a street.* 

“Isn’t it’risky,” I asked, “when you want to get from one 
side to the other?’ 

“Oh no,” he replied. ’They’re on the lookout for me. 
Yesterday a policeman stopped theventire traffic for me to 
cross. But he s'-id I’d have to hurry, and you can’t wonder. 
Oh no, everybody here know." me; they seem to think I 
belong here.’" 

We went slowly on. I h"d to shot ten my steps and even 
stop occasionally so that he could keep up. It started to 
drizzle. He shuffled along at my feet, tne muddy hands 
scratching against the pavement, the body moving up and 
down. It was like an animal dragging itself home to its 1 . ir. 
Yet it was a human being like myself. I heard him talking 
and breathing down there z ; I was doing, but the street 
lamps shone feebly through t ie mist anu l could hardly see 
him. I was filled with such ptcy as I heard him down there, 
struggling to keep tip. 

“Don’tyou think you have a hard lot to btar, Lindgren?” 
I said. “You must often feel it’s unfair.” 
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“No,” he answered from below. “The odd thing is that k 
is ribt so bad as people think. You get used to it. An<^ I wJo 
born with it; it’s not as if a healthy gr>-wn man suddenly 
meet^ with something unexpected. No, I can’t say I have 
anything to complain of, if I really come to«think of it. 
There must be many who are worse off than I am. I am 
spared much that others have to go through. My life is 
quiet and secure; the world has been merciful to me. You 
jnus^remember that I only come in contact with the good 
in it.” 

“Oh?” I said wonderingly. 

“Yes, I only cogie in contact with good people; they’re 
the on 5 j ->nes who stop and give me a eftin. I know nothing 
about the others. They just* walk pas*.” 

“Well, Lind^ren, ^ou know how to make the best of 
things,” I answered with a smile. 

“But it’s t^ue, ’ he said seriously, •‘and it’s something to 
be jhankful for.” I also took it seriously; ii\ fa&, realized 
that he was right. What a great blessing it was getting to 
know only the good in life! 

We went on. Light *va^ coming from a shop’ in a base¬ 
ment. ‘I’m going to buy bread Jiere,” he«said, ^eeping 
up to the windqw and knocking. A girl came up th the 
parcel, which was all ready. “Good evening, Lintigren,” 
she said. “Ugh, whatVvcather 1 * You ought to be getting 
home.” 0 1 

“Yes, I’m goiffg,” th^ol^l chap answered. They nodded 
good-bye to each other, ^nd she closed the door after her. 

“I always do my shopping in the basement,” he said as 
we proceeded. 

“Yes, I suppose so,” i answered. 

“People there always s*| kind.” 

“Oh? Yes, perhaps.” 

“But they at%J’ he said decidedly. 

We struggles through one or two dark, hilly lanes. 

“I live ii/the Basement, too, as you ian imagine,” he 
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continued. “It suits me best. Our landlord arranged it. 
Re is a remarkable man.” 

^Theit we went through one street after the other, groping 
our way along. It had nevir occurred to me that it was 
such a lon&way home. I felt tired, exhausted. It was as if 
I, too, were dragging myself along in the darkness, neavily 
and wearily, though I was no cripple. I walked erect, as 
one should walk. By the street lamps I saw him crawling 
down there; then he disappeared again. I merely heard 
his panting breath. ' 

At last we turned into his street, and came up to the 
house where he lived. It was large and splendid; nearly all 
the windows were Lghted. There seemed to be a party on 
the first floor. The chandeliers glistened, music penetrated 
out into the dismal autumn night and dancing couples 
could be seen flitting past. He crept forward to the three or 
four steps which led, down to where he lived. Beside them 
was a window with a piece of curtain and a sardine ( tin 
with flower bulbs! “You’ll come down, won’t you, and 
have a look at my room?’ 1 ' he said. 

I had n6t-thought of that. I had not realized I would 
have to. I felt,strangely heavy at heart. Why should I go 
down? We were not close enough friends Jo warrant it. »I 
had come with him part of th'c way because we lived in 
much the same direction> I’d had '*no intention of going 
home with him. Why should 1 go down? But J had to. 

It occurred to me r that actually I knew the family up 
there who were giving the party^ It vyas strange that they 
had not invited me; they must have forgotten. 

“You don’t mind my asking you down, do you?” the 
old chap asked, as thdligh rcfaiarkipg on my silence. 

“No,” I said. 

He had misunderstood mel I wanted to go down and see 
hov^ he lived; that was why I had come alqitg. I wanted to 
go where I was asked. 

He shuffled dovfn the steps, got but thd key knd put it in 
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the lock. I noticed that this had been moved lower down jp 
th£ft he could reach it. 

“Our landlord had it done,” he said. “He thinks f>f 
everything.” The door openeS and we went in. When the 
light had been put on I looked around the Aom. It was 
small and bare. The floor was cold stone with one or two 
bits of carpet on it. In the middle was a table which had 
part of the legs sawn off, and two low chairs. In one comer 
t was ^the stove, which he could also use for cooking 
apparently. Beside it* was a fhhlf that served as a pantry. 
The tins were arranged according to height, with labels 
on. Pieces of brea^l he had evidently saved for dipping in 
his roff-e stood in a row. Around the shelf ^vas a white, 
paper lace edging. At one end of the room was his bed, 
consisting of a bunk ynsed off the floor; the bedcover was 
clean and nice. Respite all tlge poverty, every corner of the 
room was ngat and tidy. I don't knfc\* why, but this order¬ 
liness distressed me. Why did he^iave it like this? Had I 
been in his shoes I should have had it dirty and horrible— 
just a hole to creep into and hide # like an animal. It would 
have been easier then? I thought, to hold out. But it was 
clean and tidy everywhere 

• It seemed a fosy little ijomc as he crept abo 1 busily, 
reached up for the flower vase on the table and filled it with 
water, slid down agaVn, got a •cloth out of a little blue- 
painted chgst, spread it, gof out cups^uftl saucers. It cut 
me to the hcart^o see ljir^ doing th«se homely things. He 
had taken off the l'wthej gloves; his hands were flat with 
thick skin on the palms. He then lit the fire, blowing on it 
so that the flames roared up tin pipe; Aided coal, took 
down the coffee-pot ai«d pul it on? I was not allowed to 
help him; no, he Jfiew best how it should be. He did ' all 
with such a deft and practise® hatd that you # could see he 
enjoyed it, thafhe had grown fond of these little tasks. Now 
and then he vroujd look up at me good-naturedly. There 
was somethfhg scf warm and secure ab<^tt him here in his 
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hf me; he was not as he was in the street. Soon the coffee¬ 
pot wa^s simmering on the fire and the aroma filled the 
rqom. When it was ready he crept up laboriously on to his 
chair and settled down, beaming and contented. He ptjpred 
out the coffee and we began to drink. It was nice and 
warming. He thought I should eat some bread too', but I 
didn’t want to take it from him. He himself ate with a 
marked solemnity, slowly breaking piece after piece and 
carefully picking up all the crumbs. There was such rp/er - 1 
ence about his meal. His e}eS shone * never have I seen a 
face so radiant as his, never transfigured in such a tranquil 
way. 

I felt at once mefoed and oppressed at seeing him like 
this in the midst of his affliction. How could he? I, who 
lived the real life, who merely sat here as a temporary 
guest in order to see what it was like down here in his lair— 

I had no peace. Well. I' thought to myself, he probably has 
something tlse,he hopes Tor. He must be one of those v(ho 
believe in God and the like, and then anything can be 
endured, nothing is ftard^* And I remembered that I was 
going to ask him about this very* thing, which forever 
weighed me dof-vn, whicly never gate me any peace, hvhich 
dragged me down into the deptj'ns where I (lid not want t® 
be. Thaf was why I had come home with him, to ask him 
about it. I didn’t belong d%wn here/was only going to ask 
him about it. t 

“Tell me, Lindgrep,” I saic^, “when 6ne’s life is like 
yours, when one has to suffer as yqu dq*.I suppose one feels, 
more strongly than the rest of us, the need of believing 
that there is something outside this world, that there is a 
prevailing God who hafc a higher purpose with what he lays 
upon us?” 

The old man pondered a Aioment. 

“¥o,” he rephed*slowly, “not when ojjt’s life can be 
like mine.” 

I thought this \ffes strange, distressing to hfcar. Was he 
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not aware of his misery, did he not know how rich and 
glorious life should be? 

“No,” he said, lost in thought, “it is not we who need 
him. Even if he existed he cdhld not tell us more than we 
already know and are grateful for. 

“I Ifeve often talked to our landlord about it,” he went 
on. “He has taught me a great deal. Perhaps you don’t 
know our landlord here in the house, but you should; he 
is a Strang# man.” 

“j^O, I don’t know him.” 

“No, of course nfit—I see that—but you should.” 

Oh, I thought^ yes, maybe. I didn’t know this remark¬ 
able landlord he was talking about* he might well be 
something out of the ordinSry, but I lived in another house. 
I kept my thoughts to myself, however. 

“I wonder,”*the ofd chap answered me. “He has many 
houses—nearly all of them. He owits yours, too, I think.” 

“Yes,” he went on, “he’s a grcftt one for^mawaging and 
arranging everything. When I came aifti asked if he could 
perhaps house mi? here, as I, too'hacfrto live somewhere, he 
eyed me narrowly for*a long time. 

“‘Well, I shall have* fo put ^ou in th^ base*+i?nt,’ he 
%ud. ‘You can’jl live up in^lhe house itself.’ 

“‘No,’ I answered, ‘I see that.’ 

“‘I think the baseVient will^uit you,’ he said. ‘I hope 
I’m not mistaken about yo%? What’s yewr own opinion?’ 

“ ‘I think it vt|ould do ruc«ly for rr^e mere.’ 

“‘Yes. You know, 3 ont you, that I won’t have just 
anyone there. No bitterness and hatred, no wicked or un¬ 
dependable people. Upstairs I have to toke in all kinds, 
many whom I know vyy little abolt, but in the basement 
I want good, reliable people, people I know and like. 
What do you think—do youfbelqpg here?’ 

“ ‘I’d like v§ry much to think so,’ I*answer#d happjjy. 

“‘Well and#good. But can you pay the rent?’ he said, 
for he’s strict, to#—that he is. ‘Everyor* must pay; there’s 
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no getting out of it, however wretched you are. You can 
live it cheaply, as you’re not fit for much. But you must 
pay something at all events. How will you scrape it 
together?’ 

“ ‘I shall Jiave to live on the good people in the wofld.’ 

“ ‘Are there any?’ he asked, looking at me sharp 4 y. 

“ ‘There must be many, surely.’ 

“‘That is right,’ he said. ‘That is easy to work out for 
anyone who really wants to. You are a man oPsense ; you 
shall live with me.’ 

“Yes, he is remarkable, though So Simple and natural. 
He has helped me over much. I couldn’t get on without 
him. Every now and then he looks in and sits for a while, 
talking. It’s sfich a helj). It cheefts one up being appreciated. 
‘You’re a worth-while man, Lindgrcn,’ he says. It does 
one good to hear that.” 

He looked at me^ir* glad Content. “Are you a worth¬ 
while man?” he asked. 

I made no answer, but looked down at the floor, hot 
wanting to meet his »/es. • 

“One should* be,” he Said. “It hflps one over a lot to 
know that one^is.” 

The room about us was plalfa but snug. The lamplight 
shone over tht low table with "its sawn-oft legs, over the 
cloth where his saved-up bjead lay, jlver the bed on which 
he took his rest. #He paid no Attention to my silence. He 
was sitting with his*own thoughts, I could see* 

Then he got down from the <. l/aii* saw to the fire, washed 
up the cups and put them on the sfielf where they belonged; 
crept to the bunjt and made it ready, folding up the bed¬ 
cover. But when he Had folded it t across the seat of the 
chair and smoothed it, he remained kneeling there. 

“It’s good when tfie d|y is iver,” he sara. And one could 
see diat he \ 9 as tire<i 

“Is it, Lindgren? When life is so full and Veans so much 
to you?” 
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“Yes,” he answered, looking quietly in front of him, 
“life is full. I know that so well, I feel it so surely and finrly 
inside me. But each day is heavy to be .r. 

“I tell you this because 4 think we understand one 
another so well. And one mustn’t pretend to bf better than 
one is.*’ 

He drew a deep breath. Seeing him huddled together 
there on his knees, one might have thought he was praying, 
but he wafjust made like that. 

I '£o,t up quietly to go, wgn$ up and thanked him, said 
good-niglTh He thoflglft I should come back when I felt like 
it, and I said I should like to. Then he crept with me to the 
door and I was standing out in the street again. 

The whole house was in darkness now. Even the first 
floor where the chandeliers had blazed just now. It could 
not have been real*party if it was already over. The old 
man's lamp was the only on£ burning it lighted me nearly 
all the w'ay*home. 



The Evil Angel 



AN evil angel passed along the deserted streets in the 
-TA-middle of the night. The storm howled between the 
rows of houses, raged up above in tH darkness, there was 
not a soul to be seen, only Ije, He walked hunched a£hinst 
the wind, coarse and sinewy, tight-lipped. Abosu. his body 
was a blood-red mantle which concealed the huge wings. 
He had broken out.of the cathedral; hfe had stood there 
long enough*in the musty stench. Century after century 
he had smelled the reek of wax candles and incense under 
the vaults; cenfury after century hi had‘heard songs of 
praise and the mumble* of prafyers to a god who hung dead 
above his Ijead. For centuries he had seen people kneeling 
with their eyeS raked, gabbling everything they believed 
in. This craven mob* stinking of faith « a pack of lies! 
This sickening jumble of'bewilderment, worry and pitiful 
hope of being let off, of still bein| title to clutch on, 1 Now 
he had broken out! 

He had rises, out of his fetcer/and trampfed on the altar 
with his sinewy foot, knocking over tljte holy vessels. He had 
stepped down in„wrath on to/die floor of the church and 
kicked aside the h&socks. Tl^e saints huf g refund about 
with their pious, ecstatic fafcespjjKe felics inside the gratings 
smelt decayed; in a side chapel, whereat light was burning, 
a child lay on giusty straw and a mother of wax knelt 
beside it—all this litte%of lies and stupidity! Kicking open 
the doors, he stood outside in the wind^.night. 

Only he was true? 

He walked*into thf streets, stood and looted about him. 
Oh, so this was how they lived—humankii^l. 

He stopped in fiy>nt of the doorway ofja house, looking 
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up at it with burning eyes. Then he scratched a cross on 
the* door with the sword he was carrying. “You shafi 
die!” he said. 

Then he went to the next, crouching; the wings attache?! 
to thfe enormous shoulders gave him the appearance of 
being hunchbacked. There, too, he. stopped, scratched the 
cross again. “You shall die,” he said. 

So he moved from one house to the next, scratching with 
the sword, ^hich was short and thick, as if for slaughtering. 

au shall die. You shall c^ic* Andrew shall die. And^ot* 
shall die. 

“And youl” 

He went on through the whole to^jrn, battling against 
the wind, forgetting no one*. 

When he had finished he went outside the ramparts, out 
into the night vfhere tio one lived. There he threw off his 
mantle and stood naked. Anfl spre;tding out his wings he 
flew r away iifto the wide open darkm ,s. 

When people awoke in the morning they were all 
surprised to find h cross drawnen their houses. But they 
were not frightened. Tjicy wondered how it had happened 
and why it had been don?; talked about it before going as 
i^ual to their work. Why^lad tl?is well-known si.a been 
carved everywhere? There was so much rise of greater 
importance of which V remind^them. 

They knew quite well that they were gping to die, they 
said. 



The Princess antf All the Kingdom 



O NCE upon a time there was a prince, who went out 
to fight in order to win the princess whosd'beauty was 
greater than all others’ aryi ,whom he loved abov^very- 
thing. He dared his life, he battl&l his way so*p by step 
through the country, ravaging it; nothing could stop him. 
He bled from his wounds but merely cast himself from one 
fight to the next, the most valiant nobleman to be seen and 
with a shield as pure as his own young features. At last he 
stood outside tfie city where the prirtcess lAcd in her royal 
casde. It could not^h^ld out* against him and had to beg 
for mercy* The gates were thrown open; h& rode in as 
conqueror. 

When the princesscaw how proud anc>handsome he was 
and thought of how he Iftd dared ljis life for her sake, she 
could not withstand his power bbt*gave him her hapd. He 
knelt and covered it witfi ard&it kisses. “Look, my bridg, 
now I have won you!” he exclaimed, radiant with happi¬ 
ness. “Look, everything ^ have fojtght for, now I have 
won it!” # 

And he commaftded thatVtheir weddjng should take 
place this same day. 'Hie wh«l£ city decked itself out for 
the festival and the wedding was fceleSrated with rejoicing, 
pomp and splendour. 

When in the evcnin| he went to ^nter the princess’s bed¬ 
chamber, he was met outside by the kged chancellor, a 
venerable man. Bo^ing|his s|\ow-white nead, he tendered 
the keys of the kingdom and the crown of go^l and precious 
stones to the young conqueror. 

“Lord, here are<he keys of the lAngdoqi which open the 
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treasuries where everything that now belongs to you is kept.” 

The prince frowned. 

“What is that you say, old man? I do 1 ot want your keys. 
I have not fought for sordid gain. I have fought merely &> 
win Ifcr whom I love, to win that which for me is the only 
costly thing on earth.” 

The old man replied, “This, too, you have won, lord. 
And you cannot set it aside. Now you must administer 
and look alfer it.” 

“La*you not undenstand vihjt I say? Do you not under¬ 
stand that*&ne can fight, can conquer, without asking any 
reward other than one’s happiness—not fame and gold, not 
land and power on earth? Well, then, I have conquered but 
ask for noihmg, only to livt happily with what, for me, is 
the only thing of value in life.” 

“Yes, lord, ydu hafe conquered. You have fought your 
way forward as the bravest <Jt the lr;we, you have shrunk 
from nothing, the land lies ravaged wnere you fctve passed 
by.*You have won your happiness. Butt lord, others have 
been robbed of thfcirs. You have»con^uercd, and therefore 
everything now belong to you. It is a big landjkfertile and 
impoverished, mighty anti laid waste, ful^ of r,~hes and 
qped, full of joy and sorroy, and* all is now yours For he 
who has won *the princess and happiness} to him also 
belongs this land whety: she wasrfborn; he shall govern and 
cherish it.” 

The prince stjod thereyllwering afTd fingering the hilt 
of his sword uneasily. 

“I am the prince ^f happiness, nothing else!” he bunt 
out. “Don’t want to be attything else. If yqji get in my way, 
then I have my trusfy jword.” 

But the old may put out his hand soothingly and the 
young man’s arm sank. He loj>kedfit him searchingly, with 
a wise man’s c^dm. 

“Lord, you^re no longer a prince,” he said gently. “You 
are a king.” 
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And lifting the crown with his aged hands, he put it on 
the other’s head. 

When the young ruler felt it on his brow he stood silent 
and moved, more erect thafi before. And gravely, with his 
head crowded for power on earth, he went in 'to his 
beloved to share her bed. 



Paradise 



AND the Lord said: “Now I have arranged things for 
.f\you here as best I can; planted rice, peas and potatoes, 
many edible plants which you will find useful, various kinds 
of gradto{Qjr baking brtad, codoainut palms, sugar cane and 
turnips; marked out ground suitable for pasture land and 
gardening; provided animals that are easy to tame and 
wild animals for hunting; laid out plains, valleys and 
mountainous rt gions, terrafces that <jan well "be used for 
growing grapes and olives; set out pines, eucalyptus trees 
and fair acacia groves; devised birch woods, lotus flowers 
and breadfryit trees, violet slopes *apd wild strawberry 
patches; invented the sunshine—tvhich you’ll* find will 
please you; put the moon in the heavens ?o that you’ll have 
something to go by till you’re bfj erftugh to get a clock; 
hung up the stars to giiidc you on the sea and*lead your 
thoughts- -those that arc not of tlje earth; yen t’.it there 
a*c clouds to gi^e rain andthade, thought out thi masons 
and determined their^ pleasant changing, <!hd one thing 
and another. I hope y»u \sill lilt it. 

“But remember to eat of Ac *ree of knowledge, so that 
you will be rcali^ sensibje\jufc wise.” 

And the first huma^i b^jn* bowed deeply and humbled 
themselves before their I^d. “Thank you very much,” 
they said. 

They began to dig# and cultivate the soil, to reap, 
multiply thcmsclv^ and fill the who^c of paradise, and 
they liked it very much. Tljey ale freely of the tree of 
knowledge, as |he Lord had 4>ld them, but did not gjpw 
noticeably seMiblf. They beoyne very sly and artful and 
intelligent, and Veil-informed and excellent in many 
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ways, but they did not become sensible. And this made 
their\xistence increasingly complicated and troublesome, 
?nd they got into more and more of a muddle. 

At last a resolute man appeared who was grieved by the 
way things were going, and he stepped forward before the 
Lord and said: “The people are behaving so strangely 
down there, it seems to me; it’s true they grow more in¬ 
telligent and shrewd every day, but they prefer to turn 
their cunning and great learning to evil and senseless uses; 
I don’t know, but there mfist' be som'ething wronr 1 tfith the 
tree of knowledge.” 

“What,” said the Lord, “something \yrong with the tree 


of knowledge, did you say? Certainly not. It must be like 
that, don’t you see? « T t’s the best I could do. If you think 
you know whaj it ought to be like, then please say.” 

No, he didn’t know. But all was not as it should be down 
there, and however - /ell-thought-out the tree pf knowledge 
might be,'it did seem as though eating from it made t^em 
a little foolish. 

“But the tree cannot' be otherwise,” the Lord said. 
/ * . 

“Admittealy,'it’s rather complicated learning how to eat 
of it, but it mvst be cony>licated; it can’t be helped. Some 
things you must find out for y<?.rselves, or vvhat’s the point 
of your existence? You can’t be spoon-fed the whole time. 
Personally, I think the trdis the finest thing I’ve created, 
and if you don’t shjow yoursn ves worthy of it, human life 
won’t be much to speak of. Tid/ tjiem th/t.” 

And with that answer the ; ia,n h^d to be content. 

But when he had gone the Loi^l sat there quite distressed. 
If they had found fault with anything else he had made, it 
wouldn’t have mattered so much, bit''.he tree of knowledge 
was especially dear to his heart, perh^os because it had 
been so much more difficult* to make than the other trees 
and everything else on the earth. Like the/ great artist he 
was, he was thinking at this moment not oC his generally 
recognized achievements but only of this misunderstood 
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work into which he thought he had secretly put his vdsole 
soul, without having any joy of it. And just became this 
very work of his seemed to him so extremely important, hj| 
couldn’t imagine that humanity could do without it— 
its real, deep significance. 

And perhaps he was right. He was, after all, a great 
creative spirit and ought to know best himself. He ought 
to know what he had put his soul into. 

He sat thinking that people were ungrateful to him and 
his mdi^outstanding ^ork. 

It is not 'eSsy to know how long he sat thus. Perhaps 
time passes quickly in eternity and the wingbeats of the 
Lord’s 'bought are perhaps as thousands of years for us. 
Then a man came again before him, but this*time it was 
the archangel Gabriel himself who came. 

“You have no* idea what it’s like down in paradise,” he 
said. “It is quite incredible. 'They J aje trying to destroy 
everything for you and they think of the wojst imaginable 
deeds of villainy to bring it about. There is a deafening 
noise and they hurl the hideous fruits*of the tree of know¬ 
ledge at each other so tbamhey burst with a hortible roar, 
and, w irst of all, uproot all the vegetation* They bluster 
a«d brag so that it’s shamt/ul to hear them and hey say 
they’re much cleverer than God himself, fc*r they invent 
much greater things than you/and they have frightful 
monsters that shatter everytlijng in thqjr path, everything 
that you have •Jreated,^ i^icl in the,air they have huge 
imitation birds that vonjjt Jire and devastation. I have 
never been in hell—^m^ad to say—but that’s what it 
must look like. It is an domination. And it^s all the fault of 
that tree of knowle<h( 6 .»You should Jicver have given it to 
them—and come tjthat, I said so frorp the outset. Think 
what you like, but have a loc^c at liow things are there!” 

And the Lor<j looked down^n to tho* earth and saw that 
it was true. Then wrath was kindled in his mighty, pained 
creator’s soul and lightning flashed froifi his eyes and he 
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sens out his hosts and they drove the people out, together 
with\ll their evil and devilish works, into the great desert 
(if Savi, where nothing grows. And he set a fence around 
paradise, and two angels at'its gate, each with his machine 
gun and Awning sword. And the desert lay right riext to 
paradise and the fence round about. 

Inside, life was delightful with its sun and verdure, fresh 
and springlike now that the people had been driven out; 
the meadows smelled sweet and the air was full of bird 
song. And the banished stoofi lookirig in betwe$p,*ne bars 
and saw it, but they could not get in'. 

And the angels—those who were not on guard—retired 
to rest after the batMe and fell asleep, exhausted. But under 
the best-loved tree in paradise the Lord sat in deep con¬ 
templation, an,d its branches shaded him with their great 
peace. 



The Children s Cawvaign 



E VEN the children at that time received military 
training^ were assembled in army units and exercised 
just as though on active service, had their own headquarters 
and a'uw^l manoeuvres whcti ^everything was conducted 
as in a reai*state of war. The grown-ups had nothing 
directly to do wi^h this training; the children actually 
exercisrd themselves and all command was entrusted to 
them. The on'y use made of aduU experience was to 
arrange officers’ training courses for specially suitable 
boys, who were chosen with the greatest care and who were 
then put in, charge of the military) education of their 
coiqrades in the ranks. 

These schools were of high standing and there was 
hardly a boy throughout the laAd who did not dream of 
going to them. But the (jntrance tests were particularly 
hard; : ot only a perfect physique,was required bn also a 
highly developed intelligence and character. The age of 
admission was six to s^ven years and the smXll cadets then 
received an excellent training, kith purely military and in 
all other respects, chiefly the farther mqjdding of character. 
It was also greatly to omj’sSpTtdit in afitcr life to have passed 
through one of these schqpW It was really on the splendid 
foundation laid here ^ha^ahe quality, organization and 
efficiency of the child amiy rested. 

Thereafter, as aln^y mentioned^ the grown-ups in no 
way interfered but Everything was entrusted to the children 
themselves. No adult might meddle in the command, in 
organizational details or mat^us of promotion. Every tl^ng 
was managed^ind,supervised tW the children; all decisions, 
even the most vital, being replied b^ their own little 
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general staff. No one over fourteen was allowed. The boys 
then passed automatically into the first age-group of the 
Aguiar troops with no mean military training already 
behind them. 

The large, child army, which was the object of the f whole 
nation’s love and admiration, amounted to thr^e army 
corps of four divisions: Jnfantry, light field artillery, 
medical and service corps. All physically fit boys were 
enrolled in it and a large number of girls belonged to it as 
nurses, all volunteers. 

Now it so happened that a smaller, quit^Tnsignificant 
nation behaved in a high-handed and unseemly way 
toward its powerfuV neighbor , and the insult was all the 
greater sine’e this nation was by no means an equal. 
Indignation was great and general and, since people’s 
feelings were running high, it was necessary to rebuke the 
malapert and at thv' fcame lime take the chance to sub¬ 
jugate the*country in Question. In this situation the cjiild 
army came forward and through its high command asked 
to be charged with fne crushing and subduing of the foe. 
The news bf this caused a sensation, and a wave of fervour 
throughout thf country^ The proposal was given serious 
consideration in supreme quarters and as a result the 
commission Was given, with some hesitation, to the chil¬ 
dren. It was in fact a task Well suited to this army, and the 
people’s obviour wishes in tft; matter had also to be met, 
if possible. 

The Foreign Office therefoiW s^nt the defiant country an 
unacceptable ultimatum and, {sending the reply, the child 
army was mobilized within twenty-four Lours. The reply 
was found to be unsatisfactory cm( war was declared 
immediately. ( 

Unparalleled enthusitam (narked the departure for the 
fro^t. The intrepid little yoWigsters had gr<^n sprigs in the 
barrels of their rifles and wrfre pelted with flQwers. As is so 
often the case, th^ campaign was £>egun in the spring, and 
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this time the general opinion was that there was someyfing 
symbolic in It. In the capital the little commander-iil-chief 
and chief of general staff, in the presence of huge crowd# 
made a passionate speech to the troops in which he ex¬ 
pressed the gravity of the hour and his conviotion of their 
unswerving valour and willingness to offer their lives for 
their country. 

The speech, made in a strong voice, aroused the greatest 
ecstasy. The boy—who had a brilliant career behind him 
and hrff^jcached his? exaltefl position at the age of only 
twelve and a*half—was acclaimed with wild rejoicing and 
from this moment was the avowed hero of the entire 
nation. rr hcrc was not a dry eye, ana* those of the many 
mothers especially shone with pridg and ha*ppiness. For 
them it was th<* greatest day in their liycs. The troops 
marched past below fluttering banners, each regiment 
with its mufre corps at the head. It "as an unforgettable 
spectacle. 

There were also many touching incidents, evincing a 
proud patriotism, as when a litflc fofir-year-old, who had 
been lifted up on his «nqjher’s arm so that he* could see, 
howled with despair and shoutegl, “I want to too. I 
Want to go, toc^!” while hi& mother tried to hush ! .m, ex¬ 
plaining that he wa$ too small. “Small am I, eh?” he 
exclaimed, punching her face sf) that her nose bled. The 
evening paoers wei' full qf such episodes showing the 
mood of the people an<^ Af me troops who were so sure of 
victory. The big march pj^tyas broadcast and the C.-in-C.’s 
speech, which had bcferwfccorded, was broadcast every 
evening during the da^that followed, at*7.i5 p.m. 

Military operati^s*had already*begun, however, and 
reports of victory .fegan to come ixi at<>nce from the front. 
The children had quickly taken tne offensive^ and on one 
sector of the front had inflated a Ifcavy defeat on#the 
enemy, seven^huiidred c^ead ■'.Id wounded and over twelve 
hundred pnsonAs, while thf i* own losses amounted to 
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onfy a hundred or so fallen. The victory was celebrated at 
home'with indescribable rejoicing and with thanksgiving 
^grvices in the churches. The newspapers were filled with 
accounts of individual instances of valour and pictures 
several columns wide of the high command, of whidh the 
leading personalities, later so well-known, began to* appear 
now for the first time. In their joy, mothers and aunts sent 
so much chocolate and other sweets to the arrr^v that head¬ 
quarters had to issue a strict order that all such parcels 
were, for the time being at*afiy rate,‘forbidden^ strife they 
had made whole regiments unfit "for* battle’and these in 
their turn had nearly been surrounded, by the enemy. 

For the child 5 rmy was already far inside enemy 
territory anS still rrymagcd to keep the initiative. The 
advance sector^ did retreat slightly ,in order to establish 
contact with its wings, but only improvecf its positions by 
so doing. A stalematV ensued in the theatre ofjvar for some 
time after 4 <his t , 

f During July, however, troops were concentrated for a 
big attack along thd wh&le line and huge reserves—the 
child army’s, m comparison w^th «those of its opponent, 
were almost inexhaustible—were mustered to the* front. 
The new offensive, which lasted for several.wecks, resulted, 
too, in an almost decisive victory for,the whole army, even 
though casualties were A'gh. The^children defeated the 
enemy all along tlje line, b<tt did not manage to pursue 
him and thereby exp'oit their ^xqcess to f he full, because 
he was greatly favoured by tie /athat his legs were so 
much longer, an advantage ofyvhlch he made good use. 
By dint of forced marches, however, the children finally 
succeeded in cutting^ the enemy’s' H^ht flank to pieces. 
They were now in the very«heart of thf country and their 
outposts weje only a few dars’ march from the capital. 

It was a pitched battle on A'big scale and/he newspapers 
had enormous headlines epery (jay wljiclx depicted the 
dramatic course oVevents«4t set hours tHfe radio broadcast 
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the gunfire and a r&umd of the position. The war corre¬ 
spondents described in rapturous words and vivid dolours 
the state of affairs at the froijt—the cirldren’s incredit If 
feats, their indomitable courage and self-sacrifice, the 
whole morale of the army. It was no exaggeration. The 
youngsters showed the greatest bravery; they really be¬ 
haved like heroes. One only hafl to see their discipline and 
contempt of death during an attack, as though they had 
been grown-up men at least. 

It WcJ.an^mforggftajjjle sigflt to see them storm ahead 
under murderous machine-gun fire and the small medical 
orderlies dart nirjbly forward and pick them up as they 
fell. Oi .he wounded and jlying who were moved behind 
the front, those who had had a leg shet away or their bellies 
ripped open by § a ba^pnet so that their entrails hung out— 
but without one sound of ajmplagilcrossing their small 
lips. The hand-to-hand fighting h^d^een very fierce and 
a jjpreat number of children fell in th^, wihile*they were 
superior in the acjual firing. Losses were estimated at 4000 
on the enemy side and 7000 amogg the children, according 
to the secret reports. Th% victory had been hard won but 
all the more complete. 

• This battle became very famous and \^as alsv, of far 
greater importance than any pirviously. It was now clear 
beyond all doubt th£t the children were incomparably 
superior in tactics, disci ahn? and inc^vidfual courage. At 
the same time,5iowev(gvii was admitted by experts that 
the enemy’s head-loj^g #e^cat was very skilfully carried 
out, that his strength v^prfrvidently in defence and that he 
should net be undemred too much f Towiid the end, also, 
he had uncxpectedi^mhdc a stubborn resistance w hich had 
prevented any further penetr&tioj|. • 

This observation was notAvithout truth. actual fact 
the enemy wai anytliing but\ warlikS nation, and indeed 
his forces fouftd k wr .difficilt to holc^ their own. Never¬ 
theless, they imfirovec vith practice during the fighting 
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and became more efficient as time went on. This meant 
that they caused the children a good deal of trouble in 
tech succeeding batde. Th^y also had certain advantages 
on their side. As their opponents were so small, for instance, 
it was possible after a little practice to spit several of*them 
on the bayonet at once, and often a kick was enough to fell 
them to the ground. 

But against this, the children were so piuch more 
numerous and also braver. They were everywhere. They 
swarmed over one and in between one’s leg s aq^ >{he un¬ 
warlike people were nearly demented by all these small 
monsters who fought like fiends. Little fiends was also 
what they were generally called—not without reason— 
and this name was even adopted in the children’s home¬ 
land, but thereat was a mark of honour and a pet name. 
The enemy troops ha^all their work cut out merely defend¬ 
ing themselves. At last^ however, they were able to check 
the others* advance and even venture on one or two 
co>unter-attacks. Everything then came ^to a standstill for 
a whi'le and there was a fireathing-space. 

The c hifdren 'were now in possession of a large part of 
the country. Bist this was-not ^Iways so easy. The popula¬ 
tion did not particularly like them and proved not to bfc 
very fond of efiildren. It was alleged- that snipers fired on 
the boys from houses and\hat they*were ambushed when 
they moved in sifiaty-detachmtlnts. Children had even been 
found impaled on stal es or withrtfceir eye?’gouged out, 1 so 
it was said. And in many cascith^se^tories were no doubt 
true. The population had quK? lost their heads, were 
obviously goaded intc^a frenzy, arifcas they werv of litde 
use as a warlike naticAi and their frailty could therefore 
find no natural outlet, t^ey fried to revdage themselves by 
atrocities. TJ»ey felt overrun #»y all the foreign children as 
by troublesome verifiin and Aeing at their wits’ end, they 
simply killed whenever they had die chances In order to 
put an end to these outrages the children burned one 
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village after the other and shot hundreds of people tftuly, 
but this did not improve matters. The despicable deeds of 
these craven guerrillas caused them encness trouble. 

At home, the accounts of all this naturally aroused the 
most fitter resentment. People’s blood boiled to think that 
their small soldiers were treated in this way by those who 
had nothing to do with the \far, by barbarous civilians 
who had n<^ notion of established and judicial forms. Even 
greater indignation was caused^however, by an incident 
that occurred inside (he occupied area some time after the 
big summer battle just mentioned. 

A lieutenant vvho was out walking in the countryside 
came to .. stream where a ^arge, fat w&man knelt washing 
clothes. He asked her the way to a ^village cflose by. The 
woman, who j^roba^ly suspected him o^evil intent, re¬ 
torted, “What are you d»ing herj? IYou ought to be at 
home with your mother.” Whcreujiof the lieutenant drew 
hiswsabre to kill her, but the woman grabbed Bold of him 
and, putting him^over her knee, thwacked him black and 
blue with her washboard so thafjie v?as unable to sit down 
for several days afterwnr^}. He was so taken abhek that he 
did nothing, armed thougl^he w^s to the taeth. Lirkily no 
bne saw the incident, but there were orders that all ..trages 
on the part of the population were to be reported to head¬ 
quarters. The lieutenant thereft^e duly reported what had 
happened |o him. True, it give him l^tti»>satisfaction, but 
as he had to o)§ef ord<pv he had nr* choice. And so it all 
'ame out. 

The incident aroused affirm of rage, particularly among 
those atiiome. The jjlamous deed^was a humiliation for 
the country, an imfflV which nothing could wipe out. It 
implied a deliberate violation b\ thi* militarily ignor mt 
people of the simplest rules waffare. Everywhere, in the 
press, in propaganda speecnes, in ordinary conversation, 
the deepest contempt ,and clsgust for^the deed was ex¬ 
pressed. The liefltenant who so flagrantly shamed the 
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arrty had his officer’s epaulettes ripped off in front of the 
assembled troops and was declared unworthy to serve any 
^pnger in the field. He was instantly sent home to his 
parents, who belonged to one of the most noted families 
but who now had to retire into obscurity in a remote part 
of the country. 

The woman, on the oth*r hand, became a heroic figure 
among her people and the object of their r^aturous ad¬ 
miration. During the whole of the war she and her deed 
were a rallying national syrkbbl which peoplclooked up to 
and which spurred them on to further effortT She subse¬ 
quently became a favourite motif in the, profuse literature 
about their desperafe struggle for freedom; a vastly popular 
figure, brou§fnt to life ^gain and again as time passed, now 
in a rugged, everyday way which appealed to the man in 
the street, now in heroic female /orm on a grandiose scale, 
to become graduallyronore and more legendany, wreathed 
in saga and myth. In some versions she was shot by the 
enemy; in others she lived to a ripe oljl age, loved and 
revered by her people. 

This insidenf, more than anything else, helped to 
increase the bad feelings between the two countries find to 
make them wage the war with ever greater ruthlessness! 
In the late surfrmer, before the autupin rains began, both 
armies, ignorant of eaclA other’s »plans, simultaneously 
launched a violent offensive, %hich devastated c both sides. 
On large sectors of ttye front the - troops* completely anni¬ 
hilated each other so that thei£ w a V 10t a s i n S^ e survivor 
left. Any peaceful inhabitants \^*r£abouts who were still 
alive and ventured out of their clears thoughtethat the 
war was over, becauserall were slairaV. 

But soon new det^phrrvent* came up afad began fighting 
again. Great confusion aros&.in other quarters from the 
fact^hat in the heat «f attackJpnen ran past each other and 
had to turn around in ordej to gq on fighting; and that 
some parts of the *iine rushfd ahead while others came 
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behind, so that the troops were both in front of and behind 
where they should have been and time and again attacked 
each other in the rear. The battle raged in this way witV 
extreme violence and shots were fired from all directions 
at onie. 

Whefl at last the fighting ceased and stock was taken of 
the situation, it appeared that #10 one had won. On both 
sides there jvas an equal number of fallen, 12,924, and 
after all attacks and retreats theoosition of the armies was 
exactly the sajjne as at the stafrrof the battle. It was agreed 
that both should claim ftie victory. Thereafter the rain set 
in and the armies^ went to earth in trenches and put up 
barbed ,v ; rc entanglements. 

The children were the first to finish their tranches, since 
they had had more to do with that kind of thing, and 
settled down in*them as b<jst they coild. 'lhcy soon felt at 
home. Filthy and lousy, they lived th« e in the darkness as 
thqpgh they had never done anything else. With*the adapt¬ 
ability of children they quickly got into the way of it. The 
enemy found this more difficult; h£ felt miserable and 
home-sick for the life* aj^ove ground to whitfh he was 
accustomed. Not so the children.,When one saw 'them in 
their small grey uniforms, v.hich were caked thi. * with 
mud, and their smay gas masks, one couTd easily think 
they had been born to *his existence. They crept in and out 
of the holes down into the eafth and scampered about the 
passages like mije.*When Their burrow s were attacked they 
were instantly up on try parapet and snapped back in 
blind fury. As the morfWif^assed, this hopeless, harrowing 
life put endurance to 'Jti increasingly severe test. But they 
never lost courage cvfahe will to fight. 

For the enemy tlje strain was oft^n tqp much; the glaring 
pointlessness of it all made mmy completely apathetic. But 
the little ones {lid not react ’Ike this. ^Children are really 
more fitted for v^ar anyl take! more pleasure in it, while 
grown-ups tfre of*it after a *• hile^nd think it is boring. The 
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boys continued to find the whole thing exciting and they 
wanted to go on living as they were now. They also had a 
''wore natural herd instinct; their unity and camaraderie 
helped them a great deal, made it easier to hold out. 

But, of course, even they suffered great hadiship. 
Especially when winter set in with its incessant rain, a cold 
sleet which made everything sodden and filled the trenches 
with mud. It was enough to unman anyone. J}ut it would 
never have entered their .heads to complain. However bad 
things were, nothing could-'Havc mide them admit it. At 
home everyone was Very proud oY th'em. Au the cinemas 
showed parades behind the front and th^ little C.-in-C. and 
his generals pinning medals for bravery on their soldiers’ 
breasts. People thought of them a great deal out there, of 
their little fiends, realizing that they piust be having a hard 
time. 

At Christmas, in particular, thoughts wenttfmt to them, 
to the lighfed Christmas trees and all the sparkling childish 
eyes out in the trenches; in every home people sat wonder¬ 
ing how they were faring. But the children did not think 
of home. They were soldiers out ^nd out, absorbed by their 
duty and their .new life. JThey attacked in several pieces on 
the morning of Christmas Eve, inflicting fairly big losses oh 
the enemy in lolled and wounded, ar>d did not stop until it 
was time to open their parcels. Thtr/ had the real fighting 
spirit which might Jiave beef! a lesson even to r adults. 

There was nothing sentimental abo&tjthem. The war 
had hardened and developed tfifim made them men. It 
did happen that one poor little\hap bunt into tears when 
the Christmas tr€e was lighted, buflie was made fche laugh¬ 
ing-stock of them all. ‘ 4 \re you hoirfcSldc for your mummy, 
you bastard?” theyrsai^., a*d kept on .jeering at him all 
evening. was the object of their scorn all through 
Christmas; he beh^/ed suspiciously and tped to keep to 
himself. Once he ^alked ajiundr^d yards away from the 
post and, because he mi^lr well have been’ thinking of 
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flight, he was seized and court-martialled. He could give 
no reason for having absented himself, and since he had 
obviously intended to desert h^ was shot. 

If those at home had been fully aware of the morale out 
there,*they need not have worried. As it was, th«y wondered 
if the children could really hold their ground and half- 
jegretted having entrusted then* with the campaign, now 
that it was dragging on so long because of this nerve-rack¬ 
ing stationary warfare. After tht^few Year help was even 
offered in secret, but itVys rcj^CTed with proud indignation. 

The morale of the enemy, on the o/ter hand, was not so 
high. They did intend to fight to the last man, but the 
certain*./ ^f a complete victory was not so general as it 
should have been. They could not help thinking, either, 
how hopeless their fight really Was; That <jfi the long run 
they could not hold their own ag^rit these people who 
were armed to the very milk teeth, anerthis often dampened 
their courage. 

Hardly had natyre begun to come to hfe and seethe with 
the newly awakened forces of sf^injf before the children 
started with incredible intensity to prepare for the decisive 
battle. ♦Heavy mechanized ^irtillery was brought u > and 
jJlaccd in strong positions; huge troop movements w eat on 
night and day; all available fighting forces were con¬ 
centrated in the very front lines: After murderous gunfire 
which lasted for six days, artack was J,au.*ched with great 
force and extreyi# skill* individual (bravery was, if poss¬ 
ible, more dazzling tfian^ver. The whole army was also a 
year older, and that ille^fe much at that age. But their 
opponents, too, were d^Termined to ^lo their utmost. They 
had assembled all tbfirreserves, aficktheir spirits, now that 
the rain had stopped and the»wc\the% was fine, were full 
of hope. a 

It was a terrible battle. Tim hospital trains immediately 
started going back fronj both iides packed with wounded 
and dying. Madiine guns, t.lnks and gas played fearful 
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havoc. For several days the outcome was impossible to 
foresee, since both armies appeared equally strong and the 
^^tide of battle constantly changed. The position gradually 
cleared, however. The enemy had expected the main 
attack in the centre, but the child army turned ouC to be 
weakest there. Use was made of this, especially* because 
they themselves were best^prepared at this very point, and 
this part of the children’s front was soon m$dc to waver 
and was forced farther ai*d farther back by repeated attack. 
Advantage was also takenUfan ide&l evening; breeze from 
just the right quarW to gas the children in thousands. 
Encouraged by their victory, the troops pursued the 
offensive with all their might and with equal success. 

The child army’s ^retreat, however, turned out to be a 
stratagem, brilliantly conceived and^carried out. Its centre 
gave way more and jnore anc? the enemy, giving all his 
attention to this, fckgot that at the same time he himself 
was wavering on both wings. In this way he ran his bead 
into a noose. When the children considered that they had 
retreated far enough they halted, while the troops on the 
Gutermost*wings, already far ahpad, advanced swiftly until 
they met behind the enemy’s back. The latter’s* entire 
army was thereby surrounded and in the, grip of an irefn 
hand. All the children’s army had to do now was to draw 
the noose tighter. At lait the gaUant defenders had to 
surrender and let t^hemselvefo betaken prisoner, which in 
fact they already were. It was tly* moit disastrous defeat 
in history; not a single one escaped other than by death. 

This victory became much nVqrefiamous than any of the 
others and was <eagei;ly$studied aKall military academies 
on account of its belhantly exerat^l, doubly effective 
encircling movemmt. ^Thc great general Sludelsnorp 
borrowed its tactics outright seventy years later at his 
victory over the SlivokvarksAn the year 20*18. 

The war could not go on^my lopger now, because there 
was nothing left to fight, ai^ 1 the childreh marched to the 
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capital with the imprisoned army between them to dictate 
the peace terms. These were handed over by the little 
commander-in-chief in the hall of mirrors in the stately old 
palace at a historic scene which was to be immortalized 
time a#id again in art and even now was reproduced every¬ 
where irt the weekly press. The film cameras whirred, the 
flashlights hissed and the radio broadcast the great 
moment to^the world. The commander-in-chief, with 
austere and haughty mien and erne foot slightly in front of 
the other, delivered the histflrlTdocument with his right 
hand. The first and* most importan/ condition was the 
complete cession of the country, besides which the expenses 
of its capture were to be borne by thl enemy, who thus 
had to pay the < ost of the war on both sides, tlffe last clause 
on account of the fact that he had oeen ^ie challenging 
party and, according to hisgow n adn^ion, the cause of the 
war. The document was signed in^d#ud silence, the only 
sougd was the scratching of the fountaii^pfe, which, 
according to the commentator’s whisper, was solid gold 
and undoubtedly a future musedm pftcc. 

With this, everything^w^ settleS and the childfen’s army 
return*#! to its own country, whye it was received with 
indescribable rapture. Everywhere along the ro.-.s the 
troops were greeted w^ith wild rejoicing; the^r homecoming 
was one long victory parade. Ine march into the capital 
and the dismissal there gf the Lroop^ which took place 
before vast crcjlvtls, w^rc especially impressive. People 
waved and shouted in £he streets as they passed, were 
beside themselves with enthusiasm, bands played, eyes 
were filled with tears ft?joy. Some o # f the loudest cheering 
was for the small invalids at th<| oear of the procession, 
blind and with limbs amputated, <#ho fcad sacrificed them¬ 
selves for *heir country. Maxiy of them had already got 
small artificial^arrns and leg* so that they looked just ^he 
same as before. Jhe vjetory Salute thundered, bayonets 
flashed in the sufi. It was an inforgettable spectacle. 
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A strange, new leaf was written in the great book of 
history which would be read with admiration in time to 
£ome. The nation had seen many illustrious deeds per¬ 
formed, but never anything as proud as this. What these 
children h^d done in their devotion and fervent patriotism 
could never be forgotten. 

Nor was it. Each spring, on the day of victory, school 
children marched out with flags in their fyands to the 
cemeteries with all the squall graves where the heroes rested 
under their small white cissies. Thtf mounts were strewn 
with flowers and p^sionate speecnes'"were made, remind¬ 
ing everyone of th«t glorious past, their imperishable 
honour and youtHiul, heroic spirit of self-sacrifice. The 
flags floated in the jun and the voices rang out clear as 
they sang theinjousftjg songs, radiant childish eyes looking 
ahead to new deeds'af glory. 



God’s Little Travelling Salesman 



T HE train clattered along «n the little branch line, 
knocking the buffers and jolting the sweaty passengers. 
It was the height of summer, thespn blazed down, beating 
in through the^attlingfwindoteJand making the thin metal 
walls hot to the touch. 

“Yes, ungodliness is rampant in /the world, you can 
hardly *c»i a thing,*’ a little man of aboift forty said to him¬ 
self as he sat squeezed in among the others in i third-class 
carriage. “It is grievous to see. feojle don’t need God’s 
word nowadays.*And they’/e stingy A\ nen it comes to 
anything lik^ that they haven’t a pgn«y to spare. It’s just 
the jame in town. Business is as bad there^o^odrse. But it 
doesn’t matter, as long as Jesus is with us. It is good to have 
him. To know that you are in His seitice. It’s glorious to 
have been chosen for sam^thing fike that. . . . Awful the 
heat hfjre. All the windows arc shuj because of the ui "ught. 
'Vfcs, that must ^e why.” 

He leaned against the smoky windowpalie and looked 
out. The sparse, monotonous countryside crawled past, 
swamps with one or two shunted firs iiytht*tussocks, slopes 
with juniper an£ bilberjy, now and *igain a wood which 
lasted for a while, and thyi swamps again. Here and there 
was a cottage with a ^iatch of tilled ground, but there 
was nevej anyone to be seen. It avgs a poor part of the 
country. Silly to cometiere really* Blit they needed God’s 
word so badly. Though it was fveijwojpe elsewhere. When 
folk become prosperous they tave little use for^esus. It was 
glorious to spread the word among those who hungered Jor 
it, to go forward aj a sov^er ovc*r this story' ground. It was a 
great and blessech mission. Of a truth he was chosen for it. 

95 
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In the town there were supposed to be a lot of saved and as 
a rule they were fairly well off. Things ought to go better 
N<fchere. But they were probably stingy too. They usually 
were. And they had their mission bookshop there of course. 
But as long; as Jesus is with us it’s all right. As long' as he 
blesses our work. Yes, it’s good to be able to' lay our 
sorrows on him. It’s not akvays so easy to be his instrument 
in this world. 

He looked at the people in the compartment to see if 
there were any who appeared to be saved. .It was hard to 
say. They stared straight in front of them the whole time 
and didn’t speak. 1 heir faces were lean, ugly, void of 
thought. When tHe train lurched they bumped against 
each other*and theip. sat motionless again. They seemed 
rather tired aryl sweated *in the heat. Opposite him were a 
farm hand and a fcniddle-aged peasant woman, asleep. 
The farm hand was healthy and coarse and had a flushed 
face; his lfg' were stuck straight out under the other,seat 
and he breathed heavily in his sleep. The woman was 
huddled in the corner, tnin and wizened, there was no 
sound of»lier breathing and no sign either; the toothless 
mouth was open, gaping like a hole, as if she wer,<* dead. 
It was hard to say what was their relationship to God, 
whether they had received their Saviour’s grace. 

Yes, they probably had bad preachers in this out-of-the- 
way part of tha world. He had heard one on Sunday who 
was not up to much. Jt depended a lot i ri the servant God 
chose. Yes, the man had had nondelivery at all, just stood 
talking in a meek voice, and hd’ himself couldn’t help 
thinking that i(\u, Emmanuel Olkpn . . . 

But what was the i»s<| ... It wa6 long ago. No, he was 
k not cut out for a pfeaclj cr., 

But at least he had had tlv* gift for it! No doubt of that. 
Hq. could seize people's soul#, carry them \yith him. When 
the spirit came upon him 4 he spoke sf) that they were 
moved. He was moved himself by his wolds, so no wonder 
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they were, too. People came from all over the place. Of 
course they thought he was not worth hearing. He was not 
wanted anywhere. That’s the way of the world. 

But it didn’t matter. He had served his God anyway. He 
had 4 one his best. We all have our failings* we’re only 
human.* 

' Anyway, it was just as well he# had stopped that preach¬ 
ing. For his <jwn salvation it was best. All that speaking had 
filled him with the sin of pride, ^vhich is the worst of all. 

It cut him ip the heart to these poor people here in 
the third class, sittiAg so dumb, soipoor and barren in 
spirit. Fie would like to have preuch/d to them, spoken to 
them o r f b?ir Saviour, given then/scflace in their silent 
need. But it was not his business. He was norfitted for it. 
Still, he did what little he could ^ftiroi^h hi^work, tried to 
spread God’s m*essage, his .words o^dpmfort among these 
poor unfortunates who toiled* and plsed out an existence 
here; in the backwoods. Even so, perhaj^ seeds fell 

on good ground. 

The train stopped at a station And Si 5 me men entered the 
compartment. They ware gather noisy. “Nice and warm 
for you,bastards in here, isn’t it?” % one of them said as he 
ctmc in. They were a little drunk, it seemed. One iiad a 
bottle in an inside pocket and they went ^n drinking as 
soon as they sat down. iVhen ther^conductor came the men 
put the bottle under the ^eat> They talked at the top of 
their voices and\lie whole rompartrpent woke up, came 
to life; everyone sat listenyig to the stupid things they said 
and all the faces were grinning broadly. A girl had to look 
out of th(j window becuuje of th& things*they said. The 
peasant woman woke v ap, turned!, lflound in a daze and 
looked at them sternly, her mc^itl Jiwnf and sleepy. Then, 
putting on her kerchief, she settled down in thc^corner and 
smiled at their ^ridiculous behaviour. The farm labouser 
sat up with a start^wide^wake at once li^e a child, shoved 
his arm over the back of the seat and gave a grin. And the 


o 
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men felt encouraged, it seemed; they grew even more 
talkative and facetious than before, drank and bandied 
-words. 

It was strange that they dared to drink, it was forbidden. 
But he didq’t judge them. Oh no. It was sad, very sa>i, but 
he judged no one. He himself had his faults; rid one is 
perfect. He didn’t makevhimself out to be holy as other 
believers did. He was humble, as a Christian should be. 
He was tolerant and qujet. Sat looking at their goings on 
without abhorrence and walh in his gaze. was the pure 
stuff they were drinking, he noticed. They were going to 
finish the bottle, by )ho look of it. But he didn’t judge. It 
was not his business.' 

The trafn stuttered along in the summer heat; the 
engine wheezed on lhe Upgrade so that the smoke trailed 
past the windows, £nd the mgn bawled knd sang. Words 
were no longer enough in* which to express themselves. 
Suddenly* the carriage lurched going around a benc^.and 
the passengers were thrown together in a heap. The bottle 
slid from the hand 1 of the man who was holding it and 
smashed *on the floor. X streayi of oaths gushed over the 
carriage strong enough ^o shiver it. They kicked thg broken 
bits of glass under the seat, Wearing volubly. Then they 
burst out laughing because that had bitdhed their drink, 
as they said, and becamb friends again. 

The heat was insufferable, the liquor stank on the floor, 
the men sprawled jvith their arms atrdund each other’s 
necks, bawling and shouting. llut he sat there without 
judging, meek and quiet. 

These people were wandering'in the dark, indeed they 
were. But then thqy lhadn’t any preachers who could 
proclaim the wor<^pro|»erly for them. And they spent their 
money like^this, and when tjpey went to buy a sorely needed 
tfcict they had nothing, they couldn’t afford it of course. 
The saved couldn’t afford it either, corr^e to that. It’s all the 
same whether people have money or nofcwhen it’s a matter 
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of that. Well, he’d see how things went in the town; it was 
better than wearing himself to a thread on the roads any¬ 
way. He ought to be able to s # ell something anyway. 

They must be there now. The wheels clattered, they 
wer#already in the station yard. It was certainly not small; 
there s^ere cars loaded with timber and grain everywhere 
on the tracks, wood lay stackec>up along the line, with the 
company signs and telephone numbers. It’s a busy place, I 
can tell you. It might be all right, there were people at 
any rate. Yc% here we are!* 

He stepped dowA on to the platform, small and agile. 
Quite down at heel, he looked, rfirfigh the others around 
him w"if rnly simple people, too. fHi\ clothes were greasy 
and his shoes were split, but he had a frock coht. Under his 
arm he carried a grubby papei^janiel tie-up with twine. 
He set off into* the town {o try tobusiness. 

It was biggei than he had th^aght. And it seemed 
prosperous, too. Might be all right. He^jntffat*just as well 
start straight away. 

Not far down trie street he pSsscd ^ small haberdasher’s 
shop. He might try' thore.^It wasn’t so bad as a itile; he had 
sold ^fveral booklets in a ^abenjasher's once. 1 e•’ v were 
visually peaceable folk who kept such shojas. He w at in. 

There was ito one there, but^after a moment a woman 
came out of a door that was rfjar. There was something 
very quiet and melancholy about hej, so*he had come to 
the right placc'ali righ^. 

“Can I intei^st you iij a small tract today?” he asked. 

“No thank you,” sife answered in a distressed voice. 

But hg undid his parcel and spread 01/t what he had on 
the counter, as you must do; yol mustn’t give in straight 
away. Showed the different tlfngs»and recommended 
them. 

“No, thank^ou,” she said. 

“This one is particularly good The Way to Jesus, very 
popular.” 
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“No, thank you.” 

“Perhaps this one then, Chosen Thoughts on a Christian's 
"*True Conduct, also a great favourite. . . .” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Oh, not «*oday then.” 

“No.” 

“Well, good afternoon.’* 

Well, he would have to try somewhere elsf. It always 
took a while. Best to go, into the apartment houses, of 
course. He went in at the niJtf doorway, rang a bell on the 
first floor; downstairs^here was nobody at home. An elderly 
woman with a very mined, pleasant appearance opened 
the door. 

“Can I interest you in ar y religious tracts today? Good 
books wh'ch very 1 popular. . . .” 

“No, thank you,” ^ie said with an infinitely gentle smile. 
“Perhaps this exenjlent book, cloth-bourd, An and 
Grace. . . f 

“No, thank you very much.” 

“Nothing at all tohay?’* 

“No, th&nk you.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to h^ve troubled you.” 

“Oh, not at all.” 4 

“Good afternoon, thank you.” 

Yes, of course. He might have known it. He would have 
to try next dooi* 

A corpulent woman opened the cjoor, jrefhaps the wife of 
the shopkeeper on the ground flqpr. 

“Can I interest. . .” 

“No, thank y<*d.” , 

"The Spring of Life *. |t” 

“No, we don’t want my” 

“Here’s an excellent littl^ booklet, The Way to Jesus , 
mufoh in demand, only these two left.” 

“No, we don’t \yant any.” , 

“The lady next door bought it.” 
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“O h? Who?” 

“I don’t know. She was elderly. Rather thin.” 

“Oh?” f 

“Yes, a very refined lady.” 

“•h, I know! Mrs. Berglov! Oh, did she tyiy it? . . .” 

“Y d, she had heard so much about it, but it is so hard to 
come by.” 

“Oh—OJi, I’d better take that one then.” 

“Thank you v«y much, ma’am. Good afternoon.” 

Another fiynily lived acrftsfthe Ending. 

“Can I int . . 

“No, you can’t,” a woman sntfp'/.-d. 

“The ! vJy opposite bought this/ittfe book. . . .” 

“It’s no business of mine what/hat old crofte buys,” she 
snorted, and banged the door. 

It was terril?le the way he alwc^yi struck women. And 
they were the worst. Meanest at a^i f rate. 

^e’d have to try the next. No, thev^feja’? want any¬ 
thing. And the next. No, they didn’t want anything. And 
the next. No—o. 

This street then? N<^ tjjcy didn’t want anything. 

Wc|l, what did he say! knejv it. What was t-s to do? 
t\nd the sun blazed down. You couldn’t sell the word of 
God in wcatheV like this, of coujse. Sweating on the stairs, 
up and down and up *nd down. 

What was he to live oy? He must gpt something toward 
food, and a roof. .. 

He crossed title street, fetter luck there perhaps? Went in 
at random. Must be a*kind of office, he saw, after he had 
rung th^bell. A man hi^ried ou^iy his Shirtsleeves. 

“What do you want’’’ 

“Can I interest you in God’s . . 

“Good heavens, ro!” the man said, slammjng the door. 

This was homeless. He couldn’t go cm aimlessly like Aiis. 
He would have tp finc^out the right oyes. After all, there 
were supposed tf be quite a lot of saved here. 
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He asked a mild-looking man if he could tell him where 
the mission hall was? Yes, it was in such and such a street, 
Jfcst keep right on, he couldn’t miss it. . . . The voice was 
so calm and subdued that he ventured to ask if he would 
care for a flaw religious pamphlets. No, he wouldnA. So 
that was wrong, too, of course. * 

He would go along and ftfnd out how the land lay. It was 
a long street, and went uphill. At last thf stonf pavement 
came to an end and there at the top wsft the mission hall; 
yes, that must be it, ^ browrt-plaimed building on an open, 
neglected piece of grAucd. There were no curtains at the 
windows so you couldyct it wasn’t an ordinary house but 
served a special purptte. He 4 weni -»rourd and looked; 
there was a Smaller at the back and a window with 
curtains. Thatwmust/be Vhere the caretaker lived. He 
knocked at the door.*) 

A woman of aboufr*^xty came out with a dust cloth in 
her hand. her why he had come. Had heard tf'at 

there were so many saved here in the 4 town, wondered 
where they all were, *how 4 he could sell a few tracts. . . . 

“Oh, I Can’t help you. . . .” 

No, but perhaps she cfuld gj-ve him the names of some 
who usually liked such God-feanng literature and whef 
could well afford to buy? , 

“Oh no, I don’t dare; you see they might get angry with 
me for having s«nt ypu.” 

Yes, he understood«that, but he wouldt/t say it was she 
who sent him. 

« 

Hm. . . . She looked at him rither distrustfully and 
thought it over. Did ly* reed to then? 

“Yes,” he said ton^elly, “indeed I do.” 

She asked him i#to the ^dtchen, which was also her 
room. “Yes, jt’d be awful if tjjey found out I had sent you, 
I tdfcl you!” Oh, notsfor the world! # 

“Are things rea^y so bad?” she,said, .after asking him 
to sit down. She was a kind,soul, he could f :e that. He told 
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her how badly things were going. People don’t need God 
nowadays. 

“No, that’s true, that’s true,”^she said, /ocking her head. 

Perhaps she’d like a tract herself? 

“Urd save us, I don’t need that, living hey. I hear so 
much dT God’s word, there’s nothing else in this place. 
And I’ve no head for reading; itfrnakes me feel queer after 
a while. I leiivc that to others, and to them as can afford 
it. There’s not mu^h to live on here, I can tell you.” 

“No, I suppose n$t. ’ 

“You look poorl^,” she said, Jodking at him more 
closely. “Would you like a drop <M Coffee? It’s all made.” 
He would ; ndeqd* he was touched/anft surprised at such 
kindness. 

“Oh, it’s only Christian,” she*aidf 

“But look at fne with tly dust cl^t} in my hand! I was 
cleaning up *n there. . . . Sit uf> to tfy^table now,” she said, 
poqjiyg out the coffee. 

She sat down herself to rest her legs, they got so stiff. 
“The cleaning there is in tliis pirme, read fed up I get some¬ 
times. They mess the pl^ice^up every time, of course, such a 
lot of people come. You see, we’ve got a preauu-r who 
preaches ever so well; it’s wonderful to hear God word 
like that, but it means a lot- of work. W? haven’t had a 
revival to touch it all tlje thirteen }ears I’ve been doing the 
cleaning here—I haven’t^livei here i^ior^han eight, see, 
but I’ve cleaned ^or thirteen. The^p was a man called 
Andersson befotc that, Jie was a carpenter really, but 
sickly. Yes, what a preacher! Then*they wanted a woman; 
he was no use, just moved a few chairs about at the 
meetings^’ 

He sat without speaking. “JIa'ie aijpther cup, do,” she 
said, looking at him pityingly, at his clothes and the like. 

“No, it’s not so easy, I can tell yoi^ And then my fid 
man died, but done, such a lot of scrubbing for readers 
•—superior readtys, of course—so I got this place. Yes, God 
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be praised. Thank you, Jesus. He arranges everything for 
the best for us all. But it hasn’t always been so easy, with 
^three youngsters to feed until they could fend for them¬ 
selves. Now I don’t have to do so much, and a good thing, 
too. I’m noJ,up to it; wore out I am with that blessed floor 
in there, it takes such a time. But I don’t complain. And 
after all it’s something to afean in God’s house. It’s not like 
going out cleaning.” 

He asked if by any chance she knew/anyonc who might 
buy a few things. ... 

“Oh yes, I was qrntk, forgetting! I?et me see now. . . .” 
She thought of severil ^ eople in the town who would no 
doubt be glad to He wrote dowrf their names and 
where they 4 ived and th inked'hcr profusely for doing him 
such a great favour. 

And Mrs. Berglof—she nearly forgot-*-hc must go to 
her—she was sure tc^ptay solncthing. 

“Is she St^ed^” he asked. 

“Yes, I should just think so; she’s one of the best that 
comes here to the meetirtgs. Very refined lady, and very 
godly.” 

“Oh, she said nothing about that.” 

“Have you been to her?” * 

“Yes.” 

“And she didn’t buy anything! JVell, I never. . . . 

Well, she mq^t get, the flot>r finished. There was to be a 
big revivalist meeting this evening and ^t 'must have time 
to dry, but it soon would in thisjbeat. 

He asked if he could go in with her and look at the hall. 
Goodness yes, o&course he coulc^. They went in together. 

It was the same as ways. He stood on a dry patch in 
the middle of the | half atgi looked at the bare walls, 
panelled and painted a grey-brown colour; behind the 
plqgform hung a garland because it was summer. Although 
it was scrubbed so often he could smell ^h&t special smell 
which was always the same. He felt something heavy in his 
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breast. The woman had started her scrubbing again. He 
went cautiously toward the platform, stepping where it 
was driest. Mounted the pulpit^ stood locking out over the 
hall. The woman was busy scrubbing and did not look up 
—hetoade a slight gesture with one hand. 

Then*he went back with his head bowed. \^ell, he’d be 
going now. She came and helrf out her wet hand, and 
saw that he had tears in his eyes. 

“What’s wrong®’ she asked. 

He didn’t answe\ just tufril'd avfey. 

“No, it’s not so e®y/ she said,/it’s not so easy. . . 

They said good-bye. 

He w a iVrd dow f n the hill. Well, Ae’S begin again then. 
One address w:\s in a side street a J^tl£ way do^n. He tried 
there first. No, they didn’t w:mt Anything, not today. 
Farther along dh the sam^sidc there jvas Another. But not 
there cithcr^Tbty had so maAy godly tracts, a whole shelf 
as could sec. Then he made his way t o^ a family in 
another street. He got no for an answefmere, too. Odd, 
he had heard that they were boiieveaf. 

“And who told you jhat, may'I ask?” 

“The woman who loolJ after the mission hall;«he said 
*hat this was such a very religious family.” 

“Oh, did sh£. . . . Well, we’ll buy a sftiall tract then.” 

He got rid of In Jesuf' Footsteps, one of the cheapest. The 
next he came to was a tailor. He was squatting on the table, 
gaunt and shrunken, and looked wanly at him from behind 
his glasses. 

“I don’t buy from tfcat quarter,*’ he said after glancing 
at the books. 

“Don^: you? I heard rfat...” 

“Yes, that’s true enough. But), belong to the Baptists,” 
he explained in a qriet voice. 

“O—oh, I see.” 

“Yes, so I r£hd our tracts.” 

“Yes, I quite fee. But there are all kinds here, edifying 
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stones from life, like this moving little account, A Soul in 

Need '.” 

“Thank you, but you see I only read outs." 

It was no better at the next house. He tried by saying 
that the woijian at the mission hall had sent him. “Qh, she 
talks so much, that woman,” they said. He had to agree 
with them, but they didnit want anything, all the same. 
He went on, asking his way until he found tjje people he 
was looking for. “I sell this book a lotj/t seems to be very 
popular here.” That 4 vas vMct to hca . But jhey were not 
needing anything. ThdL'k you, not tcrtaay. 

He grew apathetic kw tired of it all, but kept on all the 
same, up and dowrl stVirs, from one housj to another. At 
one place he sold a srm&ll booklet to a kind and helpful 
person, but ot^£rwis<J nofiiing. 

Evening wasYrawjnc; on. He fame to a ftimily who were 
in a great hurry. Th^'wert? putting on their,coats in the 
hall and h^d no jime for him at all. “I suppose you’yryjot 
the hymnbook, Elvira dear,” the mother said with a sigh. 
“Well, let’s go then.%’ 

Of course, they were going uj^ teethe mission hall. They 
turned the key in his face as he stood with his hat in his 
hand and one or two tracts held out like a hand of cards 
when the game Is nearly over. He followed them out into 
the street, still with his liat in hi} hand like a beggar. 
“There you arf,” spid a <fat ijian on his way into a 
restaurant, holding cjpt a copper coin. Hfe thanked him 
confusedly. 

Then he just drifted along the pavement. People hurried 
past. Far away in»a park a band was playing; now he heard 
it, now he didn’t. A nyn came out of an eating-house and 
lurched away, huggjpg the \yall. 

“No, I’m not going to stand about gaping any longer!” 
he grid to hiAiself, a yd went ifi through the door which the 
man had left half open behind hirn. 4 

Inside, the air was smoky and smelt o£beer and food. 
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“Bring me something to eat, please, something cheap,” 
he said when he had found a seat. The place was crowded, 
there was a buzz of noisy voices. Nice to re&. for a while, sit 
down at least—anywhere. There were aquavit glasses laid 
on evefry table. So spirits were served here. Supposing he 
were to hbvc one too. He could do with it after such a day. 
Perhaps it was terribly dear at a place like this. He’d better 
ask. No, it wasn’t. That was a good thing, when he was so 
poor. 

The waitress brought th e ffto ^l anef^the other. He tossed 
the aquavit off at orrce; it w as besy^etorehand. Then he 
ate for a while and it tasted goor/ Tt all |Jid him good, 
stimulated. He f(Jt*a different man. 

“No, it’s not iny fault/’ he saifl to himsetf. “I have 
fought against it. That I have. Dut ^hen ^u have such 
disappointments # and worries, no on^ ';an lf)Td out.” 

No, God tied him too haref. Evenyhat can go too far. 
He hoped so much to sell something in th isjAwn, came 
here with such burning hopes. Like an envoy of the Lord 
he had trudged around, knocking or^doors, on people’s 
hearts. But what had kajyened.* How r had he#been re- 
ceived? # How much had he sold? 

• No, his disappointment? and worries w r ere too gn. t. It 
was too much tb bear. It really was. Not^o strange if he 
took another dram. Th^t was only right, surely. 

The waitress came andJilleciup th^jlasi, He could feel 
it doing him good $ 

It was quite S good pl|Lce, this. It really was. For the 
price. Nice and homely*itmosphcre" talk and laughter. He 
could certainly do with it after toiling from morning till 
late at night—trying to \^ork, trying to offer people what 
their souls needed, spiritual food. . . . 

Yes, it may look as *hough I’m a bad man, but I’m not. 
I’m filled with the spirit in my way. 

I can only be % fiyed w^th the spirit in my own way. 

No, I’ll say i^ again. It’s not my fault. I’m only an 
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ordinary, imperfect human being and have never made 
myself out to be anything else. A bad servant. . . . Yes! I 
won’t deny it. I’m imperfect, I say it myself. I am. But why 
have you chosen me then, if I don’t suit? I ask you that, 
my Lord ^pd God. Why have you? 

Here I sit among sinners—drinking—in a low dram 
shop. . . . It’s bitter, it’s bitter. . . . 

He became sunk in his sorrows; much of bis former life 
passed before his eyes. 

Think what I cou'id hat-e had—iCi’d gqne on with the 
career I had chosen, y. . I hacTa g^od job, I’d soon have 
been head sa*ysman., Vight even have had my own little 
shop by now. And I’. x ’ have been upright in my dealings. 
And I’d h?ve been a tjeliever. Gone along to the mission 
hall every Si^day fy? hear God’s word. . . . 

Yes, if I’d ofl^y stayed with I,jndstrom’s.... But you had 
given me gifts, I iy ,as to witness for you,* spread your 
message in jhe^yv orld. It wasn't enough that I was^ved. 
I was to devote my whole life to you. For you had called 
me! So I took my tmalhsavings in order to study at the 
mission school.-. . . I was to Drqach your word as none 
other. I thought you intended me for something great. . . . 

But I found out that you didn’t. You had others wko 
were much betier. . . . And I was sent'now here, now 
there.... Yes, I realized'! had misunderstood you. Things 
only got worse^as thpe wei^ on. f . . . 

And then they sa^d that he drank! ^Je’didn’t! Perhaps 
just a drop once or twice because he felt ko depressed and 
thought that God couldn’t be bothered with him. But he 
didn’t drink. c 

And anyway it’s not so strange if you have a drop now 
and again when Qpa forsakes you. When he leaves you 
alone on the road, although you have sacrificed all in 
order to follow hipj, all. . . . 

‘‘Give me another one, you theje. . . 4 .” 

And when I was done for as a preaoher—how was it 
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now? Yes, I remember! It was so unjustl The greatest 
injustice ever committed against anyone! When I stood 
there in the pulpit. . . . 

No, I can’t. . . . It’s too bitter. . . . 

I y/to speaking God’s pure words, wasn’t I! I was filled 
with the # spirit as never before! I felt so inspired, it was 
glorious, glorious. ... I rememb*r quite well. . . . 

And they—they thought I was drunk! 

It’s a lie! I hadn\ touched a drop that day. I may have 
taken a little ngw an\then—laton’t ^ijy it—I don’t make 
myself out better tha *1 am. But no f /hat day! I only spoke 
more feelingly because I was so rjbvcd —i^was the most 
beautiful me meat In my life. I was^o Snoved that I had 
tears in my eyes. . . . 

And they thought it sounded -muddled. . . When I 
spoke so clearly,Vith such/ire. ... a 

And supposing he had waiftcd to#make himself con- 
spiajg^s, because they thought he was n pthi ng-*-was it so 
strange? He needed work, yes of course^Fie did. But he 
wasn’t thinking of that when h« spold*—he was so filled 
with the spirit, with G<#d’s grace* . . . Perhaps be wasn’t 
filled with it? Perhaps wha\ he had felt had been * *ong? 
R*it how could he be so moved deep inside, so clearl; ense 
God’s presence,• if it was only to get the 'Vacant position 
there? 

Yes, it’s worried me ever |in«;e that JJay. How is it 
possible? 

No, I don't understand. I’m only asking, that's all. 

It had finished him. &fter that hP had never pulled up. 
Then he had become as he was—had to # tal*c to the roads— 
try to self a few tracts— Ac out an existence—in poverty, 
poverty. . . . 

He put his head in his arms, sat there and cried. Yes, cry, 
go on. ... I can w r ell understand wlv^ you cfv. . . . Tjjie 
way you’ve suffAe^—-scgrntd, rejected all- —like a tramp 
—on the roads- leeping in barns—getting a bite of food 
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here and and a bite there—And trying again—again— 
again<—with your bundle under your arm—trying to 
spread your Lord’s message. . . . 

“No, my God, haven’t you tried me too hard? Yes, I tell 
you, you’rp too hard .... Why have you chosen me f_>r your 
high calling—and then forgotten you’ve done sot . . . And 
I’ve gone on all the samtf, with what I thought was right— 
alone, forsaken, lost—with your calling inside me, which 
wasn’t withdrawn either, for that mgf ter—with what you 
put in my heart af^ertall, ahd which fioesn’t, go out so easily 
once it’s been lit, no, Lot so easily ..!: Going around selling 
tracts—destitute and wretched for your sake—until I sit 
here boozing. . . ! ’ \ 

He raised the glass,fcwhich had been refilled. His hand 
shook slightly because he was so moved. 

“If it be possible, Jqt this cup pass from ine,” he mumbled 
with tears in his eye* “Nevertheless, not my will, but thine, 
be done. '. 

Awful how tipsy this made him. It was because he could 
never afford a decent meal, of course. . . . 

Yes, ivwas the spirit which ha&prompted him! He only 
said what it said! So much for that! Lured into something 
he wasn’t fitted for! And then just down and down, into 
shame and degradation. ... I was an upright man before I 
got into all this. . . . Yes, it was the spirit! It had made 
him blab—piaffed him up* ma^e him more than he was, 
so that his fall would be all the ^reatc^. . . . That was it! 
He had been chosen—and then fie was bone for—he had 
been tricked in some 'way—and a here he sat—drunk—a 
poor wretch—when he could have had his own little 
business. ... ^ ^ 

He had been tricked, that’s all there was to it! 


The publican came and put his coaise hand on his 
shoulder. 
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“You can’t sit here getting drunk!” he said. “We’re 
closing now. Out with you.” 

“Drunk! I’m not drunk! It’s a lie!” 

“Get out now!” 

“It’i a sheer lie! Just because a man is so moved—gets 
tears in his eyes—and then they say he’s d runic! It’s ...” 

He was given a shove through *the door, he reeled across 
the pavemeqf and landed up in the gutter. 

Perhaps he had Vruck his head. Or perhaps he just lay 
there, unable to get Vp. 

A Salvation Arm)*sister passed fly on her way from a 
meeting. Wbt . she saw him she a >as horriiyfcd, took a step 
back. Tli'-*' she went fdftvard and,helped him up. It was 
difficult, his legs would not'supp^rt Aim and §he was not 
strong enough. He could hear a thi?, fainj^sound all the 
time, it sounded so funn^. It carne frcmja string of the 
guitar which she had over ilcr shryalder in an oilcloth 
covc^At last she got him to his feet. “MyjDooi*man,” she 
said, holding on to him because he was swaying. “What 
do you think Jesus would say if he saV you like this?” 

“Whassat?” he snuffipd. 

“Give up your sinful lit6. Come to the Army one even¬ 
ing. All are welcome, even those'who have fallen .owest. 
Come to Jesus.*’ 

“Oh, go to hell!” he said, wrenching himself free. 

He lurched about the streets, came to a small park, lay 
down under a 6u§h and fell asleep. 

When he woke up in"the morning he no longer had his 
bundle with the religious tracts. Ac had lost it. He went 
and asked at the eating-house but vfos^hown the door; 
they krilw nothing abdut any Dundle. He must have 
dropped it. It was gone anyway. Oh'vyell, it didn’t matter. 

He had no money, either. He went from door to door 
begging. Here and there h<? got a few copiers, enoygh 
for bread. At flights he slept in a timber yard somewhere. 

He did not really feel any more wretched than before 
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with this life. It was freer in some way and seemed easier to 
him, whatever the reason. But he had a hard time of it. 
There was never enough to satisfy his hunger, and he got 
nothing to drink. He had to watch out for the police, too, 
because he, went around begging. He wasn’t used t» that. 
And the vagabonds who stood behind the Woodpiles 
swigging their beer would have nothing to do with him 
and never gave him a drop. He was not one of them, either, 
because he had a kind of frock coat. 

No, he had neve^ffjsd suin'a bad ttone. Yqu can get used 
to anything, hut still V.. . hfeTJecaim, the most wretched- 
looking of all Vhe vagabonds in the town. He grew starved 
and gaunt and at lhst had no strength Mt. He was ill, too, 
or so he feU. It was alfyp with him. 

Then one gvening> he saw a Salvation Army officer in 
the street. And he repiembere^ what the-Salvation sister 
had said. . . . Supposing he'were to go alongS He followed 
the officer,' gerjians he was on his way to the Army^ 

And so it was. He went inside. 

There was singiAg and playing. He sat huddled on a 
bench right at the back’ and listened. It was good to sit 
down. And no one turned him f Out. It felt so peaceful and 
safe here. Now the testimonies began, they spoke of Jesur* 
of their Saviour/'i’estified to his grace, to how he had called 
them to him. All the well-known words. O dear Jesus, 
thanks be to thpe. He clasped his r hands. His lips moved as 
he repeated the words in a whisper. Hjs eyes shone as he 
looked up at the light. It was as if He had cSme home again. 

Up on the platform* stood the officer who had helped 
him that evening. Cutting down her guitar, she came and 
prayed with one or two on the Benches while thk captain 
went on playing sofjfly. She ( knelt with one after the other, 
whispering in a voice of implicit faith. At last she came 
rigjt down to wherf he was sitting. She recognized him at 
once. “Is it you, ipy friend? Oh, I knew teat you would 
come!” she said, and her face shone with joy. “Kneel with 
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me before Jesus our Saviour and pray that he may have 
mercy on your soul.” 

They knelt and prayed together, fervertly, long, more 
and more ecstatically. He confessed his sins, what a lost 
sheep he was. He cried as a child. 

When'at last he got up he was another man; his eyes 
shone with a secret bliss. He had 1 been saved once more! 

Reverently, he l^ft the hall, went and lay down in the 
timber yard. Lay t^ere awake in qui$t happiness with an 
old sack he h^d fou\d undet his h l&<\. Saw the summer 
stars kindle in the heavens, so paleichat the*/ were hardly 
visible. 

After tlirt he went to every meetin^/They took care of 
him, gave him clothes and lood. They were good people, 
didn’t judge as others did. They received y-^u just as you 
were. You had a soul just the same *vhich )vas of value to 
God. 

In l ine they helped him to become -jjr± officer, when 
they discovered his gifts and who he really was. He had 
passed his examination, though such w*fs not accepted here 
at the Army, and he had his experience as a preacher. 
In due course he became a lieutenant. After some y£ rs he 
vsas even made captain for the corps here. Things went 
well for him, hi! time of suffering, was past. 

All were very pleased with him, and they had reason to 
be. He had become so complete 1 }' chained. never drank 
again, he had dedicated himself utterly to God. When he 
testified, he spdke very beautifully but always quietly, 
never overdid it, though here at the Army they didn’t 
mind a little fervour. But everything lie«aid was full of 
heartfelt,^burning faith. Ifi his testimony he often touched 
on how he had lain in the gutter wheki he had suddenly 
been called by his Siviour through the medium of an 
officer who was passing. “Come to Jejus!” she had sajd, 
and he had folAw;ed. IJe was even rcatjy to speak of this 
after he had reached a sufficiently high position to gloss 
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over his early days had he wanted to. But that was how 
low he had once fallen. He made himself out no better 
than he was, he never had. 

They thought he was a purified soul. And he was too, in 
his way; he, W been purified. They knew that he had been 
through a lot. And that he had been a great sinner. But 
Jesus had worked miracles with him. 

He realized that himself. And he neyr ceased to thank 
God for having led him in his mysterious way to this town 
where, after sufferi^gt cndA rM. he vms again to proclaim 
God’s word, P>nd his Y'ght vocation? How strange it was 
that just wheg* he stooQl on the brink of ruin, when he 
could so easily have ( forsaken { the Hordes path and left his 
true calling, Jesus had chosen that moment to take him 
back and giv%-him the service for which he was best fitted. 
He had devote!! all hjs life to God. That‘was his mission. 
That was why he w'iie received back into the ccrvicc of the 
spirit. That fc'a^jA>ere he belonged and where he was r^ded. 

And something was attained by hirp through this. He 
really did become^ better man, even if not entirely a 
different *one. No one does. He was at least honest now. 
Perhaps curbed, more t humble in spirit, but in apy case 
genuine, what there*' was. When he was careful not to 
exaggerate in any way M he became honest *and sincere, he 
had noticed. And now that he waj! no longer so harassed 
by the fact th?t he/vantew! thepi to like ( him—to accept 
him, by his anxiety Jo get work, all tlpt he said and felt 
was in itself so much more genuine. That*is how it is. Life 
had put him—as all of* us—in its school and moulded and 
fostered him, purged his inner being, made him of greater 
worth. 

Nor was he ever is bad a^ may perhaps appear from this 
account of him. He had his faults, that is true. But who has 

% t 

nc$? There was n<j harm in him really, nothing special. 
With him, as witfyso many others, it wjis^ust that he had 
a slovenly soul. 



The Masquerade of Souls 



This stoiy ta[es th ^ reader to the land where the souls are. We 
know that every tying there is perfect, is beautiful and sublime , 
not like here. §eings whom wf Tannot Wjtgte comprehend, whom 
we can only vaguely iihtigine, live theifglorified tife there. They 
have their exi$.,nce above the world *jf reality find humiliation. 
Only pcifrction jji&y pfPvail with them, wherever one goes, 
wherever one's dazzled eye looks. Such is * the soul'* land, where 
# has its real home. And in that land ihei is always festival. 
There it is alwayt masqueradt. 

I T.^-as a fashionable party at an excl^siv^Vestaurant, 
supper with dancing. Two young people had chanced to 
sit together at one of the small tables^They did not know 
each other beforehand. Jlut for some reason they*vere soon 
captivated by each other a strange way. It wJ. r not a 
hasty infatuation the first time thcy«oct; it was soi cthing 
deeper, harder* to explain—a strong, inner feeling which 
brought them face to,face, both just as questioning and 
almost hclples^. They kjicw *hat tjjgir \<yy beings were 
drawn together, though they had njver met before, knew 
nothing about *eAch oftjpr. It was something they had 
never experienced, a mystery to them. 

They sat looking at one another, with strangely blank 
faces. S^oke abstractedly—what v^as it they had said? 
What had they just been talking abouil Everything seemed 
so unimportant, eve i this. They seemed to be so bared to 
each other because of what was going^m insiSe them that 
words could oAy.obscyre. There was l^ally nothing to be 
said. Nothing they wanted saif}. They just talked all the 

n 5 
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same. Fell silent and talked again. But their minds were 

hushed by a kind of reverence. 

He looked at this face, so perfectly beautiful that he 
thought he had never seen anything even superficially re¬ 
sembling it The dark eyes with their soft and’shyly 
appealing expression; a look that was strangely fascinating 
without wanting to be, wlfich was solitary in some way and 
appeared ever on the alert, like a bird jjeadytfo fly deeper 
into the forest at the slightest rustle in the trees, at a leaf 
which did not fall stfektly to tKp g rou/d. And with this the 
purest featur^? delicatb, formed by me gentlest hand, but 
perfect in theirv lmost spiritual fragility; a complexion of a 
curious, warm paleiy^ss which 4 was broken by the fine line 
of the brov*; the hair drawn tightly back, glossy black, 
enhancing th* finendfcs of the brow and the pure, almost 
inevitable beaufly of tire whple head. 

Because ( the faceXvas so fragile, the mcfath perhaps 
seemed redder fuller than it was. In some way% had 
its own particular life and expression, jvas half open and 
hot as after a kiss. 'I’lie a,rfns, too, in their soft repose had 
this sensutd quality, and so did tjie figure, slender but softly 
feminine in the tight-fitting wh\ f e silk dress. It was a t beauty 
which might we' 1 -hive been challenging, proud anfi 
radiantly self-centred. Pirhaps part of the 1, fascination lay 
in the fact that she was not at all like that, in this contrast 
between the ovter ar-d th<?- inner-, between her splendour 
and this warm, inqviring look, jtt onee submissive and 
alert, shy but also free, occasionally left qfiite alone in the 
deep eyes. 

He did not uifdersVind this contrast which so attracted 
him. He merely felt her nature siich as it was. He merely 
sensed her. With arrange* clarity he felt her proximity, 
that she existed here beside him. And a great, secret 
happiness because *f it. 

Was it possible that this woman r.ould afso be interested 
in him? He divined it, musf believe it, though it seemed far 
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too conceited. He had a certain power over women, mostly 
when he bothered least about it. But this was something so 
utterly different. It was not a case of that—not with this 
being. If she felt attracted to him it must be because she 
sensed instinctively a deeper affinity with something in 
him. H<? didn’t know what. But he felt unworthy. Un¬ 
worthy as never before in the presence of anyone he had 
met. 

He was quit^ a handsome ^oung rflan, perhaps a little 
older than sh<^ He looked tlfe usuaJjpsan about town, but 
only his exterior; orfc soon noticed something distinctive 
about the lean, tall figur^ with the fa<je ti/t was so often 
very gia. c. Thfre w 3 s a pertain shouldering intensity 
about him, about this dark face, about his whol<? behaviour. 
Something of uneasiness, almost of fanatical excitement. 
It was apparent sometimes even ii» his manner—a slight 
nervous agitation, a certain impulsiveness in lys gestures, 
ever#hen he only adjusted his tie or str^yd hack his hair, 
something fevcrislj. But not so much now, not at this 
moment of strange stillness in* her presence, of watch¬ 
ing and somehow listening; for something. His •inner self 
merely^gave an animated ^cpressipn to the characteristic, 
already distinctive features, somtBhiQg gentle, almost 
fragile to the yflung manliness of*the face. 

They were so taken yp with each other without actually 
wanting to shojv it that «t las>theyjjad t<j smile. A little 
reluctant smile wl^ch came over then}both simultaneously. 
It was a relief. It brought^hem together more than if some¬ 
thing had been said, something which could not have been 
said as it should. They smiled at ory; and the same thing 
■—in complete understanding. Thej had something in 
common, an undefined secret \yhich wl not to be revealed, 
which couldn't be, foi in one way it was nothii^. Could be 
thought nothing. Like the sparkle in a yobweb, soraethftig 
which can tum^gvy aijd paltry at the lightest touch. But 
it was delightful, wonderful just^s it was. And it was more 
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real than anything else, than the people and the hum 
around them, than their own words—trite, ordinary 
words which they exchanged; than the whole grey net 
over- the world. The two, so recently strangers to each 
other, already shared something great, impalpable, un¬ 
forgettable. They had this smile, a silent familiarity with 
something strange, unknown. It felt like an adventure, 
exciting, uncertain. And were they not jn facVsmiling with 
happiness at havin^anet? 

What were they'sntaking of nowjflt war surely about 
something el^, about what was really important to them, 
what they we\o interested in, ?bout what they thought, 
their views on this zynd that, fyit now and, then they would 
break off aftd smile. They were only words, after all, some¬ 
thing one say*. 

But they mijftu jusfras well speak of it.‘Like two people 
standing s\de by sid< v —two on a journe), perhaps far away 
in a foreigmcoiHtf ry—talking rapturously about whfct they 
are seeing together, about the scenery, ,the view, delighted 
that everything is s& fascinating and beautiful—until one 
of them puts his* hand on the 0^10*. What are you thinking 
of? < «' r 

But suddenlyjust talked about themselves. All It 
once it seemed quite natural to pass on to that, to start talk¬ 
ing about their lives, their inneu. selves. They suddenly 
found they could sp:ak without reserve^ Spoke eagerly, 
excitedly—until they smiled at tjieir eagerness. A strange 
smile, which glided away, glidedanto earrfestness. They fell 
silent, both at onqe, glided into silence—like two people 
standing beside 1 each> other at the railing in the twilight. 
The shore fades aw$.y and the lea and sky—there is not 
even the sound of me wind»in tfie sails, in the rigging—on 
a soundless voyage into the f unknown, the two of us. Who 
are you? 

He noticed that for some reason ther£ was something 
poignant in her smile. Something sad. Not exactly when 
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she smiled, but just as the smile vanished. A tiny, almost 
imperceptible line by the mouth, in this infinitely sensitive 
skin which was so close to him that he comd make out every 
nuance; the fine down lent a delicate, untouched bloom to 
her face, as with a child. Only a hint of pain, bijt something 
surged \!jp in him when he saw it, a violent feeling of—he 
.didn’t know what. Of tenderness, goodness; he wanted to 
sacrifice, un^erstqjid, wanted to live for something, make 
something great and glorious of his^life, make one big 
sacrifice of it^ And then thftltaok '/kyc h drew him to it 
without seeming to vtaint to, which revcaledAtself in all its 
shy warmth—did he not follow it right in Jp where it was 
alone, ; :ite her ^pi!l, hPl 1 world? 

Strange—two people meeting, wfiat is n*ore vague, 
intangible and yet suddenly capable of giving such a secret 
infinitude to life and such a revelatiqp ofit?iMerely because 
you sense another's being, sorftcone vlio is alive, who ex¬ 
ists, itfho is quite close to you. 

You yourself exist.«But that is nothing. Only you. But 
the fact that this being really exists you with w r onder. 
It is as though life had disclosed ifself to you, its fjpsence, its 
very mystery. 

• Around them was the hum of thodgig restaurant. Music 
was playing, dancing had begun.^long ago probably. They 
noticed nothing, scemefl unaware of it. He did ask her once 
if she wanted ty dance, f$r it 09: arr^ to diem wdiere they 
weie—and to float away with her seemed to him suddenly 
the most wondtirffil of ah^and so absolutely in keeping with 
their mood. But she njerely shoolf her head in answer. 

No, she was right. What w f as goiyg'or* inside them w r as 
far too fa re. They couldn't go and jostle with people, not 
now. Must be alone with each other. 

And they really x r ere, in the midst of this crowd and 
noise. All these people, the*gay, brightly lighted rotm, 
meant nothing* tq thepi as they sat tlyrc in each other’s 
presence, held by something yhich was so /emote from 
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this world. They seemed no longer part of it. Another 
world had opened for them, more wonderful than anything 
in their dreams. They were lifted up into its sphere, into 
the world where they knew that they must live from now 
on, only $ere. Were lifted by an unspoken, jftbilant 
happiness which they knew they shared. * 

The whole evening paSsed without their being aware of 
time. They just existed, those two, existed fey each other, 
confiding their im^rmost being, their ^thoughts—their 
whole soul. When ^Vjast it Was time for everyone to go, 
they felt the\had known each othe/a whole lifetime and 
been joined b\ invisible- bands. 

He asked with a smile if^they', too* pught not to be 
making a move. Yes, she nodded. They felt almost sad at 
having to tea^themselves away from this moment in which 
they had met, from tlje whole place, from the table in its 
cosy corner where they had* experienced this unforgettable 
evening. Btjf t hefr were not going to part! No, no.iffhere 
was no question of their separating.-N^t any more. 

He gave her a lofcg, tender look of thanks, and they got 
up. Walked toward the door, sh* in front and he a few 
steps behind her. 

He stopped for ajKoment, as though his attention hall 
been drawn to something She was lame. *■ 


The vestibule was^crowded. He seemed very eager, as 
though they were in a hurry, “^here is </our wrap? Is it 
here, or over there? Mdy I help yot’—if you’ll just give me 
your number. Tkank # you! I’ll get your things. Sit here for 
a moment, I won’t be long.” ' 

He elbowed his \U*y in anjpng the others, who made way 
reluctantly. Got jammed in. Stood there waiting. Turned 
ov«r the number checks; one was 5, the other 127. 5 and 
127. He had to v^ait a long tim<^ Why:if at last he got 
up to the counter he stoojl watching the others get their 
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coats; forgot to hand over the checks. A rough push finally 
roused him. He was given his coat and a soft, silk-lined 
beaver wrap. It had a lovely warm feeling, as such fur 
coats have. He squeezed his way out of the crush. 

“H«re you are, at last! It takes ages.” 

He helped her on with it. And with her rubber boots. 

,When she was sitting it was not fioticeable. The right calf 
was perhaps^. s liable thinner than the other. 

They walkeddownstairs in silence. Jihe evidently found 
the stairs dif%ult. So it seeitidd to 'rfip at least. She held 
on to the rail. 

Outside was a clear winter sky, stars. ,Vhe slush had 
frozen bu It dic^ rfbt cold. 

“It’s nice and fine now,” he said, putting his hands in 
his pockets. 

“Yes,” she answered with a slight tremble. “You’d 
never have thought so this moTning. Awful weather we’ve 
had^ark and grey. Good thing if it’s real wirtfjr soon. All 
this greyness makers you so depressed.” 

“Yes—but I’m forgetting! WouldwA you like a taxi?” 
No, she preferred to walk. It was o'dd. But she did # Thought 
it was nice to get out in th^ air for a while. 

• “Alf the better. May I see you h^jpe?” 

“Yes, if you like. There is nothing I’a like better.” 

They walked along tjic street. “I should think it’s started 
to freeze,” he ^id. 

“Yes, I should think so.” 

“What’s the*ime, by*£hc way? A quarter past one! As 
late as that. Time has gone quickly.” 

“Yes, you don’t notice it when yoy St talking like that,” 
she said? 

“It was quite a nice party rf don’fyou think, as far as 
those things go?” 

“Yes—” 

“Nicely arntaged. And the reception rooms are quite 
grand now that they’ve been (Jpne over. Rather banal, of 
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course, but still... not so bad really. Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes.” 

They fell silent. He could hear from her walk that she 
was limping. 

'riiey stopped at a cross street. They turned up here, 
didn’t they? He chanced to meet her eyes in the lamplight. 
They confused him in sume way. Had they a new ex¬ 
pression? Mocking? No, it was nothing like^that. It was 
only dead earnest,\vust as before, but evep deeper. And 
quite open, howevg&ar irf He wanted to^lppk. It was so 
open that it dLjpeared indifferent; it Merely regarded some¬ 
one. But her\xpression had something burning within, 
its own strangely shimmering * 

They w^nt on up the side street. There was no one 
about; their footsteps were the only sound. 

“It’s been a wondefful evening,” he began ardently in 
another voice, the one he h*ad had when they were sitting 
inside. 

“Do you think so?” she said torylessly, as though in¬ 
different. 

“Yes, l«do. It’s so seldoAi one can^alk like that to anyone.” 

“Oh, don’t you usually?” ^ 

"What chance is^feere? It must be something lo very 
rare. Unfortunately—I jpust confess it’s never happened 
to me before. And you?” he asked. 

“Yes, I think it wag a rjpe evqning.” 

He glanced at her; at a car which ran past with the little 
rear light; and at the shut-up shops, iron skutters nearly all 
the way along. Seemed to be nothing but shops. . . . 

“It was rathe* odd^” he went on. ... “I mean, just by 
chance like that . . .” 

“What?” 

“That we happened to meet.’ 

l‘Yes, it was.” . 

He buttoned a gjove which had jomepfdonc. Adjusted 
the scarf inside his coat collar. 
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“It meant a lot to me,” he said. “Being able to sit and 
talk like that. It's so stimulating. Don’t you think so too? 
And with a woman. It’s rather unusual. 1 don’t think it’s 
ever happened to me, I must say.” 

“Nc^ I suppose it’s not usual,” she said flatly %nd seemed 
tired. 

They turned into another street where there were more 
people. And then $gain into a more empty one. It looked 
deserted, badly^ighted. Was rather a jfreary quarter. 

“What do y&u usually tall?to worjcii about, then?” she 
asked at last, when nothing had been said fi>/a long time. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “abc^it anything at ah. The same as 
everyone iaiks abo'Vit < 3 Ti suc^i occasioijp, I suppose. But it 
bores me, to be quite honest. 

“No,” she said hesitantly. “For my part I iyust say that I 
don’t much care to talk to a man i& that way. It doesn’t 
suit me.” 

“Nr, that’s what I felt.” 

“Did you?” 

“Yes, and that’s what I value*so higftly. I’m no good at 
this superficial game that’s always played the «ninute a 
man ayd woman happen t$ meet.” 

• “Oh, why not?” she said. “Thert ; -s po harm in 1 ’ 

“No—of coufse not. . . .” 

“There’s no need to # take it too seriously either.” 

They did no%spcak for#i whiW Cessed t^e street to turn 
the corner. . 

“Then we cotila have^at talking in quite another way 
this evening,” he thre\^ out. * 

“Yes, perhaps.” 

“And you would ha\* preferred that?” 

“No—o I wouldn’t. Ijdidr^’t say fflat. . . .” Her voice 
was a little unsteady. 

“It’s hard for me to imagine how else we could hfcve 
entertained eadh pthec,” he said. 

“Yes. ... It felt so natural fpr us to talk as we did.” 
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“That’s what I think_” 

He was silent for a while. 


“Usually one is careful not to say anything one means,” 
he went on. “That’s the form of conversation one is most 
used to. But—I don’t know. It would never have occurred 
to me to talk like that to^oa.” *" 

“I’m so glad you say vhat!” she answered, turning her 
face toward him. He could not see it prqoerly,. but he heard 
from her voice tha\ut must have lighted ip. 

They walked mpfy slowVy*—for it couldqit be so much 
farther—and^walking could not hjffe been easy for her, 
not as easy as it appeared; it was not possible. And she 
shouldn’t exert herself. There wa?> no hurry. 

They bqgan talking. More than before they touched on 
much they had discussed then-—more casually perhaps; 
they could speak of it better novv, in fact without restraint. 
They could gi into thingi more, explain their thoughts 
more clearly to each other. And yet feel the joy *>f the 
intimacy between them. 

“You know,” heSaid at last, “I feel as if we had so much 
in common. Don’t you think so, too?” 

“Yes. I do.” 


“That must have^cn why we were drawn together like 
that so quickly. In such ^ friendly way. It'S not really easy 
for either of us to confide in another by the look of things. 
It’s not for you, is it? N^.. nor,for me. ^ut it felt quite 
natural. ...” 

“Yes_” 

“For my part I feel as if I had foynd a friend. And before 
I was quite alonn.” 

She looked at him swifdy, as if in quiet, shy happiness. 

“That’s how I fed too,” she said softly. 

“Yes—” he began after a moment, breaking their 
silence, “hoVv alone one is afnong people, when you think 
of it. It’s like being among strangers.” 

“It’s like that with me {oo.” 
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“That must be what I noticed about you. ... I expect 
you’re also the kind that prefers to keep to yourself.” 

“I suppose I’ve got used to it.” 

“But now we’ve found a really good friend—both o£us. 
Havenfc we?” 

“Yes,” # she answered gaily. 

They were filled with solemnity, a tranquil joy at what 
they felt within tl^pm. They had walked past the house 
where she live<Land had to turn bad/Stood outside the 
door. 

He took her hand. Me could feel its warmth through the 
glove, as if it were bare. T^ey were facing each other once 
more; he >avv hej lor f thc first tyne since their first 

meeting, her puxe beauty with this reserved grei/ity which 
gave such a deeply pcisonal character. Hyr eyes were 
shining when the'' met his Then they seeded to change, 
take on a softer glow, more warmth. And tne face had that 
Strange bareness, that light and animation from^vithin. . .. 

Suddenly he puj his arms round her and kissed her 
violently, her lovely, half-open %nouth* which grew large 
and soft as she wrenched herself free. “No, mo,” she 
gasped^ escaping inside thj door^ He followed, ■ * t she 
hfcld him at arm's length imploring']#/, .They stooc iiere 
panting, unablt? to speak. Just v^iispercd softly of when 
and where they were ttynect. Then she pushed him away 
and vanished iqpide. 

He strode bacl^ along the street, his heart pounding. 
He could hear lfimself breathing. . . . 

What whs it? For a foment he seemed almost to have 
forgotten; everything stood still. He^fclt Something moist 
on his m8uth and pullecfcout his hand to wipe it away—no 
—he put it in his pocket # agaip; sawder in front of h: a, 
her face, cheek—her temple—her ear hiding in her hair. 
And sometliing soft which glided away^from his lips. . ?. 

Yes. . . . But $a%t how had it happened? 

He ought not to have . . . 
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No, it was foolish of him, surely it was. 

Why? Well, of course . . . 

It was wrong. ... He had acted wrongly. . . . 

IJut how delightful she was—and what a wonderful 
person! Myst be. . . . With that reserve, thatshyness that 
concealed so much—something strong—alive—what a 
strange creature she wa£'. . . 

The thought of her flowed through hpn, of her soul such 
as he divined it, sA^sed it within himself hl> e a new, secret 
life he had receiv®c&as a gilt, fragile—something serene, 
burning. . . V 

Think—to give oneself up to such a being, utterly, 
entirely—with all ( one’s tho^iglTt'and‘dreams. . . . For 
always, fordife. . . . 

Hm—isn’t, it strange? When at last we meet—when 

we meet another, a hundred c oul, one to whom we feel 

drawn. ... 1 

<1 

It’s strange all right. . . . 

He turned up his collar and plunged his hands deep into 
his pockets. The 'wind ftelt cold as he turned into the 
promenade. 

But why was he rushing lp<c this? He would soon be 
home, he could Jgjtc it more quietly. After all, it w\is 
pleasant to walk for a while, late at night like this. . . . 

Yes. ... It was just that he had kissed her. Nothing 
else. . . . Np, it h af i b^en a* wonderful evening—un¬ 
forgettable. ... 

Yes— unforgettable. ... 

As he walked along he looked up at the ^winter sky 
gleaming above the branches of the trees, huge and 
solemn; became rapt in thought. . . . He stAod for a 
moment outside th£ door, looked up again at the expanse 
of sky where the stars were sparkling brightly. 

°‘Yes, it’s a funqy old world,” he said. . . . Then he felt 
for his door key and went upstairs. Undressed, rather 
absently, got into bed. Tried to read for a while as he 
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usually did, but his mind wandered. He was thinking of 
her. Put out the light. Couldn’t sleep. Lay in the dark, 
seeing her image in front of him, pure, transfigured, her 
wonderfully ethereal face. ... It was as though she lyere 
there. As thqugh he felt her soul inside him, another’s soul 
on a soundless, fleeting visit, mysterious and tense as a 
bird. . . . 

He held hi* har\l tightly pressed against his eyes—they 
were burning at!if from tears. . . . 

How bitte%-now merciless life i^.f *iothing but pain, 
pain, even when the ijiost glorious of all meets us. . . . 

He fell asleep with hot eyes and his hand still over them 
as if to ko r her jvfthThm. 


When he woke in the .morning Ae was sleepier than 
usual. It must be late already. And what was it now? 
Thought there was something, something sperjal. Yes, of 
course. Of course. v *She. 

He lay thinking, recollecting. It w*as Sunday, so he 
might as well lie in for r» while. But what was th>* weather 
like? Aha, splendid! In tha'J case lye would rather fret up. 
•He puttered about the flat. Got out a change of 1 lOthes, 
clean shitt and the rest; started skiving. Lathered his face 
slowly and meticulously with his eyes in the mirror. 

Yes—think, woman like th?4 ifjjh e hactyi’t been lame. 
How sorry he felt for her. Such a pretty girl. Pretty in every 
way. It was realty %n awfyl pity. . . . 

Yes, yeo* of course h^ wanted to'meet her. Very much. 
About three. ... He was looking forward to it. 

He fiifished shaving,/cashed off the soap, dabbed his 
face with a hot, wrung towel apd rmsftl it with cold wav r. 
Nice. Now he felt n ore like himself. He dried his hands 
thoroughly, examined them’Carefully, # cleane 3 his naife. 

But it didn’tyi\^tter # he thought. H% liked her just the 
same. Though of course . . . Yqp, he liked her very much, 
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he did really. There was something about her—that was 

what had attracted him from the first—a certain something .... 

He went and stood by the window as he got his mouth 
waqh ready. Looked out. What a day! Remained there 
singing softly to himself at the sight of the clear ai« Then 
he returned to his thoughts and his interrupted toilet. 

Yes—to be sure. But fiien she realized that herself. . . . 
Good Lord—of course she did, that w^s obvious. . . . He 
flicked the water Wit of the toothbrush. ,*fow he would 
hurry and finish dressing. Pht on his sh&t^clothcs, hum¬ 
ming to him&df as he usually did when he dressed. Chose a 
tie to match his suit, stood tyinp it in front of the bedroom 
mirror. 

Supposing he had known from the outset? Yes, it had 
been a shock all right. . . . 

Now he was^ready.kThrew rvn his coat and went out. 

The sun was shining, try ing to thaw the ict on the road, 
but in the^hade^the hoarfrost lay untouched and white. 
Not at all a bad day. Lovely and bracing. One felt reborn 
coming out into thVs. Theftrees were like strange, dualistic 
beings ii/ black and white. Thoy seemed in a kind of 
cheerful mourning—it was beautiful anyway. Quite won¬ 
derful. He would jeg for a really long walk, that s whtt 
he would do. 

He set off out of the town toward the outskirts, parks and 
woods, where jhere v^as seldom anyone ab(iut. It was some 
hours before he turned for home, somewhat tired, walked 
more slowly on the way back. TJic outiiig (had blown away 
the cobwebs. But this was evidently the end of the good 
weather. Was starting to cloud over again. . . . 

Yes.. . . 

The sky pressed down over the town. Everything was in 
a frosty silver light, cool and refined. . . . 

•It felt different fjrom befofe.. . . People looked cold and 
miserable. It was Sunday. You could teH from everyone 
that it was Sunday. 
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No, he’d go and have lunch somewhere now. Was high 
time. And this was merely depressing. 

He jumped on to a tram, came into the city centre. Went 
and had lunch at a restaurant where he was knojvn. 
Ordertri sonje wine to liven himself up a bit. # 

Yes, this was a good way of passing the time. He sat 
lpoking out of the window at the Wsty town. Already the 
sun seemed tc«think of setting, the air harj^a faint pink glow 
in the raw cold\The water flowjng pas'vbelow the window, 
broad and ic)veJlected the clouds burning re^l. Beautiful. 
They had a charm ail‘their own, these miniature days— 
short, fleeting as hurr\an lifj. ... # 

He lit a Jgare^ti? wuh his poffee. Sat. looking out at the 
sky through the bmoke. 

Yes—he was really looking forward to talking to her. 
He liked her voice so mu?h—it w;ts unusually pleasant. 
And it had something—hard # to say what—There was 
always something over and above the w^rds tc^vhich one 
listened. 

She was a strange person all right. Thtat elusiveness in her 
being—like the quivering above great heat—whoa the air 
shimmers but the actual fir^J cannojL be seen. . . . 

Yes. . . . And there was something so wise about «t 1 she 
said, a personal wisdom. They har# the same interests, too. 
That’s why it all wenj so well when they sat talking 
together. Yes, tfiey had ^uite ; —in conjmon. Would 
probably become gpod friends. He hoped they would, too, 
sincerely. 

He biewtout the smo^e, watched* the rings float up the 
pane, which grew misty and then cleared^again. 

And wlsn’t it odd—before they even knew each other, 
had merely exchanged a few $ommoltplace words—And 
yet they had noticed 1 mental affinity and understood one 
another. . . . 

He had thou£ht # it v$as so strange—something he had 
never met with before. . . . 


1 
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Yes, there might well be a kinship between two souls 
which is sensed in this way and which fills us with 
solemnity, with a kind of reverence. Perhaps it is our 
ini^r self which, without our help, feels the bond with 
another being—and we ourselves stand loolynjj 0*1, as it 
were—pushed a little to the side, like an intruder. That 
was almost how he had’ felt it. Perhaps with our coarse 
senses we are too^mperfect to be initiated. We have merely 
a presentiment—iHoeep into a world wb*fch otherwise is 
hidden fron^ us. . 1 . 

We know so little about the way things are. . . . 

Just something jike this mus^be very unusual—unusual 
that there is someqne to meef. . . f * , 

People *.re something rare. And it is still more rare that 
they can be f meant for each other as they really are , that 
they can tell e^ch other simply And openly that they exist— 
they of all people. 

That is<probat?ly why there is so much loneliness in the 
world. 

What was the tafne? Half-past two. He needn’t go just 
yet. 

It was very peaceful, here. , . . Was he the only one in 
the whole restaurap-t? Yes. . . . Quite empty. #> 

Yes. . . . there was certainly something'about it, he had 
never heard a voice like it. . . . It seemed to deepen and 
ramify the meaning«pf »werything she sai (l —-it became so 
eloquent and living^Was enlarged to something more . . . . 
It was never one string which spundedHvfthin her, always 
the whole instrument/. . . 

A strange, ricSi muniment. . . . 

He knocked the ash off his cigarette. Sat starfng out of 
the window. C f 

Then he came to himself more. Drank up his coffee, 
which he had forgotten; took another cup to have some¬ 
thing to do. 

Wasn’t it time to go no v? Yes. . . . 
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He started off for the rendezvous. Walked up and down 
on the pavement. The church clocks struck three. 

He looked for her. 

Would she come from there or from there? No, from the 
square probably. But not yet, of course. 

He feft quite excited. Yes—the way they had parted 
yesterday—of course. . . . 

What did^he t^iink about it? Hard to say. . . . 

But her lip^ztw so tempting. . . . # i<mi{l just then they 
had parted, ^sdfcide, only a Jhlide. Y*s # they had been held 
together by a slight jpdisture and then they broke away 
from each other. ... It was that which . . . 

Wha 1 v the tim^ Trn^past. She ought to be coming. 

The mouth felt large, he had not # e\pecte<jJ that—soft 
and with a trembling from within her, though she hadn’t 
wanted to. It was like herself, shy aijd hot at the same time. 

.. . Though this was not- one A)uld only imagine how it.. . 

A quarter past. Why didn't she come then? 

Oh well, women ar£ never punctual— but now it was— it 
was nearly twenty past. . . . 

Supposing she didn'^come? Yes, of course, f^he would 
come all right. He was absolutely certain of a. 

# He t alked up and down a littfe more quickly, p and 
down. 

No, now’ it was almost half past! Supposing something 
had happenec^to hci.^tje wou ld no t be able to find out. 
Net be abl? to ring. . . . No he just couldri'tfYIou\d have to 
remain in doubt-J-not ifnow r the reason. . . . 

He wiy sure that stffnething 4 iad happened to her. 
Otherwise she would Tiave come. 

Thoiogh it was a ridiculous idea. . . . Well, she could 
have been run over she crossed #ie street because :*he 
was. . . . But there was nt> reaSon really; she walked just as 
well as anyone else. ... • 

Now it was striking the half hout. Soon twenty-five 
to. . . . 
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This was strange. What was the reason? As long as . . . 
There she was! Getting out of the taxi over there. 

Well, that was a good thing. . . . 


“Have you been waiting?” 

“Oh, not long.” 

“Forgive me, I,(quite forgot to look a^ the^ime.” 

“Oh, that's glfTs^ht. Glad vou came anyway.” 

“It’s hardly walVfug weaklier.” 

“No, you re right. Shall we go ly somewhere instead?” 

“No—I don't want to. We can walk for a while anyway. 
I must get back soon, unfoitiinatelw. vV* have dinner early 
on Sunday, the maid has 111 '■ esening off if you know 
about such things.” 

Yes, he did. They walked along by the water. Talked of 
this and that. ^ ' 

“What Ka\e vou been doing ioda\ 1 sin asked. 

' r 

“Nothing much. Yes, I went for, a long walk into the 
country.” 


“Oh.", 

“It was better weather this morning.” 

“Yes, it's rather raw now.” 

They stood looking out over the water a»momcnt, as she 
had stopped by the quay. The gulls were wheeling in 
screaming flocks throughj^hc du^.‘ 

Then she pulled her tur around her and they went on. 

“You’re not cold, dre you?” he'askecfc pending forward 
and looking at her. 

“Oh no.” 

She was wearing a different hat. a little tight-fitting one 
which suited her adt drably. He saw her head in profile 
and as if it had been bare. * 

‘(Just thirfk,” he said, “I hud such a strange feeling as I 
was waiting. . . . I/got the idea that something had hap¬ 
pened to you. ...” ' 
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“To me? But—What?” 

She looked at him, rather uncertainly. “Because I was 
late?” She smiled. 

«Vao >> 

X cs. • • • 

“Bu% that^was no reason tt> . . .” 

“None^t all. . . . But I don’t know, I’m like that some¬ 
times, my imagination runs awa)f with me.” 

“I expect y>u h#ve a very vivid imapyiation—in many 
ways.” 

“Perhaps. , .^ou don’t tfpprove, < ^atheij” 

“Oh yes.” 

He walked for a wdiile iij silence. 

“It v asi A so ^t range thaj I should be worried about 
you,” he went on. “I couldn’t help it. And then,I thought 
that if something had happened to you I couldn’t find 
out... .* 

“But what could have happened?” she slid softly. 

“Oh.. .. One gets all kinds of ideas. Apd it n^dn’t have 
been an accident—anything unpleasant. . . .” 

“Would you care?” she asked with atfcmblein her voice. 

He stopped. 

“Yes. I would,” he said.? 

1 | 

•She, too, stopped and looked at him. A faini tmile 
spread over hei* face, so fleeting ^md shy that it merely 
seemed to wonder if it would stay longer. When it vanished, 
it seemed to glic^r, not aw%y, but uito her—was there in her 
features without st^ll being visible. 

She walked sl^wiy on.*He heard her footsteps, how she 
limped slightly against^tne frozen'gravel. It was forced 
upon him that he wanted to mean rrgn!h 4 o her, do every¬ 
thing that stood in his power, look after her, always be 
good to her. ... • 

“I thought you ki ew.*. . he said with suppressed 
ardour in his voice. 

She looked away, across the water. 

“I thought...” 
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He wanted to take her hand, but she moved away, over 
to the quay. When he followed her she shook her head. He 
wanted to speak—but she laid her hand on his arm, almost 
pleadingly. 

'I hey went on in silence. He was breathing more quickly 
and looked straight ahead. His temples were'biftning. 

“What a lot of gulls,*’ she said gaily. “How beautiful 
they are, don’t yj>u think?” 

“Yes—very.” 

They were apprpaching k little park w/icjt was empty of 
people. Dusk had glided in under the trees. He stopped in 
front of her, stood looking at her face. Her eyes met his, 
frank and yet shy,' as only hers coufcl be. 

Then he kissed*her—gently, as though in passionate 
reverence. She let it happen, but her lips were closed. 
They felt quite cool ffom the evening air. 

He looked into her inquiringly, searchingly, his arms 
still around her. In her eyes was a deep gravity. Nothing 
reproachful, only great gravity. Anc^ he, too, felt something 
rise up inside himM;Jf by v'ay of a mute answer. It was as if 
they hacj met and had understood each other. 

There was no longer any quay. The water lapped against 
the shore, flowing past close by. Otherwise there Was not. a 
sound. Only the even rqar of the city where the lights had 
been lit and up on the heights were merging with the last 
pale daylight. The rowslights,came on 9 long the quays, 
but over the expanse ^>t water it was getting darker. They 
walked in under the 'trees in silerite. 1 ( 

He could just make'her out Reside him. In Jiere it was 
already almost dalk^ They walked as though alone, far 
away from inhabited parts, in some other clime. Only the 
noise of the current dime dully through the darkness and the 
clinking of the ice floes as they bumped together out there. 

«He stopped by a solitary Vamp-post and looked at her. 
The face seemed jfele; the isolated glow was like a halo 
round her.... 
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He wanted to bend down—but didn’t—released her 
tenderly. . . . They walked again into the darkness. 

“Why . . .” he whispered with bated t reath. 

“No_” 

He Jook her hand—pressed it hard, gently—hoping for 
an answer—her answer. . . . 

“You know—it wouldn’t . . . 

“What?” 

“Wouldn’t ^e—true_” 

“Yes, yes,’^h ^whispered.* 

They were silent, walked close beside eacn other. Out 
in the darkness a sloop glided past with a fiery-red lantern, 
vanished into the mi!L 

Half-imperce^tibly, she guided them along side paths 
back toward the city. The tram bells could be heard; away 
between the trees there was a flash in the frozen overhead 
wires. 

They began talking. About everything whidi they had 
not had time to talk about yet. There wife a greft deal. She 
would ask what d!d \e think? # Yes, tliat’s what she had 
thought. Was that right?^She seenled glad and haj)py to be 
walking like this, talking to^him about things whi(\ other¬ 
wise perhaps she kept to herself. Her voice took on 1 her 
rich warmth in # its attempt to express what she wanted to 
say, how she felt, so that he woifld understand properly. 
When they chanced ttflook at each othe** now and then, 
her glance deepened ancf gleameci^ith thcfUghtful joy. 

At last they ha<J almost reached Ifer door. She stopped 
and said that hi might iftt come *ny farther. 

He too£ her hand Her cheeks had a ljrighter colour, a 
slight fl^sh after the walk. There was no need for her to 
exert herself so much, f A her to insist^pn doing so. Thouw h 
it didn’t really hurt her. Aifd it made ftier even more 
beautiful, more wonderful. Siie was radiant—but a liyle 
distrait.. .. Her lips moved slightly with this floating smile 
—her smile. . . . 
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He could not see her like this—and part, just part—from 
this face, so close to him—and yet not close. . .. He kissed 
her—felt the shape of her lovely mouth, firm and cool. It 
was as if he had kissed her beauty itself. As if she had given 
him f her soul to kiss. 

She looked at him without a word—sadly, ^happily? 
Impossible to say. But wasn’t she asking him to go—yes, 
yes, he was going Tore himself from her image. . . . 

She walked # Efcgeringly along the^ stj^et—into the 
vestibule, to^k the Jift. Lookdi at her fa/b ijp the mirror, 
gravely—stroked back her hair Slightly from one temple 
just as the lift got up. 

Dinner was just served, she fiad to 90 straight in. Her 
old mother was already there, K little, whi{e-haired woman 
with smalf, fine features and with the same eyes as 
herself. 

“What nice pink cheeks jou have, my girl,” she said as 
they sat do&n. 

“Do you*think ^o? Yes, it’s such lovely weather.” 

“Oh, do you this*k so, ^nd I thougtit it felt so raw.” 

After djnner she had t6 sit and ^ead aloud while the old 
woman played patience. Whenrit started to come out, she 
had to make a little pi’use. TJien they sat talking* for a 
while, as usual. Later in the evening she,played Mozart 
and something else, something that Daddy had liked to 
hear. That was the Sunday ritual.' Then t^iey said good¬ 
night, kissing Aich othTr on the cheek. 4 

She went to her roofn. Sat downHo reajl but left the book 
lying in her lap, open too far ahiad, where the pages had 
not yet been cut* booked in front of her with large eyes, 
vacantly. . . . 

Then she smjled, estrange, paiAful little smile—caught 
sight of her image far away ih thC-mirror and put her hand 
to ker hair, pushed it up a trifle at the sides—patted it into 
place, critically. Adjusted the cushion behind her and 
leaned slowly back. The ^ght fell bn he/ upturned face. 
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The mouth was half-open, there was a moist gleam on her 
teeth. She remained sitting for a long time. 

At last she picked up the book, in,ending to read. 
Turned back the pages, cut them. But let it sink again.... 
Caught her glance over in the mirror. . . . 

She wfn£ over and sat down in front of it, with her 
elbows on the dressing-table; passed her hand lightly over 
her eyebrow^ andj^ack over her temples praised the slender 
brows so tha^the eyes widened. He, 5 yses had small, 
yellowish fl^ks^jvhich lcnt*a* goldc*,touch |to the dark 
rings; the pupils were^ large and quite black now in the 
light. 

She got "p, her ga?V lingering scarchingly in the mirror. 
Looked around the familiar room, wei?t and put the book 
back. 

She got undressed, put on pyjamas. Massaged her face, 
removed the i,reain. Put on a fhin la^er ofcanother cream 
for the night. Put out the light. Lay listening to the faint 
rumble from the city^ and to her hear? beating. Turned 
over to go to sleep. On the othy sidef fts she usually lay. 

Her leg ached slightly from aft the exertion. Jt didn’t 
matter. She could walk an j distance when she few : ike it. 
Xjt wasn’t that. It was rather tiring, didn’t boti. .• her 
otherwise. 


From hei manner the next time - they nfet, the two of 
them might a! way hav% been in tlfe habit of meeting— 
now they^had meir time^o themselves again. When they 
had got away from people into thei^ seliiude and his face 
had tak^i on its dark, passionate expression, she gave him 
her mouth to kiss, too£ him to her jb her|. She clung "o 
him, held him fast, her rtoutl? hot and open. 

It came so suddenly that if almost bewildered him. 

He stammered out his love—a few vehement, incoherent 
words, pressed fcer close to hiqj. And she answered in a 
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whisper, with her lips near his mouth,-her warm breath 

entering into him, that she loved, loved him. . . . 

They were intoxicated, confused.... The whole evening 
they were in ecstasy. 


He called in at the office for a while and dictated one or 
two letters. Then ^he went again. f r 

He couldn’t $if^hut in up there. Ancf there was no need 
for him to si£ there, sither. kfiyone coulc^uo^what he did. 
It was as mechanical and uninspiring as anything could 
be. Orders, deliveries, telephone calls, correspondence. . . . 
The same machinery was started ^evcry morning and 
stopped at^ five. Wliat was he needed for? Nothing. And 
after all, it was his brother who managed the business, 
who had the’rinal say. 

Only because he was supposed to sit there, because he 
belonged there. It was something he was born to, had 
heard about from childhood—the firm, the firm, business 
—nothing else. * * , 

How lje burfied insidfe with lodging—to get away, far 
away. . . . He knew not to wh»t. 

Yes, he knew. . . . T6 that which was something to livf 
for, really to live and e^ist for. . . . 

Here time rushed ahead, unresting, without a breathing- 
space. Busy with a thousand di^Fe'rent things, everything 
essential, absolutely essential. One’s whole existence filled 
with a thousand smdll things, dfbppecf up into seconds, 
tiny-tiny, into innumerable small nows. An existence filled 
with oneself, with or^e’s occupation with oneself—mech¬ 
anical, unflagging—generation after generation, as life 
is so apt to ^e. Life which fundamentally is always 
sufficient unto itself, and giVes Human beings a few years 
in *>vhich to live. A few seconds, a few years. . . . 

But within us thJP soul cries out, calls to us. 

Cries out for its life. « 


• • I 
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For a fire in which to burn—just one. A single flame in 
which to rise up and proclaim itself. Wants to exist. And 
wants to become one. One. . .. 

It is scarcely audible. For it calls so quietly. Galls as with 
its silqpce—is noticed by not being noticed—bums b$ not 
burning. 

Our soul—forsaken, cowed—Vy ourselves. 

Yes—hovgempfy and poor his life W|s. Comfortable in 
its seeming agivity, its everlasting preoCgupation with— 
what? NothtyigV\nd his iifner self) JVasn’| he rootless, 
merely driven by nis fjefings and by his gnawing unease— 
this unease which v^s all he had really. Otherwise he was 
no good. Just worthless—useless, unnecessary to everyone, 
everywhere. . . . Belonged nowhere. Vlad no home. That 
was it—he had no home at all—anywhere. 

Yes, he was poor, poor. Right up till now.*Now. 

Until this had happened. * 

Yes, he loved her, loved her. . . . 

How wonderfully great to be able to feel like that! Feel 
his love for her—no bounds, no question. Merely as a deep, 
deep breath—of libcratjpn. Of fullness, of happiness. 

Yes, he loved her. He| knew it. He exultea f it this 
gloriods, great certainty. Something inside him h*.u been 
transformed. Something had awakened, risen as though 
from a coma—become so alive, present in him. And filled 
up all emptintps—all, 

It was as if his soul had been allowed to wake up, to 
live, at last—live f^r sorrfething—for }ier. He felt its reverent 
expectation wiftiin him—every moment—reverence, ex¬ 
pectation—yes, yes... he went about ^ though keeping vigil. 

It wap great love. It must be, the greatest of all. 

Another person to b€ fond of, realty, dearly. To dev' te 
oneself to entirely. To trfcat tenderly and be good to. To 
support. ... 9 

How strange — he had had no idea pf this before. Not 
until now. NowVfiat it was realty. 
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No, love never comes as we think, always differently, 
with something special, something we had not expected. 
. . . He had thought of it in general terms as something 
delightful and mighty which would take hold of him, lilt 
him up into its spheres—make him so exultingly happy! 

We know nothing of the mystery. Of passion. .'. . 

Of that which cannot e£ult, which is too deep down in us 
merely to becom^anything like joy—what is called joy. 
We know nothing 1 of love’s mood of destinyrpain. . . . 

No_ ( 

And yet it was just this which mid* everything so exalted 
and grand, raised it to such purity and sublimity. Just this 
—which gave something he had never before felt with a 
woman—the longing for a human being, for someone else’s 
innermost self. . . . 

Yes, he loved her. 

Thought of her—of his bird—huddled in his hand—the 
trembling heart. . . . Stroked softly, softly—felt the broken 
wing— 

Yes, yes . . . theii*love h-d been bom in pain, in sorrow, 
in what was heavy and grievous. With wings which did not 
want to bear them out into the r orm, but which were going 
to bear them, which must —which would be forced' to lift 
them upward, upward —higher, still higher- -in spite of all, 
in spite of all. . . . 

That was how he h^d always‘imagined love, dark, 
fraught with destiny. .". . There was nothing'strange to 
him about it, he did'not recoil, l’t was all so familiar to 
him. He had lived in this atmosphere in his dreams—had 
sought it out, beer, drawn, sucked toward it—unresistingly. 
. . . Only he had not imagined any particular rea- on. No. 
. . . That would be’" in love itsel?, perhaps in passion’s 
almost agonizing excess.. . T 

Cut in what he was now irteeting the pain was real, had 
a cause. 

Yes. And yet... 
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He saw the meaning of it. He understood . 

Understood as he had been unable to do before. Perhaps 
that was the change in him, just that. r hat all he had 
dreamed and thought had come to meet him as reality— 
pain, happiness, sweetness and torment—everything *Life 
itself hacfcome to meet him. 

And yet all he felt was calm,•expectation. He went in 
reverent cxpyctattfm of what was to conjc, what life chose 
to bring, wh(*e it was to leajl him. HcVas ready. Went 
about in a arjcrflL ecstasy, w^th his fac** gent^ and open, 
naked and defenceless ds a lover's face is. Roamed the 
streets—restless wi^li eycj that saw and yet did not see 
what si.irc ufidc^j .him. lie njet people, a stream of people, 
met no one- was far away. Was with her. Insjde himself. 
Went about longing to hear her footstep- and to sit talking 
together again, as only they could -V> hear her well-known 
step- longing for the time whfn they woald meet. . . . 

Yes, it was Love, the perfect love; tha^t whicl^is without 
thought. As the soul is without thoughts, merely is, 
existing in itself. 


She tame up for a while as usual. Flic lights werv on in 
both rooms anti the table laid wit^ his meagte offering, as 
he called his arrangements of fruit and flowers—her 
favourite roses4n a lanfe Jxvwl and mimosa which diffused 
its sweet scent. They talked ubout a concert ^hey had been 
to the evening before, if bout Bach >&hom they both wor¬ 
shipped. JTiat 5 iad been*the best of all! What followed 
was unnecessary ready? for Bach hc^l •e^rything, and in 
the highest form musical inspiration could attain. But they 
had to admit that tliAe were othei* the^j were fond -f 
almost equally perhaj s, tRougfl just at present they were so 
taken up with Bach. . . . Thfry had to admit that! Tt£> 
should be grateful for whatever the£ could enjoy, for 
anything at all Jh # which they flighted. And for the fact 
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that there was such a thing as music. What would life be 
like otherwise? Difficult to imagine, it would have been 
another kind of existence. The life we feel inside us has 
rhyfhm, music as part of its essence. In fact, we could 
imagine ourselves as capable* of listening to the meios , the 
secret rhythm of our inner self—imagine that lift could be 
heard—if we possessed Such a sense. Or—perhaps—if we 
did not have ouivenses to disturb us, difvtrac^ us the whole 
time. We donV^Know to w f hat extent our **nses may also 
blunt, coar^n us, frfare us to their strong stimulation; nor 
what we might perhaps divine if.it were still for once. 
Perfectly still. ... t ? 

He went over and sat beside her on the couch. Took her 
hand. They sat looking at each other. Then he kissed her, 
bending her slowly back. 

“Darling**. . ” 

“Oh_" * 

f 

She caressed h^> head, drew it down to her, clung to his 
lips with hers. He grew hot from the contact, from the close 
scent of her skin, s&2ed hw shoulders and held her beneath 
him. BuVshe forced herself up, pushed him awa>, hei hands 
shielding her from his deep, aydent gaze. . . . “Later, later 
—some time. . . .” she whispered. He looked at her darkl>, 
beseechingly. But she *shook hei head. But out her lips, 
half in reproach and half in consolation. . . . Then she put 
her arms around his neck and,.Covered iris mouth with 
light, caressing kisses, merely caressed it softly with hers. 
. . . He gasped and iorted her clown, fjeld her, bared her 
shoulders, and then almost her Breasts, embraced her bare 
body. 

Suddenly she changed, fought to get free—to giove her 
arms, twisted f*way <«ith the strength of despair. At last she 
bit his hand so that he had'to let her go. Sat up trembling. 
'Jflften she burst out crying. v 

“Ama?” He tried to talk to her, caress her. . . . She 
merely cried, pushed him away. ' ' / 
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“But Arna. . . .* It’s only because . . . Arna! You must 
know that.” 

She held the wet, crumpled handkercl ief to her eyes. 
“You only care for me in that way,” she sobbed. 

“I! i do? pow can you sa^ that?” 

She raised her head and stopped crying. Squeezed the 
handkerchief. 

“It seems Jike k^” she said. 

“How can ^du think that-^and after all we have had 
together. . . *AjN you say that I only # \*ant tef—you ought 
to know it’s not possible 

She looked dowr^at the # floor where he stood, without 
raising her cye3 Jo his; sat leaking dry-eyed. 

“Why do you say such silly things?” he said. % 

He knew that she was doing him an injusUce and was 
overcome by a feeding of b^ak dejection, wherever it came 
from. Went over to the window. Ncithei* sairj anything. 
The silence was tense and painful. He £>egan talking up 
and down. 

Then he went over to her, iiowefft*. Took her head 
between his hands. Stroked her hair tenderly, gantlv. 

“Arna. . . . You know qujte well that I love you.. You 
do knoflr, don’t you? Arna? I love you more than I ca.. say, 
than I can explain.” 

She looked at him shyly, guardedly and fervently. And 
he took her arft kissed ntr. He (didn't quite recognize her 
mouth after the tears; it was so loose. He caressed her until 
she was quite still 

There yas something timorous about her. But she was 
warm and soft from having cried, and t:i*ldled up to him. 
Put hermrm around his neck and began kissing him over 
and over again with hef wet face to hiS. Locked at him... . 
Her eyes dilated, as though to open for his. They smiled at 
each other- -she wanly and # breathlessly. Then she sfid 
right up against hjm, folding herself taut, clinging to him 
and panting. . \ He fondled hA legs which lay quivering 
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against him. The right one felt a shade'more slender than 
the dther—he withdrew his hand. Kissed her quickly, 
tenderly, and raised her up. Smoothed her hair, which was 
all rumpled, stroked it back from her forehead. Helped her 
with it. She gave a slightly forced smile an<j moved her 
head away. Combed her hair back with a few vigorous 
strokes. Tidied her dress!" 

“Would you hk”c some fruit?” he sai<^. 

“No, thank you.” <■ 

After a md'ment fee?himself took a Trend?! pair and peeled 
it. , ' 

“Are you sure you won’t h?vc soy iething?” he asked. 
“They’re excellent, • , 

“No, dear, I don’t feci like it.” 

He went ,gn eating, gave his mind to it. 

There was a blank J -only a slight scraping against the 
plate, and, the' glint of the ceiling light for a moment. 
Seemed tq take 3 long time for him to finish. They sat 
there in silence. , , 

“Give me a cigaVfctte,”*3he said. 

He wont and got them, gave her a light. Put out ash¬ 
trays, which he had forgottenf- The rumble of the trams 
could be heard from below, but faintly, from awa/ in the 
side streets. 

She pulled up her legs on the couch, tucked a cushion 
under her and stretched out, settled dowfi until she lay 
comfortably on her back. Lay humming softly, looking up 
at the ceiling. Stretched out Jier arm and lay slowly 
tapping the cigarette with her finger. Went on dping it.... 
Laid her head back cn the cushion and smiled to herself, 
as though she had just thought of something/ Raised 
herself as if sh^were^not quite comfortable. 

Suddenly he threw himself over her and tore open her 
clothes. 

And she let him tome, take her, bury his heated face in 
her breasts, but without tc&ching him. Lay there with the 
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cigarette out over the table—dropped it on the plate. Until 
she gradually wakened—slowly like an arvmal which gets 
up without there being any sign of the quarr/s approach— 
clung tightly around him, soft and quiet, without a sound; 
all that, was heard was a groan. 

Inside ilim he exulted, exulted. He loved her! Loved 
her! Yes! Yes! It was true. He Hfiew it. He felt it inside 
him in glowing happiness. Dragged ' hij> mouth across 
her breasts as jf he‘ would sw^low themAacross her, his 
beloved. Seized iV:r, against Aim, she,>«he. . . /There was 
no doubt—only \nexjjrtssible, dizzy happiness—with 
her. ... He looked njto her^eyes which lost their gaze. . . . 
And he" s.idle—-painful, broken— her smile which he 
recognized so well in the midst of his ecstasy—h(- kissed it, 
kissed her very pain—because it was she, she- whom he 
loved. . . . And when she ^Jmt the hot tip ot her tongue 
into his mouth. . . . Yes, yesi IA loved her\> 


At the same time as they got marriedj^arly in the spring, 
he retired from the firm #nd had nothing more t$ tie him 
here at home. The wedding was very quiet, with or his 
brothel* and her old mother present. In the evening ney 
left for abroad. * 

Abroad, away—the two of them. The train rushed 
through the n%ht. Th£y„ listened, twined together. . . . 
Alone! Notifing else to exist for any longer but each other. 
Nothing in the w^rld Ifut themselves, their love! They 
couldn’t imaging it, not properly —to*be able to live only for 
that, for one another. X whole life tqgOther. Given to the 
beloved,* dedicated to love, utterly, completely. As it 
should be. As we dream^f it, as all lo ig foAit deep down, 
long to make their hea tsA:om^ true. ... ' 

The count! yside outside tho window was hardly visible, 
although they had dimmed the light in their compartment. 
Only the stars. Pale. Straying in&he windowpane that was 
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dripping with damp. It was like a dream—a waking 
dream. Their life beginning, mysteriously. . . . They were 
carried away together into the night. 

Far, far away to a strange land, to unknown people, to 
hieJe themselves with their happiness! 

To beauty, the South! Perfection. 

They passed through towns — on, away--stopped at 
places where tij*y had each been on # ;hcir 0 own at some 
time, but whi^fi now' seemed entirely new*o them in their 
happiness.fcStrollqych in the crowd, the,/Mrafige crowd in 
which their voices were lighter'ttyan Jil others. Went on. 
Left. Went on. L T ntil the Alps sa\*c behind them and 
the country spread out, seaming to .bathe in perpetual 
sun. 

0 

It was not just sunny, a fine day, as at home. But some¬ 
thing perpetual, something that was like that. Which lay 
under the baiv sky, open*and naked. Which was the land 
of Day. Jhe plajn seemed to them adorned for a festival 
with the grapevines wreathing in # garlands between the 
trees as far as theVve coijd see, mile aftei mile, blossoming 
trees, a^in eternal spring. And \*,hen the mountains began 
again they lay sunny and irlear, resting in light. Rose 
higher and higher, with aged towns and village*, on the 
summits, lifted as though in rapture toward heaven, in 
ecstasy over life. As if the very earth raised itself in fervour 
and lifted its life in carefree gift^tbwaid tli* heights. It was 
all awake, real, close. It was the land of Day. Until the 
country sloped dow'h once agairi. BreiyJied freely, calmly, 
reverently. In thoughts, solemnity. Perfect peace. Opened 
up like a soul, *rakefcl and pure. A . 

Tuscany—Tuscany— with the vines bursting, into leaf 
over the hill<p on rthe black, alrRost charred stems. The 
slopes grey with olives, with gcnVle, Biblical greenery, aged, 
Aided by thousands of yeats of sun. The olive, mother of 
trees, which has gfown grey in the earth’s service. Cypresses 
rose up in the distanc e, bipart, as at saCred places. Stone 
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pines lifted their cfowns, floating, like spirits If the air. 
Life, death. Death and life. 

Tuscany. . . . 

It seemed to them in their boundless happiness more 
austerc#than they had thought. Very grave. Almost rfark 
in fact. Bu? its beauty was nevertheless far too great for one 
really to be weighed down by it. 'iliey were moved —freed. 
As beauty always teems to free. At last oHy frees. . . . 

Yes, they wile almost dizzy* with joy. TVhen they had 
reached FlortncPL Joy at being there* IVent *fbout in an 
ecstasy of happines\ wjiich at the same limp felt curiously 
still, like devotion. \>oanK^l the narrow streets between 
the pal.ice^ whicji hr, theie t solemn aiyd mighty. Almost 
gloomy. Read the marble tablets at the street coolers with 
quotations from Dame. . . . 

Dante, B<*atrbe . . . 

They piessed close to each other. Walked c\pwn along 
the Arno, silent, devout. With shining e^es. . . . 

Vita mwva . . . . NVwJife through love. . . . 

Yes, which for them . . . 

Until they looked at c<rli other -s i\v that they^ihought 
the same. Gave a smile glided ^aressinglv in b ccen 
each other's fingers, into the behned's hand, lightly, im¬ 
perceptibly, ma4e each other hot. #. 

They were in the churches, wheie there was so much to 
see and enjov, s*ood together under the shadowy arches in 
bliss. They saw art ^experienced all the glory and splendour 
that has been created by fhe mind of man, perfectly, for all 
time. Fouyd their wa\ to sichidedVsanctunries, to incon¬ 
ceivable treasures through lanes and pu&a^cs where people 
sat eating their bread in the doorway and the brazie r 
giowccl inside in the dfrty darkness. lived as in a 

constant ecstasy. 

After a time they moved ftp to Fit-sole, on the slojfe 
toward the valley,^toward the Arno. Rested, in sunshine, 
among roses. Flowering clematislmd vysteria climbed over 
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the walls,^flowing over fl-om the wealth of the innumerable 
gardens; the villas lay light and open in the spring air with 
the loggias full of drowsy scents. It was stupefying. They 
felt the breath of the South strike against them with its 
violent, flaming heat. Dry days which made lit* trans¬ 
parent as glass and kept the body taut in an'enervating 
vigil. In the evenings they walked along the path around 
the hills of Fiesule and lingered in the ^rove-of stone pines 
on the south syfe where the f scent of resin stiK steamed under 
the trees after the rv n had gone down bdrtnclthe mountains 
and the lights began to appear down ijf Florence, all along 
the valley. Dusk was falling arjd theyfrhurried home before 
the path grew too dark. Made their way through the 
garden, into the hall and up to their room, without putting 
on the light. Opened the windows to the cool of the night. 
Silent, beside each other. Wete drawn into their love, their 
passion, overv helmed, whhout words. 

The frogs croaked down in the valley. The fireflies 
darted outside in the night, came iqtothe room like floating 
sparks. 

It wafl sweet, sweetest of all to-lie still, beside each other, 
waiting, as in holy waiting, y.'hilc love arched its temple, 
its holy night over them—incomprehensibly big. .'. . Space 
only deepened more yid more the longer they looked into 
it. Their eyes were filled with a wonder of all wonders. ... 
It was like a solemn festival, a,-celestial temple ceremony 
at which they were present. ... 

He bent down over her in unspeakable, trembling happi¬ 
ness. ... Put on the light in ordtir to see h*fcr, in order to see 
her before passion jwept them up into itself, into its de¬ 
lirium. She lay there with her arms under her,head, the 
small breasts/contiacted, hardly'noticeable, like a boy’s. 
Taut and shining like a blade',' waiting for him to come. 
Resisted, didn’t want to, caused him to grow more violent. 

Outside was Tuscany with quivering stars above the 
hills, with gleaming light! rising toward them, up over the 
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heights; one couldn’t tell which ivas sky and which was 
earth. 

The days slipped past, large, clear, like pearls lost from a 
hand; caressed as they were lost, as they glided a^ay. 
Costly, Jjricelfss—to be filled? filled with a single feeling of 
rejoicing! Mighty, urgent. Glowing through one’s soul, 
One’s limbs, like an omnipotent fire. Tfi e j°y of living, of 
loving. Of exkting^qn a loved, wide-open ^arth. 

Down there Florence spread itself out for them every 
morning in lavish splendour, sunny ant? extensile, with the 
cathedral and the okmpenile at its heart. With its palaces 
and churches, its ci^>olas and towers. The whole valley 
with the winding ribbon of the Arno stretched out for them 
when they looked out—in a single vista. Right ijp by San 
Miniato they could make out Michelangelo’s D^y/id, naked 
and gigantic, g .zir.g into the (Jjstarice like an imperious 
young heathen god. It was overwhelming.*Pre^nant and 
rich like a hymn. And when in the stillness c{ Sunday 
morning the bells b^iyi to ring down t^ere—all the bells 
of Florence, San Lorenzo’s, Sarft^ CrSce’s, Santa Maria 
Novella’s, Santissima Antiunziata’s—and above #\m all 
those of the campanile withltheir ejear notes raised o to 
heaven—they stood in silence. Mute. In wonder at this 
song of praise irfthe sun, through ihc valley. . . . Round 
about lay the ^ountryside, dark, solemn and seeming to 
listen. Bare as a face and inapproachable. Although sunk 
into itself. 

They could n^t tear th^nselves away from this country¬ 
side whicly had so caotivated their* souls. Lingered week 
after week, longer than they had intended. Not until they 
thought it was beginning to get too hot did they leave and 
move up to the mountams. Up Jo the ISkes Aider the Alps, 
in a gentle coolness from tfie eternal snows. Pretended the^ 
were in the North among mdhdows with buttercups and 
forget-me-not, only, larger, more lush than they were used 
to. With bilberries on the edge of the fprest where they lay 
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watching the peasant women cut the hay with a sickle on 
the steep slopes and the men carry it home in large cocks on 
their backs like heavily laden animals. They led a free and 
glorious summer life in this magnificent scenery, among a 
fine and cordial people. Sound, frank mountain-dwellers 
who were content with their simple lot. More often than 
not jovial and gay. When you met them they always 
beamed, even \\*brn-out old men and wdfnen,*'bent from all 
they had bornC in their daf .,The countrysfile had nothing 
oppressive )?nd globftiy about it either, ayin a Scandinavian 
tract of similar wildness. Always h* d a*( exhilarating effect 
on one, like a festival. It was hu*;eand^et gentle, approach¬ 
able. At night, ncy long before sunrise 1 , they would some¬ 
times wal e to the sound of a horn up in the mountains, 
hear the young people goimr home toward the village; 
they could tell from’ thc^ sound how the road twisted 
slow'ly down through the valley. 

They hid a long, unforgettable time here. In the late 
summer, on one <^f the last days, they w r ent for a farewell 
walk up into the forest, higher up than usual, in a direction 
where they should ha\e a particularly good view. The 
weather was at its loneliest how, these days when the 
warmth had a tang w'hich made it infinitely easy to breathe. 
The trees had already^fcegun to turn, to thke on autumn’s 
profuse colours; the chestnuts w ere waiting to be harvested; 
the walnut tj~ees burned down # 'on the slope, like bright 
yellow torches. As tljey walked along they revelled in all 
this glory' and in breathing the f clean cair The path was 
steep but they took h/slowly so t^at it w r ould rot be too 
strenuous. When the)' reached the top the view was indeed 


enchanting. They stood together gazing, without a word 
spoken. With ^ieir Senses brimming, as they do when you 
s^nd looking out over country which you must leave and 
in all likelihood will not see again. Filled with a strange, 
tugging happiness but also with melancholy. 

Behind them waf a glassy glade where they sat and 
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rested for a while. There was a srrjill hut of unhlwn stone, 
the kind used for sheltering the sheep at night but far too 
small to be used for such. Dilapidated, in one corner it had 
half fallen in. Over the entrance a cross had been painted 
in whitewash When they (Tpened the rickety door^md 
peeped in they saw that it was a chapel. By the far wall was 
altar and over it was a yellowed newspaper spread out 
as a cloth, it* edg#^ cut in zigzags as onoAlocs with shelf- 
paper in a panlrv. Against tfy:avail was a 'dusty little post¬ 
card of the Madonna and in front of to some Rowers in a 
broken glass. The srapljfity of it all moved them, especially 
the altar cloth, and mry stayed there for a long time in the 
semi-darkness. I&thc wall had not collapsed it would have 
been almost dark. 

When they came out they both thought^ they had 
seldom been in a temple wfcich so disposed them to rever¬ 
ence. And what a glorious position! RigMt dpwn below 
wound the lake, deep blue and with ste<*p shores which in 
this light gleamed Uk^ mother-of-pearl. 

But they must go back now. f l«hey dfcfn't want to hurry, 
and if they were to taki* their time going down#*nd get 
back to the hotel for dinmf the\ [lad better be mak ng a 
start. Cioing down was actually more of a strain for her 
foot, though In®helped her at theJditlicult places. When 
they got home^it was aching slightly, not enough to worry 
her, but she lav down and rested for a while all the same. 

A day or two la^er tliev went away. Returned, strength¬ 
ened, to the S^utin, to ^1 that was still awaiting them. 
Passed Tuscany, which lay there bilrned and scorched and 
perhaps did not make tlie same impirsSicfn on them as the 
first timt, but a very strong one even so. They visited othc*' 
places now, Lucca, Pi£i and the austere, iVedieval Siena, 
adding new experiences to their former onrc. Then dow r n 
into Umbria, the land of relijflous ecstasy, where the roafls 
between the mouytaii^s have something holy about them 
because St Francis has walked Shcm, Imbued themselves 
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in this woHd, in Assisi’s (jumble of churches, monasteries, 
monk-filled streets, and made a pilgrimage out to the 
place in the wilderness where he received the stigmatiza¬ 
tion. Went on soon afterward to Rome and stayed there 
for &>me time. Still farther, 6own to the Gqjf of Naples, 
sunny Sorrento where summer yet lingered. 

Their life had really 1 become one long festival. They 
couldn’t believcfcit was true that one f^uld live like this! 
So fully, so richly and gloriously. 4l 

Now it vVis like of new summer for tham. Y/ith sun and 
flowers. And the sea was there, just,,beiy»v their window. It 
was the first time they really sajv the Mediterranean, lived 
by it and heard it break in lofig, invisibioibreakers against 
the shore^ The gulf widened, always just as blue, with 
the rocky island of Ischia farthest out, with Naples and 
Vesuvius and at night the cndifss string of lights along the 
coast. 

It was ^ place {pr happiness, for lovers. And they were 
intoxicated by happiness. They felt like heathens in all this 
earthly beauty, perfections but at the same time filled with 
love’s solemnity, their hearts trembling from their great 
wonder as from the mighty p«,al of an organ. Their love 
seemed to embrace everything, both heaven and earth. It 
was like a huge instrunk°nt on which to play. Carefree and 
sacred, playful and yet always just as full-t<jtncd and deep. 
Their whole existence was liken a carefree gftme to the 
sound of solemn organ music. , 

They couldn’t grasp that a filing pould so penetrate 
their entire being, unite two people so completely to each 
other. Although *edck day gave tkem so many new im¬ 
pressions, they really only existed for each otker, and 
everything around them at last hah a value only because 
they saw it together. How poor ‘it all would have been if 
tlfcy had not done so! The Wealth came from their love; 
through it they wefe able to get so njuclvout of everything, 
steep themselves in ^all thky saw. Their souls broadened 
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and became receptive as never ^>efore, but a# the same 
time almost absent, fleeting, thoughtful, -ach living only 
in its own world. 

Here they threw themselves into the motley tumult of 
the Scfcithj \yith the gay, ref)3onsivc people who thre^r all 
care to the winds. Wallowed like animals in existence, as 
One must do here. # 


They hadKdisc#^ercd the real South zJkA fallen in love 
with it. Wci% enticed cv^r* farther down, to Sicily, 
Taormina, (Sirge^ti. . . . With Greek®t*mplesf blossoming 
almond trees, Etn*Vs sqpwcap shimmering in the distance. 

. . . All one could uesire $>f earthly beauty. Until in the 
early spring die^v.cnt nortf^again. 

They found that this was just the very way it suited 
them to live. They were independent and waited to be, 
to feel, fully independent. # Yhey had little need of people 
and social life. They were sufficient unto t*ierr\pelves, their 
love and happiness. 

They continued jtav abroad. Only came home some¬ 
times for the summer and once,*relucfcmtly, in the middle 
of winter because her another died. Often d^ri^g* the 
season they lived on the Riviera, but away from the < wvds 
and ribisc, the everlasting carnival life, masqueiades, 
batailles de jleurj) which was nothi’jg for them. They pre¬ 
ferred quictuc^e and a certain solitariness. They both had 
a leaning to this, and w*htt meant most of all to them per¬ 
haps was scenery # This was what they sought here, too, 
and the lovely cliijiate. 

Impos\pg scenery w r as always a fcurce of refreshment to 
them if ever they felt tired or bored. J^haps that was why 
they trowelled so much. It became at last a need for them 
to travel, not to be boflnd too much © anything hard and 
fast. 

They had their life, that w£s all. Became absorbed in ifie 
very existence whjch £hey shared. LivJd for each other in 
an unusually harmonious way. f 
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They weVe happy. Lifefihad become perfect. As they had 
imagined. 

They were at home one summer after several years, were 
staying by the sea. Sat one afternoon down qji thc^cach 
sunbathing. Some small children, three- and four-year- 
olds, were bathing not Var away, came in and played, 
rolled about in Ale sand and splashed /An info the water 
again. 

“It's lovely todaf The sun's really hohP said. 

She nodded. 

“That sailboat hasn't moved the Whole time. They'll 
have to take to thenars if they«»wunt to getnn. But I expect 
it's only c^it with holiday-makers. . . . Look, now they 
have to stat£ rowing!'’ 

“Yes.' 5 

“But youlrc ilot looking, he laughed. 

“Aren’t# 1 ? Oh wV' 

They sat on for a while longer. She seemed to be wool¬ 
gathering. 

“Let's £o," she'said, getting uj* 

“Why? All right, if yyu wan* to." 

They walked in toward the sunny grey rocks, a tind of 
path which almost w r asif*t there at all. SomHitde way from 
the shore they lay down on a knob of lock frpm when' they 
had a view rijght out to sea. Thi small rocky ^islands lay 
smooth and shining, low and polished by the sea. Farthest 
out there was a blue glitter. 

“There’s wind out thtre,” he said, pointing. “Just over 
there off Bullarcsfcareli. And out by Hovo there's quite a 
breeze.” 

She made nc/rcplf but looked f(5r a moment where h< 

/ 1 ' « fl 

was pointing. Glanced dowm at some heather which had 
talcen root in a crevice at her ft*et. It seemed impossible that 
there should be an^ earth there. It <jam<; up out of a mere 
crack. 
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“What arc you thinking of?” said, takingfher hand. 

“Nothing.” 

“Yes, there’s something. . . .” 

She lay moving a blade of grass slowly across the smooth 
slab of rogk^md looking down, absently. 

“Don’t you sometimes think it’s strange,” she said at 
last—“strange that we haven’t any children?” 

“We? Ye?.* . ?’ # He looked at her wtAderingly. “Yes, 
it is. . . . Hitt I thought that vfe ^idn’t want 

any. That's # wlia t we used to say, tTftt it was best like 
that.” 

“No . . . we didn’t say %hat, did we?” 

“Yes . . . Yc*i Know we tlid. . . . Before, in the begin¬ 
ning, when we .alkcd about it once. And before we got 
married, too. . . .” 

“Oh yes* then. That dijjrrcnt.” 

“Do you want to, Ariia? I didn't thinkEoiudid.” 

He took her hand again. 

“You’\e never eve 1 ! hinted. ...” # 

She made no reply, lay with ti^ertecl glance. 

“F,vrry woman wanton,” she said presently. *Shc feels 
there's something missing itherwi^e," 

He stroked her hand gentlv. 

“Do you oft A think about it?” 

“Yes I suppose I do. . . .” 

“A lot?” 

“Quite a lot. . .” 

He moved glos:r to ^er and took her gently by the 
shoulders* She looked down and lingered the buttons of 
his jacket. 

“I thfcik it's so strange that a love like ours does not give 
us a child.” 

“Yes. But it's not Y 'cause of love.” 

“No—but I think it should be.” 

“Yes, that woujd ly right. ... It would be the most 
natutfd if it w r erc so.” 
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She was silent. Looked fuit to sea with eyes that were dry 
and rather dull. 

“What is the reason then?” she said. 

“Well, dear—you know just as well as I do. That is to 
say—how is one to know—one can’t alwafys tel 1 .” 

She lay down on her back with her hands to her temples. 

“It’s my fault,” she said. 

“But darling-^vVhy should it be?” 

He bent c^ver her, stroked' h/T hair, her cheek and neck. 

“Why do you thih£ about it, Arna dear? We're evidently 
not meant to have children—and we car t help that, either 
you or I. . . . But we have eacl other. That means a lot. 
Doesn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

They were silent for a long time. He sat up, gazed out 
to sea, but held her tightly j^y the hand. It felt slack in his; 
she lay stretched*out beside him with her head against the 
rock. 

“I expect I’m thp one with something wrong,” she said. 

“No, Ama—how can /ou say that?” He turned to 
her almost violently; looked into her wide, rather tired 
eyes. ' 

It hurt him to see her. He knew that he was not the one 
at fault, for once in his f outh he had made A girl pregnant. 
He caressed her gently, with tender afTection; kissed her 
quickly so that the passers-by would not notice them. But 
lingered over her, by her face. Glided over her brow, 
stroked the soft hair back from it, could n ake out each little 
strand of hair in the finb skin. 

“Listen—I think th«.t two people who have no children 
can mean all the more to each other—something very 
special to each 'othei. As we do. In that way they have 
their love to m<lce up for what they have had to do without. 
Don’t you think so, too?” 

“Yes,” she said. *1 suppose so.” 

He watched her f?ce. Slender and a little tense.* The 
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complexion was pale, yet with that warm tingf which she 
had, and not at all sunburned; jpe never was. 

“Let’s go,” she said. 

“Don’t you want to sit here, either?” he said with a 
smile.. 

“Yes—*but we can take a little walk all the same.” 

They clambered down the rc£k to the path leading to 
the beach..Oh »io, they could go inl and instead. She 
thought it wtftild 6c better. 

They we^t for an hour’s walk. 

In the evening} when they had gone up to their room at 
the boarding house) after supper and she was sitting on the 
sofa as she usu^ll" did, shc^aid, “Halvdan—do you think 
it’s because of me?” 

“But my dear—-with a thing like that it’s impossible to 
tell. You know that. ...” * 

She sat looking out of the window witb.the pale light in « 
her eyes; folded her hands in her lap,^which w-as not like 
her and which sonjehow did not quite suit her. 

“You know it’s because of rrje,” sht*said. 

“Nonsense! I haven’j the faifttest idea, daring. How 
could I?” 

“Bi*t it’s nearly always something wrong wi the 
woman. I’ve l^ard that.” 

“Nearly always. Perhaps.” 

“Yes.” 

“But ALna, my dear, why should we talk about it? 
What’s the use? Let's jfo out and sft on the balcony for a 
while. . . . Ccflhc and s£fc how niov it is.” 

She came out slo Ay. The sea $v;ts «calm and smooth 
betwetyji the countless skerries, with light colours after the 
sunset wafted into the bays toward, the *bare, grey lan 1. 
The fjord in toward th^east had grown di X k « gone to rest, 
deep and clear, between its»watchful hills. 

It was a mild evening with no wind. They sat for a long 
time^talking togelhe/of many things^ as was their wont; he 
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with his ar|p on the back of her chair. He took her slender 
white fingers and let theli rest between his. 

When they went to bed he looked at her, kissed her with 
sudden ardour, held her to him. But she shook her head, 
said £,ood-night. She felt rather tired, it had been ruite a 
long walk. 

Next day the weathcr^vvas not so good. But during the 
afternoon it cleared and the evening w* is 10 ft and mild, 
more than any^ previously. r They lay down by the shore 
long after tie others had gone. c. 

Small golden clouds melted into th/i sky in the west, 
turned for a while into blood-re^l streak and then vanished 
as if they had never been. Thqt was as dar}' as it got now. 

They sat there in silence, w r atching the approach of the 
summer night. It struck him that she had grown more 
reticent of late. Perhaps during the last year or two. More 
reserved, a little, secretive. iiut people don’t notice this so 
much when the change is gradual and they are always 
together. 

She picked somtr flowep that were around her in the 
dusk, twp kinds'which were growing right down by the 
edge of the sand—a small pink pne and one that was white, 
with a calyx like a bell. Arranged them and sat holding 
them in her lap. , 

“What kind of flowers arc those—do you know what 
they’re called?” he asked. ,, 

“No—I don't know. They’re quite pretty.” 

“Yes. One thinks tnat about ail flowers here, however 
unassuming they look.” * 

“Here they call <hfm shore boy and shore girl,” she 

said, rearranging the nosegay. “But I expect thgy have 

some other nairfe.” , • 

% 

“Yes—I cxjjxt they havd” 

•When they went home she took them with her. He kissed 
her. And they waked on. He took her arm under his. 
Outside where they lived they stopped for a moment as 
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usual, stood there because of the view. The op^n sea was 
to the west. It was a shame to gi in on such an evening; 
they just stood there. 

“You shouldn’t think about it so much, Arna,” he said. 
Shcjgave him a little smile. 


/ The days^w^rc^long. They kept aw'ay -from the beach, 
where people^wci? always ccyning and gt^ing. And they 
preferred toJ)a*he elsewhere 1 , by theniylves. ' 

“But if it's the w'oman*s fault they say it's possible to do 
something," she said once as they lay testing after their 
swim. 

“Yes- so they say ." 

“Did you know that?" 

“I\c heard about it. Ifs supposed to be so in some 
cases." 

“I I don't think it's like that with me." 

“Oh why not? Wh\ shouldn't you just as well think 
so? And it's probably Vjuite a siyiple aifttter." 

She made no reply; s^t for a wliile. 

“Do you think it can be^helped, Hah dan?" 

“What is one to think? It's haicf to say. It all dep ds." 

“Yes. Of coyrse. It does. Peih.|ps I’d only be told it 
can’t be." 

“We must fie prepan^ for that. too. But why have such 
an idea atlhe outset? There's no reason foi»it." 

She sat withouf a wofd. 

“It's quite j#)ssible. . V Indeed jt is." 

They falked no melt 1 about it nqw* but returned to it 
again. And even if she didn't mention it for some time he 
knew that she couldn't get it out oflyr mind. Tormente l 
herself with it. 

It grieved him always to s<|c her like this. He said thai 4 t 
was better for her to know definitely. Hogan to inspire her 
with hope—that somAliing coifld surely be done about it. 
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Perhaps itpcould be put .right quite easily. Why shouldn’t 
it be? She ought to find taut for certain; it was surely much 
better than this. She thought so too. He knew of a doctor 
in town who was the most suitable to consult. 

I fended by his persuading her and at .last she went off. 


When she relumed and he met her eowmby the boat, 
she was embarrassed and ivould hardly sp lak. But there 
was a radiance from within her; he could fed it although 
she pretended it was nothing. 

Up in their room she threw her arms around his neck 
and her eyes filled^with tears. r It had be<*n,as he thought. A 
simple case, the doctor had said, and wise of her to come. 
“You see! I was right, you see.” 

They were overjoyed, had a wonderful day, the happiest 
they could remember for* a long time. They went for a 
walk, close beside,each other, were down on the beach and 
watched the bathers—all the sunburned children who were 
enjoying themselves, living in the sea almost from morning 
to night, ' , 

And despite the life all aroupd them in the sunshine they 
felt quiet, rather far away. So filled with solemnity, with 
what was theirs. , 

They had a glass of wine with dinner as though they 
were celebrating their own secret festival by themselves. 
He nodded tO her over the glass, gaily and yet seriously. 
Saw her eyes shine with their foriher deep glow, keep him 
with her. He was glad ‘.o have regained h<h\ 

The time that followed was strange in its happiness— 
expectation and happiness. Hope and at the sqpie time 
uncertainty—if felt, so curiously alive. Everything lived 
within them yid around thl’m in a special way. Everything 
lfed a calm'Warmth and intimacy which communicated 
itself to them. Th£y went for walks, down by the sea and 
inland where the rocks wdle swept bare' by the wind, with 
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heather and bog myrtle in the clefts and brample bushes 
here and there by the edges. AnA a little farther in oaks, 
buffeted by the wind, creeping along the rock like 
shrubs, growing together to shield each other from the 
blast. Sometimes in a sheltered crevice there was flower¬ 
ing honeysuckle to which they were led by the wafts of 
scent. 

They lived tn ^everything, with everything, as lovers 
can do. Were botfi carefree and braced b 
and that seeracd'to make it even great** 
was braced—and yet mild as a summer evening. When they 
came to each other the sleeping land lay there outside, 
barren and fai^ilvtr, like ^mething ^taunch, and the 
breeze from the sea pulled the curtain gently into the semi¬ 
dark room. 

She had »a tenderness is never before, a different, 
maternal tenderness which fell infinite. Whifh felt strangely 
sw r eet after the ardour with which theY had once loved 
each other. Deep antj intimate, and with something hidden, 
unspoken. When he satisfied fyer she # hardly let it be 
noticed, merely held her J)reath. l*t had a mystic effect in 
some way. r 

Tim<« passed. Summer drew to an end. They :.ver 
spoke of that wfyeh was in their mi*ds, around which her 
thoughts must constantly have centred. She seemed to go 
about in a gentle trustRilfiess—no f real belief, but some¬ 
thing in which she wanted to exist, let herself sink down 
more and more. f § t was* as if she Wanted only to keep 
humble and qfliet,-and complete!* carefree; wanted to 
try to be so. Attached htersclf, warm jmd«afe, to him and 
their lovg. 

People began to leave. It grew empt ; f r oif the beach, the 
promenade and down by the cisino. But it l^d nothing to 
do with them. # 

She was gay and happy. Yes, it seerhed as though she 



f i^ieir happiness, 
The whole of life 
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Until ope day she confided to him that she hoped —only 
hoped—for it was harder possible. It couldn’t be. 

But one or two things pointed to it all the same. It might 
well be the case. He thought so, too. 

Yes, she believed —something inside Ijer al^o seamed to 
tell her that it was so. She couldn’t be mistaken about it. 
She even thought she belgan to feel nausea, if it could really 
be due to thatpit was not too early for fc. Ha.didn’t know 
so much aboujP'that exactly. But it was quite likely. 

The boarding-kause began to empty;* each day there 
were fewer people in the dining : room. They for their part 
had no thought of leaving. No, plans at all for that matter. 
They lived at praent only ii> this. 

And these early autumn days—clear, bracing, with a 
sky so thin that it was really an inexpressible joy to breathe 
deeply. The hills gleamed wi'tji moisture in the cool sun¬ 
light and the sra had a greenish tinge right into the bays. 
Everything was a; its most beautiful now, just now! There 
was no denying it. In this indescribabjc air. And the chilly 
water rustling like silk „ along their bodies when they 
bathed. ,They fdt so exhilarated, and so wonderfully light¬ 
hearted. Even if a little under par. For she actually felt 
rather seedy. But that,’ too, was nice, didn’t matt* - . If she 
didn’t always feel qtVe so well. She wovld come in pale 
and content after having been sick, laughingly rinse her 
mouth and look over at him xadaningly, wet-eyed from 
the exertion.* 

There was no longer any doubt of how matters stood. 
None at all. 

But now they*vs*irf the only guests left in the boarding¬ 
house. They, too, must be thinking of going. Besides the 
place was closing dpwn. 

They didnit quite knovk what they would do. But of 
Course there was no question of going abroad. They no 
longer would oi* - could. Not in these circumstances 
naturally. 
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So it happened that after a time they found ^hemselves 
back in their home town after having been away from it 
for so many years. And that they got themselves a flat, a 
real home. It gave them unexpectedly great pleasure to 
get it w ord|r; to^ee again old, familiar things whidf had 
been in ttfeir families and which belonged to them—and 
'to complement them with new, tt> choose beautiful things 
which wentMivdl together with the others, ary to harmonize 
it all into a real whole. It ga^etthem plenty&o j^iink of and 
ready play ibr* their taste and persaital discrimination. 
They found that they had a knack of coming across valuable 
things, which just suited tljem, in antique shops. 

They we*e algo-glad to sty the town^igain after such a 
long time. It was like something new. But as regards 
the people they felt rather out of it, they l^ad grown 
away from them. They mqfle hardly any new friends, not 
more than were absolutely necessary. Tihey had each 
other. 

And their home. For they had already grown really 
fond of it. It was already dear ya them. It enclosed them 
with its tranquillity—they felt at home there from the first 
moment. They thought it v&s strange that the idea h k fS not 
occurred to them long ago; that they roamed about - >r so 
long. They hac^really been quite rostless. 

She thought of the little corner room for the nursery. It 
faced south and was th% sunniest of the smaller rooms. 
“It will be*excellenl, don’t you think so?’’ Yes, it ought 
to be. 

When they %iad really settled down she also started 
getting tfie little one’s* layette ready,* though there was 
plenty of time. But she wanted to do everything herself and 
preferably by hand. Began with the,unnecessary things, 
those that were really rwhet afld dainty. But then she got 
to work on diapers, covers and such like, sat perseveringly 
every day. Collected it all in piles; at lcfst she had a whole 
shelifi^ in the linen cupboard. '‘But ^ren’t you doing far 
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too muchy* he said. “Oh no. You just dor’t understand, 

darling. You need an avtful lot.” 

She kept quite well under the circumstances. Their 
doctor was also satisfied with her. And it was a good thing 
she fStas in such good spirits. Well, why iy>t? Ajid th*y knew 
that it meant a lot for the child. She was rather tired, of 
course. But that was all*part of it. 

By degrees, « time passed, she felt tke Viiwdness more. 
Toward t^e #nd of the wipter. She wa» very swollen, 
unusually so perhaps, and it made her hea<y acid cumbrous 
and her feet troubled her. She had to lie down often, 
several times a day at last. BuJ she only rested for a little 
while, for she mujtn’t get int«o the habit. 

Otherwise everything ran its normal course. She suffered 
a lot from # heartbum the whole time, but then most people 
do. She had nothing worse tljan what was normal. And 
there was nothing wrong with the albumen. 

“He’s evidently going to be a real little ruffian,” he 
said, for she began 10 get more and pqre shapeless. In fact, 
she showed it in many ways. Her face was gaunt and wan, 
sallow vtp by the forehead. Her«cheeks were sunken, her 
neck had also grown thin and drawn. “What a sight I 
look,” she said, glancing into the mirror with Iter little 
smile. “Don’t you think so, Halvdan?” 

“Yes, you look awful,” he said, scrutinizing her. She 
nodded in full agreement. 

The last nfonth was the worst. She lppt lying down for 
the most part. It was too muclj to c^rry about, was too 
much of a strain on he/ leg; it was better fbr her if she just 
kept quiet. But shtf rr.ust move abbut if all was to go well. 
Be up and about as much as ever she could. ( 

They went fir a V'ttle walk together every day, were out 
for a while At least. It vlas sj 9 ring now, too, and fine 
leather. Everywhere in the parks the trees were in leaf. 
They went for thb same walks as during their very first 
time, along by the yater, ’for they liked that best; l^e with 
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her under his arm, bn the side with the bad legjwhere she 
needed his support a little. The* had to walk slowly, of 
course, but she managed quite wrell. 

She tried to keep on with these walks right up to the last* 
It was *iot jesf ential, though tery good in one way. BiA she 
ought to take things more quietly. It was really painful to 
scp her limping along like that with her burden. Despite 
the fact tha^hl thought there was something sublime and 
lovely about if. He was realty proud of h«r of. the same 
time, of her toritiition. 

But she was having far too bad a time, poor thing. He 
couldn’t stop thinking ab<*ut it, though she didn’t want 
them to talk .dmifcit. She did, now, however—more than 
most. 

It was almost a relief when the doctor, after aij examina¬ 
tion, wanted her to go intcythe^nursing home. He was not 
quite satisfied with her heart and anyway it»was just as well 
that he had her there. It might be any momeijt now. 

At home it was strange and emptv. f Moving about in 
the rooms quite alone. But he v>tas with her as often as he 
was allowed. Until one evening he received a telephone 
call to come at once. It had already begun. 

He rhn down the stairs and threw himself into a taxi. 

He was not allowed to go in. Only Outside in the corridor. 

There was someone screaming most horribly. But it 
couldn’t b^ she, for it*\#asn’t at all her voice. Must be 
someone else who.was also giving birth. * 

But—it must—ly she! % Couldn't be anyone else! 

He askgd. Y?s, she was in there, the third door. 

It was she —Gorti Goi! 

It dic^i’t even sound human. Was like nothing. It was 
something utterly unnatural. . . . 

And then she—shel Oh*goocf God. ... 

And it went on and on, the*whole time the Sfcme, screech 
after screech, without ceasing, without a moment’s break— 
until it grew slurred, more of a groan, and at last stopped. 
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A nurse fame out. 

“Is it over?” he asked, t- 

“No, they have put her to sleep.” 

. “She screamed again in there. ...” 

“(5nly lightly, and it hasn’tf'acted yet* 5 ’ 

“But can’t they put her to sleep properly , so that she 
doesn’t have to be tortured so terribly?” 

“She’s suppofcd to have a weak heafd'’ 

A weak ^heart, a weak hejart, a rather ‘weak heart— 
rather—Oh good k6rd! 

He clasped his hands. “Dear, dear God! Let it be all 
right, let it be all right!” , 

He could hear tytr breathing. Panting* 1 > was no normal 
breathingj It sounded like some kind of pump. A hoarse 
pump. Not at all like a living being. 

Yes, rather weak, rather—nothing to worry afoout. . . . 
She started streaming again. Then was quiet once more. 
Only brejthed. But that was almost worse, yes much 
worse. ... 

If only she survives it^ if only she survives it. . . . 

He walked up and down, up and down outside the door. 
Couldn’t stand still for ji momint. 

An eternity passed. 

It was a long, long-time, too. He looked at the clock. 
Yes, and then before —it had begun long befQre. . . . 

At last a nurse came out, mu*, he the head, nurse. He 
went toward ter with a slack, inquiring; face. 

She shook her heact , ( 

“But how is it going?' How is it going?” he as^ed. 

She again shook ha head. 1 
“Badly. Very badly,” she said. t 

He went white as r sheet. Fingered his hat—didn’t know 
—know whay»-didn’t.. . 

% The nursemad only come 6ut to give an order. Went in 
again. He was standing by the door ant} caught a glimpse 
of the operating theatre with a strong light, she lying on 
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the table—the doctor had blood on him—bl<jod every¬ 
where, it steamed—several nurses holding her—looked as 
if they were in the act of slaughtering her. . . 

Dear God! 

He was se^ed vpth terror .•Horror. Didn’t know whftt he 
could do—didn’t know ... 

JDear God! 

He wanted <b £0 down on his knees-—if-that could save 
her—if he prayed properly, jjreperly for he?—jjist that she 
wouldn’t di«i that she wouldn’t die-e-yes, he must pray 
properly for her—he must—Now! Now at once! 

But there was now here Jje could do it—not here in the 
corridor, wi.cr^nurses and *visi tors were passing all the 
time—nowhere. . . . 

At last he went into a lavatory, locked the^door and 
threw himself down on the jtaor. “Dear, gracious God—as 
long as she doesn’t die—help her—help us *-grant that she 
may live —all I have—the most precious thing I have on 
earth—that she mjiy be saved, can be saved—I shall 
thank, thank Thee on my kneejs—if only she can live— 
dear, dear God. ...” . 

He got up, panting. Held his head. Brushed his V lees 
before going out. 

There was nefcone in the corridor# And outside the door 
there was not a sound. It was silent in there—quite silent. 

He strained his cars . . could hear nothing. Only the 

doctor’s voice onej. 

He drew a deep^breatji. 

After a few fcinutes the head nurse came out. 

“Is it—over?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“All right? Has it—y*one—well?” 

“Perhaps you can coufe in,’* she said. “IUl ask.” 

He was left outside. 

Yes, he could come. 

Thore was a reek of lysol anS in tljc sharp light he was 
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at first almost blinded. He saw something bloody which a 
nurse was just covering up. Farther in on a stretcher she 
was lying. Pallid and lifAess. Like a dead person. But her 
chest was heaving violently. He bent over her. Kissed her, 
overhand over again. She did ftot open hf r eyqs. Seemed to 
be aware of nothing. As if she were asleep. They rolled her 
away on the stretcher. 

“It was the tnly thing to do,” the ddctdr raid, pulling 
off his rut^>er*gloves. “Had^shc not beentso weak, and 
then this heart business, we’d have perforated*.! Caesarian, 
you know. But it was unthinkable. In all probability she 
would never have come through it.” 

He breathed in tf rclief. . . . ‘/And nowj , ’Vhe said. 

“Out of danger. If nothing unforeseen happens.” 

“Thant, God for that_” 

“Yes. It was difficult. Very. And she wtm’t survive 
' anything like itragain. That’s my opinion.” 

“No, np—I undfrstand.” 

He had washed and now came and,shook hands. 

“You must forgive me I didn’t want to tell you in 
advance *how hard it was going, to be. And it wouldn’t 
have helped for you to have known it either, and perhaps 
have hinted it to her in some way.” 

“No, no, of coursesr-I’m grateful to y<?u. Grateful for 
everything. I know you’ve done everything. . t . .” 

“Yes, all that could be donc.tBut it’s just as well that 
things went a& they did.” r 

“Now she will sleep,” he addled. “^It’s no good your 
going in to her any more this evening, I 'ihink. But you 
ought to be here tomorrow when she wakes. Best if you’re 
here then.” 

“Yes. Yes. Oi corpse. Of course 1 shall be.” 

He thanked«the doctor again Warmly and all the nurses, 
fifeft the room. Stood again o«t there in the corridor. Took 
a deep breath. It ftlt as though an enormous weight had 
been lifted from his cutest. * 
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Oh, thank God, he said once more as he weyt past the 
lavatory door. 


He was siting there waitftig for her to wake. Loo&d at 
her face, thin and bloodless, but calm now, quite calm in 
sleep. The small, dear face with Pie familiar features. . . . 

A long, lsn£ tiftne. Just sat there lookingtat her. . . . 

At last her tnouth began twitch, it was restarted by 
pain—she everted her eves. BewildenJti—as though she 
didn’t understand—what had happened to her? 

Then she seemed to rctjpllcct—remembered. . . . The 
pain gave wajwtc a wan, wan smile—happy. . . . She 
groped for his hand—raised herself a Little. 

“Where is it?” 

She looked around the rporry 

“Where is it? Halvdan?” • 

He looked at her. 

“Halvdan? Isn’t it? Isn’t it here? Halvdan!” 

He stroked her heaa. 

“They had to—had to think of you—sweetheart. . . 

“Of me?” 

She Stared into him. “Of me? Me!” 

“You mustn’t—mustn’t move—rfust lie still. . . .” 

“Where is 4 ?” 

“You h^ve hovered* between life and death, darling 
Ama—you don’t Jcnow—between life and cfeath. . . .” 

“Where is my c^ild?”. 

He triqji to Press her down in thfc bed, but she propped 
herself up with het arrfls, had strength? • 

“The^ had to save you—darling. . . .” 

She stared at him. Mer eyes were lil^s great holes. 

“What have you done*with*my child?” she cried. 

“Ama—darling Arna—yoft mustn’t. . .” 

“Where is it? I want to see it!” 

He Caressed her, shook his head. 
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“I wantfto see my child!” 

“No, no—you must understand—it’s impossible— 
impossible . ...” 

“What have you done with my child? What have you 
done*’ 

“Listen—Arna—it was necessary—they had to save 
you—sweetheart. ...” * 

“Why shoulcM be saved? What have you c d«ne with my 
child? Whaf have you done Qvjth my child?”«she screamed, 
flinging herself violently to and fro in the bed«with a howl 
like an animal’s. He had to hold "her, call for the nurse. 

They came running. The bandages were red. She had 
brought on a haemorrhage ai d had to boetaken in hand. 


The years passed. They livecj very much t<rthemselves, 
even more so th«n before, almost isolated. She didn’t want 
to mix vyth people, would hardly meet anyone. And 
neither of them had any real need of it, at least not of 
social life and going‘out. He did not want it, either; didn’t 
miss it. They kept to their home. Gave all their thoughts 
to it, to their home life, ( as it suited them best. 

They didn’t go abroad any more, didn’t want to now. 
They were unlikely tfc have felt really happy anywhere 
else now. It was best for them here. And Apia wanted to 
be able to visit the grave. It wan hatural that she didn’t 
want to be separated from that. t 

She lived in the memory of her child, It was something 
that filled her always, he noticed, though He didn’t often 
care to touch on K toe subject. Something she couldn’t get 
away from. All the things she had made for the ba^y were 
hidden. Where *she ^cept them he didn’t know, but they 
were still there. One evening wtoen he had come back 
earlier than Expected, he had«£ound her with them in front 
of her on the tabll. And long afterward the same thing 
happened again when the performance at the theatre he 
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was going to was cancelled. They made no mention of it 
on this occasion but went in and had a cup c r tea, which he 
saw had been laid for her in the*adjoining room, though 
she had forgotten about it. And then she played their 
favourite ipusic for him in the gentle, intimate w&f she 
had if he asked her. He knew no one else who could play 
it in that way. 

Even the*iitfle *cpt was still up in the J^tic, with bed¬ 
clothes, quilt Aid all. He h^Pan idea that iflt had not 
been for hiifi she would have had iff flown in the flat. 
Perhaps she would. Would have had it about somewhere 
here. 

In fact, she lfrec’ in her dreams of thj child which had 
come into the world dead. Imagined how it was, would 
have been. What its personality would have begn like, its 
little soul. AfTti whai it woijd fyavc become, how it would 
have got on in life. After all, it was a huma* being like the 
rest of us, just as much as ourselves. Was a vjjiole life, 
which had just neve* c^me alive. But wfyeh had existed all 
the same, just had never really»bfen Allowed to become 
what it should. But which she now experienced i*stf t d. 

She was often out by the grav<^ And went there < °n 
more often than he knew of, somethimes when she was 
Ouly out in tow* on an errand and fame home somewhat 
later than he bad expected. Tended the little mound, saw 
that the flqjvers were allv%ys quite fresh. And sat there on 
the seat engrossed in her thoughts. She would also go 
occasionally to hej mother’s grave, but more seldom; it 
was not iq the^ame cemetery. • 

She seemed to thinl^she owed to this uncom¬ 

pleted li^. But she also believed that the child existed. She 
was sure of it. Otherwile she could not*have felt as she did, 
live together with it like that. * 

“What do you think about life after deatm” she asked 
Halvdan once. 

“Wfi know so little about it, Ama.” 
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“Yes. IJut perhaps it’s our fault that we do know so 
little.” 

“Oh. . . . How do yoi mean?” 

“Oh, perhaps it is.” 

Ht did not feel the same emptiness a? she />ecau;e they 
had no child. Only at the beginning really. lie thought 
that they had each other after all. 

They still ha<J their love. Perhaps not ih tfieuame way as 
before, perhaps altered. Bat it was still there for them, 
inside them. It didn’t seem to mean the S&mfc to her any 
more, not so much, that was plain. But it could be seen 
that it was there. She often said when they chanced to 
speak of it that sfce merely thought th«ireelings for one 
another had deepened. They had loved in another way 
before, more superficially or however you liked to put it. 
They had been too much taken up by the purely physical 
side of love, which is not <Love itself and which cannot 
have sucfi worth -as one thinks, cannot give the deepest 
significance to twp people’s life together. 

She seemed sljghCly aloof from this side of their love for 
each oth«r, that which he thought had united them in such 
a beautiful way and made them so happy. And she felt far 
too dejected, as it were, to let herself go properly. When he 
was drawn to her she* often repulsed him 'Kith a tired and 
pained expression. It was as if she wanted to say that she 
was of no use. • ' 

She appealed without desire. Seemed to have no actual 
need of him any longer. Lived within herself. 

She wondered sometimes whom the chfld would have 
resembled. Whatfif would have locked like. She didn’t for 
a moment think it would have been like her, had anything 
of her. It would’havp been like him. And it had been a boy, 
too. It would have had his e^es arid mouth and perhaps his 
^vay altogether, that affectionate way he had. And perhaps 
it would have been like him in other ways too, in spiritual 
qualities of deeper significance. 
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But it had never been allowed to live. She had not been 
able to bring his child into the world. 

If only she had been able to se| it just on. e and retain a 
memory of it. If she had been able to bring a living being 
into the wojjd. Bpt what she had borne had been ^ead. 
And had Seen forced, to die. It had wanted to come alive, 
but had been forced. They had tcfken the child’s life away 
from it, jusWakert everything from it for he\ sake. It had at 
once been made to die for its # n»other, for he* S^e who had 
already lived, who actually was not,needed any more. 
Merely to save her. So it*was compelled to sacrifice itself. 
And that put her under a special obligation to it; she had a 
secret debt whi*h could ncvfr really be paid. 

She tried to pay it as well as she could by at least being 
with the child as much as possible in her thought?. And by 
trying to uplift herself, became a more worthwhile person 
than before, more tuned to thr'spiritual, tc^that which lies 
beyond what usually preoccupies us. Ity trying to live in 
the world where s^ie knew her child was. TRe purely 
sensual must not meaft so much to hor*any more, engross 
her so entirely. 

It didn’t, either. All this^idc of life, in fact, inspire ' her 
mostly*with feelings of aversion nowadays. She felt it as 
something impgrfect, in a way lot*, which dragged her 
down. And it^really meant so little to her. She had over¬ 
come this in herself. 

She hacf done this gradually. For even earlier it had 
begun to mean less and lf-ss to her, as*she had become more 
aware of the w%y sRe was made, pefhaps had also matured 
a little, ft one could «all it that. $lie .had not become 

utterly indifferent to it. But still-One longs nevertheless 

for something — harc^to say what —for Something else. 
Something which can satisfy »the deepest, the innermost 
part of us, and which can impart renewal, cahpe something 
new to sprout within us. But it must cofne in another way, 
from another source. 
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This was what the child could have given her. If it had 
been gradced to her to become a mother, to press the little 
one to her heart, have (him at her breast. Put her arms 
around a small being who was hers , just hers. This, she 
feltjfvould have been the great new wonder. It woi)ld have 
made her a person of higher worth. Would havfc raised her 
out of her previous life, bp to another and higher one. 

But now it ^emed for all that as though, the child were 
trying to £nt^r into her existence. As though this litde 
being whom she bfld only hurt, only harmed, still wished 
her well. Still called to her, let her understand that it was 
there and could be reached by her tenderness, all her 
thoughts. As if it wanted her (p know a mother’s happiness 
after all. A supermundane joy, the soul’s calm, incom¬ 
prehensible happiness—if only she could raise herself to 
the world'above us. It was as (hough it wanted to turn her 
. mind and thoughts toward thai world. Try to make her 
understand that v^e belong to it in spite of all. 

As if it f wanted to give her all that sjie had had to forgo, 
give it to her nonfcihe less. From the other side. 

If only, she could accd-pt it. She felt so imperfect and un¬ 
worthy. But she was changed a^l the same, she noticed that. 
Her eyes were turned Aiore to the higher, essential things 
than before. And she. knew now that th^re was a world 
other than this. A world where we really can meet. Where 
she could meet, be united with her child. And where she 
and Halvdan also could meet, find each other far more 
wholly and completely. ’ ' 

When he worried h%r by waning td possess her, by his 
caresses, she would approach him for not caring for her 
soul, her inner self. He would answer that of course he did. 
And it was true?; in one way. But he^till didn’t do ! so in the 
way she longed for deep imide—*that they should become 
'^part of each£>ther. In the wgy they could. 

And yet—they «had so very much that united them. 
Common interests and sympathies. The whole of their 
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mental make-up harmonized so well. They lived together 
quite happily, were nevertheless one. And Halvdan had 
this goodness and understanding # which enclosed their life 
with a warmth of a purely inner, spiritual kind. She had 
never Really deserved this instant goodness of his^The 
little she Hha been capable of doing for him, meaning to 
hiw, and the way she had failed Aim by not being able to 
bring his cfeild into the world. . . . Iti reality it was she 
who was not yorttfy of him. IVit she was c^lit^e more so 
now at lcast^han before. 

He grew more and mfore reserved. Often seemed de¬ 
pressed. But then they had nothing to rejoice at after that 
happened nutlyng to hope fyr any more. Their life was at 
an end in one way; it had never become just as they once 
dreamed it would. And the house felt empty When the 
little guest they expected hafl not come, never would come. 
Nothing was the same after thif. It could be seen that they 
both felt it. 

She often urged Jialvdan to go out a little more. She 
thought he should if hi) wanted to; it diu*him good. And he 
had begun doing so of recent years*. He went quitj oft'm to 
the theatre, and especially^ concerts. To these he c ild 
also coax her once in a while, if »t was something re.uly 
worth hearing. # But otherwise she *jever went with him, 
never to a restaurant or in fact anywhere. He had 
to go with an acquaintance or—more often than not— 
alone. 

That kind of tiling se<fmed to give her no pleasure and 
she never liked belhg wfth a lot o£ people. Whatever the 
reason wks. Perhaps frfie felt scnsiyvf,about her limp, 
thought it was noticeable. 

He dfc find a certain diversion in the* brief outings, 
even if his home was th , only iplace h*c really needed and 
where he preferred to spend Jiis time, But heydidn't mak* - 
her happy by staying at home, cither.» 

He couldn’t rcaily quite make her out any longer. She 
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was so unlike herself in many ways, had become so. It was 

not the s&ne any more. 

Naturally he thought it was going too far, this business 
with the child. And yet at the same time he felt sorry for 
her ^hat she took it in that way. That she really suffered from 
it so much. But that was no reason why it should affect the 
whole of their life together, almost separate them and cast 
a gloom over everything like this. 

After a\V if was not something which meant everything 
to them. They stiljhad much to make them happy, to live 
for, if they would make the most of it. They had each other. 
Their love, their feelings for one another— they still had 
those. 

True, the erotic side was no longer the same for him, 
either. He could not feel like that for her any more. But 
she was the woman he loved and with whoru.he wanted to 
live after all. Nothing had altered in regard to that. 

When she kept on with those reproaches that he did not 
love her Soul, cared nothing for it, he could not help at last 
saying that surely *he had always'done so. It must be 
obvious to anyone, ancf otherwise there could never have 
been anything between them. 

He couldn’t see why she wanted to make such utterly 
pointless statements. And, after all, it was so unjust. 

He had devoted himself to her as completely as it was 
ever possible to imagine. Worshipped her, in fact. Lived 
his life, all these years, only for her, for this woman who 
meant everything to him. Why, ne had been so filled by 
his love that all this time he had hardlyeveie had a thought 
that it was a lame woman he lovad. He hadn’t bothered 
his head about it, scarcely been aware of it even. Those, 
actually, were the feelings he had for her. 

It was really her inner seif that he loved. Not first and 
^foremost heij'body, but her in/ier self. Therein lay the secret 
of his love, he welt'knew that. 

He couldn’t quite explain, but she had something oddly 
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subduing, something which drew him to her—he didn’t 
know what. And she still had it. 

It had the effect of making hiir<fr overlook her deformity. 
He almost thought it suited her, was part of her. Was part 
of her personality Jo be like‘that. 

She won him and kept him purely and simply by her 
inftcr self, by attracting him in some way. There was some¬ 
thing restrained, Unexpressed about her, something which 
seemed to givc*a secret excite*rfcnt. 

Something . He iouldn’t say what. 

And yet. Perhaps it was very largely her deformity and 
nothing else which had made her as she was. Which had 
given her this n%d'*vcribable ^bmething. 

It was very likely. That it had meant a lot to the shaping 
of her being, her personality^ however strange th£ thought 
might be. Which had gi'£n Jier this fragile and taut 
quality, and also probably the introversion avhich she had, 
which she had always had. 

Yes. It was no dotibi very largely her deformity which 
had made her just as sAe was. 

Now she had changed in several iespects, bath out¬ 
wardly and inwardly. The face's peculiar beauty w*as : 11 
there, bfit the years of course had left their mark, and her 
appearance shoved this; there was J sharpness about the 
features. The fyes were most like themselve 0 . They were 
still beautiful and fasciifafing in their eloquence. But the 
expression in therr^was now highly strung aAd nervous— 
as she was herself, must tye, for everything pointed to it. 

On the whol<? there w is now somtAhing about her which 
made him feel sorry former. 

And she did nothing to keep herself op, pull herself 
together; to stand her ground. She mejjrly gave way to her 
sad moods and made herself, wfthout knowing it, a burden 
to those around her. One felt*so dejected in Lfer presence, 
there was no getting away from it. § 

She evidently gave Ao thought to it, or to the effect she 
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had in general. It seemed as though she was indifferent to 
all such matters. Nor was she any longer so interested in 
dress, though she didn’t? actually neglect it. And when she 
walked the limp was more apparent; she no longer seemed 
to Bother to conceal it. Previously it bad altyjst*had the 
effect Of something interesting about her which gave a 
painful and fragile quality to her beauty, almost suited it, 
and she had |£*> had a gliding walk which VnaJJc it scarcely 
noticeabll. But with the ^oars, and wheif she gave little 
heed to it, it Was apparent in a diffAreift way; one's 
attention was drawn to it. She became more of a woman 
who was lame. • 

And yet, he lo -ed her just as much> Ht couldn’t doubt 
it. He lgnged for her—for what she had been, for their 
former bfo together. For thqir love, all his tenderness to 
her; would like to have shown it to her agsffh. That is how 
he felt for her. It hurt hr.n to see her tired face with its 
suffering expression, in which he sought, more and more 
in vain, the imag- which had been and still was so dear to 
him. 

It cdiild not be helped; somehow a kind of oppression 
came over them both f»nd ove. their life together at home. 
They went their own ways, as it were, he often ifi a mood 
of irritation, whidft, however, she ak.vays bore with 
submissive equanimity. . 

She was worried by not realty knowing wh^t he thought 
about the soul’s life t after death—wha,* his religious views 
were. She for her part had gradually come to believe, 
really believe. Without prejudices, withAut apy dogmas, 
but nevertheless < ’ha£ attained a definite belief that there is 
something ov^r and beyond what we see and conceive. In 
one way he shared this, was familiar with her thoughts; 
occasionally they could talk aftout it all. But she didn’t 
know if he Really believed. Arid it tormented her not to know 
anything definite about i^ For she waited to have everything 
in common with him, especially something so Vital, the 
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most important thing there was. If he did nc^t share it 
with her she did not feel it had the same v/orth. Nor the 
same security. It was not a real faith. Only they could feel 
security. They together. 

Whe® h^ gpt outside the Hbuse he felt relieved, and*that 
was really the only reason why l^f went out. He'took no 
particular pleasure in it otherwise. But, he liked to sit in a 
cafe of an evening tp read the newspapers, just to have 
somewhere to Sit, perhaps see & few people.* He? could not 
help noticing! efther, that there were cither women and it 
struck him sometimes how odd it was that he lived, and 
would no doubt live all hia life, together with one whom 
fundamentally perhaps he Hhd not so much in common 
with after all, perhaps not as he had thought. Aijd that it 
was a lame woman to v hoip he had become attached in 
this way for alViys- -was to sh^re his life with. But it was 
she whom he loved. That was die reason far it all, as is so 
often the way. 

One thing had occurred to him recer^ly. He wondered 
whether the big change in her»njigh£ not be due to ill 
health. She did not look well. But perhaps she nc^ei * id, 
for that matter. It was mc*;e apparent now, howevei ue 
thought* he could tell from her complexion, which had 
taken on a greyish, unhealthy look? And from so many 
other things, too. Something was certainly wrong. So it 
seemed, anyway. 

She asked one fvening if he thought she should go to 
the doctor, because^ she didn’t feel quite up to the mark, 
and she l^rdl/ ever gt; any proper sleep. It was mostly 
because of that. It*was hard always fb til awake so much 
at night. 

He looked up, over%f her. Went and sat beside her. 

Of course she should* Of course she must go! They 
would go together the very rlfext day. He qu&tioned her, 
how she felt, if she had pain anywhere—oh no, none at all. 
But hef heart? 
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“It’s probably your heart, Arna dear.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing much wrong with that.” 

But he thought so anyWay. How long had she felt like this? 

“Oh, I can’t really say. Quite a long time, I suppose.” 

Hie looked at her—into hel* frank, tired ey*s, which had 
sunk fat in. Held her lyad between his hands. 

They went to the doctor next d; 

No, her-ht^frt was not good. But 
thing else, that she might ke suffering frbm some blood 
disease; there waVquite a lot that pointed fb it. And her 
resistance was particularly low. A test was taken which 
would be examined. • 

They strolled ohome through the < streets. Held each 
other’s ljand right in the middle of town. 

It appeared that she wqs suffering from pernicibus 
anaemia. Had little more /har a fifth of thtf red corpuscles 
she should hate. It was at'the stage when she had perhaps 
had the«disease far several years. 

He was quite*, broken when they were told. But she 
seemed calm. 'And she,ddn’t appear especially depressed. 
It will bfe all right, was all she said. 

It was not essential/or her*cO go to bed. But she was to 
keep to a certain diet. And she was to have arseriic. 

When he went afeout anxiously, his face slack, utterly 
transformed, she drew him to her and stroked his cheek. 
“What is it, darling? My ow'fi dear one.” Smiled her 
tranquil smile at hiip. ■ 

She didn’t seem to understand wh^. it was all about. 

He hinted that it Was something serious. , 

“Oh, it’s notlurtg'to worry abdlit,” She said. 

“But Arna pear, don’t you see—it’s very seripus. It’s a 
disease which can«lead to—perhaps to death.” 

“Yes. But I am not afraid of death, Halvdan.” 

He thre^fr himself down Bfeside her and seized her arms. 
Did she want to leave hipi then? Were they to part, they, 
the two of them—from each other? ... 


he .also Susfcected some- 
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“No, Halvdan, we shall not part. You don’t believe that, 
Halvdan.” 

They talked for a long time. Sl|e explained the way she 
believed it was and how little death meant. It could not 
part th<*n ^hen th*y belonged so much together. It wasn’t 
like that at all. He put his head in ljer lap and cried 1 —could 
not hold b£ck the tears. Looked at her, into her perfectly 
calm face w 4 th*its pallor spiritualized by suffering. There 
were no tears dn her eyes, th?y merely shon<r And she 
nodded to hilti a S she did when there wafSbmething special, 
in that thoughtful way which he recognized so well. Took 
him to her and kissed him.* 

Tfiev return**! again to tSis whenever they talked to¬ 
gether. Wanted to talk so—about it. And they talked often, 
often. Lived in each oth'r, ii^ each other’s open, wide open 
soul which kept watch day.aftgr day, unceasingly. It was 
like a perpetual festival, intimate and tremblingly big. 

She wanted him to come to her. Yls. She lqpged for 
him, for him, her baloved; stretched hecself after him—as 
she would do always, Aways. 

It was something they had never before felt, thi#ir..r ite, 
calm tendernes, this love q»ite without desire, only a v n- 
plete mergence in each other. Was something incompre¬ 
hensible — pain* and happiness, anfl a reverence which 
raised it above* every thing, made it ? wonder of which they 
could only jlivine a part* .f rite in a mystery. However they 
had loved one anther—this they had never*felt, not this 
reverence which cag fill qpe only in the immediate vicinity 
of death, t^hentme is tc be wrenched out of the loved one’s 
arms. 

They could lie afterward and stare w'ith burning eyes 
into the darkness of th»room, in mute ipelancholv, holding 
each other’s hand. Until (erhafs she might fall asleep for a 
while and he heard her breathe quietly. Lay Bstening. He 
didn’t want to fall asleep before .she did. liver to sleep more 
than site. 
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In the daytime they were never apart from each other 
now. Their life was one, it moved along day by day and 
week by week toward thfit which awaited them. 

They spoke of all that had been. Of all they had done 
together, shared so completely with each othftr. 

“Yes,* we have been ( happy, Halvdan. Happy as few 
people have been,” she said, stroking his heard with her 
thin little hancfewhich no longer seemed ( t6 hkvevany weight. 
“We have^always had evelyjhing in common. From the 
time we first met,* Halvdan.” 

“That time. Do you remember?” 

Yes. They had not met as so many others, as is usual with 
two young peoplf, Not like <diat. It hgd oever been like 
that for them. 

And afkthey had felt and se^en, all they had experienced 
together since—always ha<J everything together. 

Yes, they remembered. Jtemembered so much during 
this time, And they could, now that they looked back, feel 
their life as something so full and rich-*-it had become that 
through their great love. ,Acquired^its deep meaning from 
it, from vhis intimate unity in all things. 

She said once that thgy had ho right to complain, for no 
life could be more lovely than theirs. None more complete 
in its happiness. They must give thanks for. what had been 
given them. Give thanks—and be prepared to pay back 
their loan of earthly happiness. * 1 

But that \tothin them which had made it possible for 
them to feel all this, that would bf savecj from death, could 
never perish. It was too great and pireciouJ to perish. 

They lived in &An6thing so enclosed,"so by itself, that it 
was as if only they two existed. And in a pure air in which 
pain seemed easy Jo bear, even death itself. lier calm 
trust could not help affectihg hi#, making him feel as he 
never thought he could do ik the face of death. Gave him 
peace in the midA of suffering, so that it could not break 
him down utterly. 
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The child slipped more into the background; not even 
she spoke much about it any longer. Thqy wer€ the ones 
concerned now. Their souls, which would not be parted; 
which belonged together for ever. They both believed that. 
It was that^vjjiich Jtept them*up, made them so strong and 
full of reliance. Of the brightest hope. 

’•She was*his bride who was leaving on a journey. And 
then they would Jheet again. Yes, soon again. The two of 
them. 

This was no linger love. It must be csitad by some other 
name, even greater and more sacred. And as she lay pale 
and wasted in her bed her^aze shone with the light from 
the fcorld whi«h she already seemed tQ discern, to have 
already become so familiar with. 

She had been bedridden now for a long £ftne. Her 
strength was asrd up; she jiad not had much in reserve. 
Only her soul retained its poyer. The bqdy awaited its 
disintegration, wanted it. She was tormented almost 
constantly by a severe headache. And^the little she was 
able to cat she often cdhld not ke^p down. But it seemed as 
though she no longer needed nourishment inrf>rd # r to 
exist. She might live for a^ime yet—none could say ow 
long. But with her weak heart the flame of life could be 
blown out at any moment. 

He sat continually by her side. Practically never left her. 

And they could talk.* She could converse just as clearly 
as before. In the^tillness which prevailed ttround them, 
which prevails when desjlrts expected, they spoke of what 
was to come. Pronftsld to live in each other, which we can 
even after death-Mtf overcome it. 

Yes, yes. She would always be with him. He would 
always reel her presence. 

She made him promisf that*he would be quite calm and 
still at her death. That’s how it should be. That was the 
right, the only right way. And he said* that he would try, 
in spite of everything? because she had asked him. 
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They could speak of such things without becoming upset, 
without pAin as it were. They could now, they had attained 
that—attained such pea<£. . . . 

No—there is no such boundary between life and death, 
not as one thinks. Like a ship*putting out to jeep, which is 
to sail far, far away—we see it sink on the horizon, as into 
the depths, for ever, into an endless distance. .". . 

But he whodies lost in gentle mclanchoPy on the shore 
can see it aisappear behind'flower. 

One evening hs*lre sat holding her han& irf the dusk he 
felt that it had grown colder. Bending over her he saw that 
she was dead. That she had left him. . . . 

He didn’t cry. JNo, he didn’t cry. OplySookcd, looked 
at her—remained sitting with her hand in his—with his 
beloved’s*.hand in his—as before—quite as before. . . . 

No, no, there w r as no parting—no boundary. . . . 

No boundary—Nothing bad happened. . . . 

Only closed her eyes—closed them—lightly—until they 
should shine at hipi in another world 


Not until later, after pie funtral and all that had to be, 
did he really understand what had happened, feeP’all the 
frightful emptiness after her. Feel that h* had been left 
alone. Utterly alone. , 

Moved about the flat, to and ftd in the rooms, with the 
servants who'kept it tidy as before anej. cooked his food, 
which he hardly touched. Everything was as before. 
Exactly as they had had it, as he was used \o. Everything 
reminded him th£tt*she had left hirh. * 

The comer of the sofa where she used to sit, the table in 
the living-room whe^e they used to hevc their tea, w'ith the 
chair opposite. . . . And each thiijg in the whole house, in 
^ier room, irf all the rooms—everything was there just as 
before. Everything* reminded him that t she had left it. 
On the grand piano was her musiJ. And on the stand a 
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piece stood open at the page she had been playing the 
last evening she was up. He tried it himstif onfce, but he 
played so badly, it didn’t sountf the same as when she 
played. So it would never be played any more. Looked into 
her rocftn-j-tkere was no onf there. Could feel so wel>that 
tfyere was no one in that room. Lifted the flap anckglanced 
into her saving-table with its cotton reels and skeins of 
wool. And *th£ dnjpsing-table with the pdWckr box, the 
cut-glass flask#! and the silv«r*hand-mirror*wmch had so 
often reflected tier imag£ and now oftiytiis own. It was 
only he. No one but he in the whole house. 

And by ’.he window in chc living-room her armchair, 
wh^e she had^ik d to sit of late. The cushion which she 
used to have at her back. . . . 

It was a constant torture endured. It was there every 
morning wheiThe got up, to gone through again. Over 
and over again. Each day was* torment t®him, a burden 
which he could hardlv bear or had tHr strength for any 
more. He went to pieces, looked wasted and wretched, 
completely changed. < 5 nly a shadow of what he had been. 
He scarcely recognized himself. 

And this awful emptine#, empt’ncss. . . . 

Six rflonths w r cnt by, a year. 

At last it was^jlain to him that he cfmldn’t go on like this. 
He couldn’t 9tand it among all the memories; he must not 
live for thegi. Not tortuf^himielf with them, everlastingly. 
He was to live inter, ir^her soul. * 

No, this was nc^ wh^ "sfie had w’anted, and which he 
had pronjjsed.*She wanted his sorr8w to be calm and con¬ 
trolled. A bright *and •tranquil sorit)vf,*full of hope and 
trust. TJiey would see each other again Were to mee + 
again. 

He must trv to get aw|y from this sombre despair which 
only oppressed him. It w'as his duty to try. 

But he didn’t know what to # do with*himself. Where he 
shoulcf go. It was so utterly immaterial to him. But he must 
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do something to get away, just get away somewhere. 

So he g£ve the servants notice. And the home was to be 
broken up. He was goingtravel—didn’t know how long 
he would be away, perhaps for a long time. Everything 
was ts be packed up and stored. 

Even vp to the last he was not quite clear where he was 
going. Finally he decided on Paris, so as to have it settled. 
He couldn’t face solitude, the seclusioA ih the country 
which he kwer! most. He needed people around him as he 
was now. 

Arriving down there, he put up at a simple hotel which 
fell short of his requirements, but he didn’t want anything 
else. Walked abouf> in the croS/d. Heard th« wailing of the 
cars, the buses thundering against the road surface, the 
trams clanging incessantly among the throngs between the 
pavements. And the newsvendprs’ hoarse shouts through 
• the autumn mijt. Why was*he here? 

He wept about ^abstractedly, aloof and alien to what 
went on around 1 pm. It was incapable of engaging him, 
diverting him in-any way t He felt etfen more lonely in this 
swarm o£ people, in the rush and busde. Still thought of 
nothing but her, only wanted to think of, live in her. He 
made a pilgrimage to one or two places which they had 
visited together. Walked along streets where they had 
walked. And down by the Seine, on the sjde where he 
remembered they had walked ot»e lovely spring day the 
first time thdy were in Paris. Sought ( out a restaurant 
where they used to eat then. Aijd otherwise just drifted 
about, aimlessly, between the dirty Vows <S» houses, shut 
in by the wet mift* which never lifted. ‘Without any real 
goal once he had relived this past. 

The air was sticky, as in a brewery. Sometimes* it hung 
in the streets all day, yelknfr as S|lphur. The asphalt was 
slippery with dirt and moisture. One seemed to go down 
into something subterranean, into an unreal world down 
underneath something, full of an Undefined life. Until, 
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toward evening, the lights came on, the headlights from 
cars began to sweep over the asphalt, the ->dv4tisements 
glowed and flickered, twisting uy the facades, everything 
grew hectic, feverish in the fog, as if fermenting. People 
altered? thfi» face* were terfte, lively, they jostled inrfront 
of, the lighted entrances. The woyien began to prowl the 
streets and?whisper to passers-by. Someonedaughed there 
in front, and sdmevghere behind the limousimeiglided past 
with women ill evening dress Rnd swelling iui^ like large 
animals. TH? cSfcs lay qj dazzling light, Tull of people, a 
constant stream in and out. The whole boulevard seethed 
with life ui dcr the n^ked trees, stank of powder and 
gasoline. 

He turned into the side streets where it was badly lighted 
and he could go in peace. F^r away from the m^ln streets, 
just walked. His thoughts .witjj her, his hot, burdensome 
thoughts. Took out her little mother-ofcpearl penknife 
which he always carried, put it in his ccfet pocket|o that he 
could feel it. He thought she was near tym, that he could 
feel her. Perhaps she ^as here \^ith hifn. 

At last he had walked so far that he didn’t qnitc ) ’ ow 
where he was, had to go down intq the Metro to get h. ,ie. 
Stbod itk the crowded train, all the seats were taken. Tired, 
pallid faces. Hold on to the strap, gefeing straight ahead of 
him like the others, out,into the tunnel, at the dripping wall 
with the qjnall lamps. Tfe had gone grey at the temples, 
though otherwise he showed no particular* signs of age. 
Jostled with the others tly<Sugh the barrier and up the steps 
in the myggy^ir. Wem back to h» hotel. 

Winter hand setln'wfth its almost tei&less rain. But one 
got used to the rain; it seemed part of it all. And it didn’t 
matter to him. On the contrary it suited Rim, these trick¬ 
ling wet days. He didn’%wanf any light, any joy. Wanted 
to be cooped up. In this quiot greyness, and vrith the even, 
rather far-off restlessness arouqd him. fte no longer wished 
for any pleasure from existence, nor could he have it. He 
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must go on living. But that was all. Went about like a 
recluse, without mixing with anyone. Hidden away as one 
can be in a big city, stucfc in among the others. 

He could be quite alone with his thoughts—and that was 
a gr<?at comfort. Alone with^his sorrow. W : tb Wnat he 
wanted. 'Could live in hjs world, didn’t matter which. 

And the flurry, the nervous rushing about ga\!e a kind of 
calm to the/crftes. Mostly, perhaps, because* he*didn’t take 
part in this life. Stood so detached from evAything. Then 
it gave a kind of Hollow peace. 

He could immerse himself entirely in the past, as he 
wished. 

Often in the evenings he wdtild stroll dowfit by the Seine, 
away past N6tre Dame, in the half light and partial still¬ 
ness whiclblay over the quay h/*re, and see the station clock 
gleam at the gare in the distance. It made hiTn think of her. 
Of how she wa* resting there away up in the north—the 
cold, frozf n earth. Consigned to it—and so far, so infinitely 
far away from hipi—perhaps snow oh the grave. White, 
virgin snow. 

She whom he had loved, she who had been his. . . . 

And now hidden down in the earth. Forsaken—but 
always, always living in his burning thoughts. 

Yes, he was with fier, constantly. His bovc burned as 
always, as it had done all along, only with a clearer 
and purer flame now. It had become something higher, 
something cohipletely spiritualized, freed from everything 
mundane. *, ( 

Yes. He thought of his love. . . . The whole /if his life 
stood out before "RiA—how strarige it had been, had 
turned out. So filled with a single great feeling. §o dedi¬ 
cated to one thing. Tp her. • 

The feeling she had inspired in< f iim had determined his 
destiny. And' still did, would do so until his death. He gave 
everything to love, hill and undivided. And became happy 
by it, happy even in the midst of his sorrow, his bitter loss. 
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It was the altar to which he had once been led as though 
by an invisible hand and to which he had xemzAned faith¬ 
ful. He would be found on the step up to it when he could 
go on no longer down here, still ^kneeling in death. 

Such was.,his fate—thatcvhich had given him hy life. 
Something completed now, already past, now that she had 
died. But ill which he still lived. Vvhich lifted his soul above 
this rontini»ed«existence without aim and ir^aning, watch¬ 
ing over him and helping hifr? to endure. 

He could ^o as in an^cstasy during 4he$e solitary walks. 
Feel a sublimitv and emotion which took his mind away 
from the pi'^ent, to a higher world. And when he turned 
honfeward thmug^i narrow streets, his raised eyes could see 
the sky flaming red between the murky houses. The night 
sky of the metropolis—and Act not it. It was lik£ a vision, 
an opened, bloeding spacejie saw. 

So this long, heavy winter jjassed—the [ongest he could « 
ever remember, though in reality not so—a short time 
compared with that at home. And thjre was a sense of 
spring. The rawness 11Vthe air was offset by swift gusts, felt 
like warm, light breaths when he turned a co*neu The 
atmosphere changed, the cloud* parted and scudded on, 
were driven together again. At night it rained. And in a 
few days everything was transformed, quite a different 
mildness thap before, a moist, drifting warmih. The coming 
spring. 

But this time yhich had passed had told on him, had 
clearly left its mark. His*ftfce was sunken and grey, and his 
eyes had groWn hot^ind restless. He had a dull, worn air. 
Tired, decrepit. 

He didn’t want any spring. Didn’t want it to be so 
beautiful again. He Jtnew that it would <Jnly make every- 
ing so much harder. Sensed & painfuf, inner unease at the 
light, the reawakening. But be couldn’t help faeling relieved 
in this new air, that he could breathe Sgain. Sat in the sun 
in th£ little Cluny gardens or in the Luxembourg, which 
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was full of scents and the twitter of birds. The trees burst 
into leaf, Violently; each day there was a difference. Out 
in the boulevards it gleamed, too. A light, green haze 
everywhere. As in a hothouse, suddenly, everything burst 
out in the moist warmth. After rain it felt 4 as though it 
steamecLfrom the warm asphalt. 

The whole >city took on a light and soft fair, a pale 
shimmer, one «ould now see so far. Away across to distant 
parts of the c?ty which fadeU put in the thin sunlight. And 
the parks which* wye turning green far away*on the other 
side of the Seine. It was like walking about in quite a new 
city. 

People everywhere out for*a stroll. A,nd*the cafes Vere 
empty; everyone sat outside in the sun, squashed together 
at the tables. Chatter and thf, hum of voices. He drifted 
along the street under the ligh(, sparse trees which had no 
shadow. , 

Found himself a ceat outside a bar where there were not 
so many people. J^t and watched the life. The passers-by. 
His collar was npt quite clean, nor/*vas the shirt down by 
the cuff*; He had begun to neglect such things, without 
knowing it. 

And toward evening. The mild air. The long, enervat¬ 
ing sweetness which sdemed to ebb out in «the very atmo¬ 
sphere, in the pale opal of the sky. The light? were put on 
outside the cafes even before it was dark and mixed with 
the daylight. Women sat at the tables sipping a drink with 
their legs out in the street. ’ 

As the weather got warmer the evfeningst.vere the most 
pleasant and one had to walk aid* walk in this tepid, 
saturated spring. Couldn’t remain sitting inside. The very 
air had something attractive which invited an endless rov¬ 
ing without a goal. When Markpess fell, the boulevards 
streamed wish light and the* greenery shone transparent 
around the lamps. ‘In frontof the innumerable pavement 
cafts the foliage was illuminated as a t nocturnal pastbrales. 
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He sat down at a table after the long, hot day. The heat 
had already set in and the days felt almost Oppressive. 
This spring in the heart of the city was curiously enervat¬ 
ing. But he felt an inner tiredness, too; perhaps that was 
why. And # tl^t w%s perhaps due to his walking so iyuch. 
Almost constantly. As if he must always keep waking. 

*jA womJh was sitting at a tab[e near him. Rather fat, 
with long bart* arms under her silk cape. Bpvulered white 
and painted, With a cigarette between the protruding red 
lips. Was drinking something with gmpnadine, sucking it 
up in a straw. 

There was music inside some music-hall songs were 
beiri£ played ffcr epipty wall! and a soli^ry couple over in 
a comer. 

She tapped the ash off her^igarette, took a few j&hiffs and 
dropped it on hrr plate. Gave him a quick glance and 
tucked her hair into her hat. Crossed her l<jgs. Rubbed her ' 
palms together slowly, her face averted and her thoughts 
far away. The nail* were pink and brightly polished, had 
large white moons. GV out another dgarette and lighted 
it, the cape slid off on one side and her arm wasdaared up 
to the shoulder. The nippke stuck out. 

Anodicr one came up from the pavement, sat uown 
beside her and,took out her powdcif 

He had emptied his^lass and he set off into the crowd. 

Walked again. As bseforc. Although he was really too 
tired. Wafked an^ walked. 

It was almost sultry. \Vtirm and no breeze, not the cool¬ 
ness toward light *wfiich there usually was. 

The boulevards slloac, crossed eaeh*cfther and stretched 
out in all directions. The city had burst out like a flower, 
too laife and full of its confined scent \o close. It was 
almost stupefying. He \ gdkcaPin a kind of trance. 

Dense with people. Couples which drifted along the 
pavements, leaning against each othef. By the shrubbery 
prowling women wifh their everlasting “cfieri.” The noise 
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out in the road was muffled, had an unfamiliar sound. 

Life dozeti, stationary. 

He felt such exhaustion that he could hardly go on. 
Went into a bar and sat down at a table which was just 
vaca/it. Drank something strong with a lot ofjjin it* it, two 
or three,.drinks one after the other in order to numb him¬ 
self. Inside w?.s some kind of luxury place with dancing, 
half full of people and with champagne on-th^ tables. The 
blare of saxophones and the rattle of banjos could be heard 
when the velvet -curfain was drawn aside for elegant couples 
to go in. 

One or two demimondaines sat perched up on the high 
stools at the bar. Looked at hkn in the mirror and blew the 
smoke out in a thin stream with pouted lips. They were 
talking t<S the bartender and drinking something cheap. 
Sat on the edge of the stools with their thighs crossed. After 
a while they were joined bv some young men. One of the 
girls pulled off herihat and shook out her hair, shouting for 
three Manhattans.. They started to gcj drunk. 

In there behind the curtain ^the music thumped. 
Streamer? swam in the air, he could see, when the waiter 
drew aside the curtain. He went in. 


There was a soft carpet which he sank deep down into. 
Bare in the middle and crowded*v r ith dancers. The room 
was now crammed with people. Laugher and poise, full 
of balloons and bellowing ""fiom cardboard trumpets. 
Everyone shouted. Thj music thumpeu agvinst the walls. 
It was so hot thafcheiiweated. 0 * » 

He danced once or twice. Drank bad champagne. She 
had long eyelashes and a litde vapjty case at her knee. 
Thin, quivering nd&trils like thpge of a newly captured 
animal. He$ gums were bright red like fish’s gills when 
she laughed. She l&ughed in some way the whole time. 
The heat here was appalling. The air was thick. The 
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streamers did not sink, they writlied through the smoke, 
the room seemed full of wriggling worms. A woman started 
crying at the next table with her eyes staring and lustrous; 
they nudged her to make her ship. The Negro orchestra 
twitched anc^ jumped in thoir chairs; the sweat ran {jown 
inside thei/ collars. Out among the dancers glide^ a slim, 
blende woman with a blue birth'mark on her back and 
shaved in thp aom^its. Twisted in time to 
her thigh in b«>twech her partner’s legs. 

He had <iruak more than he was.^ued to. But the 
champagne felt slightly cooling after the short drinks. He 
got up and left. , 

Drifted about the streets.ajust drifte^ and drifted, for 
hours on end. Didn’t know where he was or where he had 
been. But that he had been sitting on a seat somewhere for 
a long time. Had come to because he felt cold. 

The early morning chill made itself felt.^But it was still 
quite dark. Fat rats ran across the pavement, down into the 
grating around the tyres. The latrine carts rattlea*through 
the empty streets. Dow ^in a basement opening there was a 
light, there was the smell of new-blked bread. He,stooped 
and drew in his breath, st<yd looking absently dowr t a 
man who was, busy at the oven. 

One or two § places opened up. oDirty sawdust with 
cigarette butts and matches was swept out. He stepped 
inside and up to a countVtt to get a cup of cofiee and a fresh 
brioche. T^bti-drivjrs and workmen in leather jackets were 
sitting at the long tabled *an 3 at the counter were some 
loafers with cjgartAt* stack fast 1,0 their lips. A jaded 
woman attested him$ t^e nipples on her Jareasts stuck out. 
She spoke hoarsely, with a voice like a man’s. Her gums 
were liv^r-brown when she smiled; she leaked tarnished 
in some way. 

As he went on home it started to get light- A slender 
little woman with her coat drawn tightly around her was 
walking in front; her*bottom waggled at each step. The 
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Metro had just reopened and the musty vapours rose up 
like a feverish breath. Pale people came up out of the earth, 
hurried away. Clattered against the paving-stones. 

He hardly had the strength left to stand upright. Walked 
in a f deep, dull stupor. His lacklustre eyes ljiad a« staring 
look. Qyite empty, as though burned out. He Rad become 
like someone .else. Or something else. Something besides 
himself. ^ - 

He drag*g£d himself honVe, 


Some days afterwards he sjj.t writing a long letter. He 
appeared quite eglm. His eyes had rejjainod their former 
brightness. Perhaps a greater brightness than before, 
deeper. There was something quiet and beautiful about 
him as he sat in the simply furnished room collecting his 
thoughts, finishing his lettc'rs. 


Dear Brother: 

I apt w riting this Vor a special reason, which I shall 
try to explain to you as well as I can in the following. 
As my brother you are the one to whom I wish to, and 
should, turn, and i think I can do so in tjie hope of being 
understood. Apart from you, I have no-one now. No 
one in any way close to me. • »" 

Since I came down here you hav^ not heard much 
from me, but that’s becaus*? F\te had nothing to tell you 
other than what yot^already know* that k*am living here 
in my sorrow, nay extreme djstresr at the *ioss which 
has afflicted me. You know what my beloved wife meant 
to me. Yet nOt, perhaps, that she^meant everything. That 
when she was tal&n fromunc I^Jiad nothing left, nothing 
to live foi r—nothing. That jhe was my life. 

We two had everything in common. Every thought, 
every wish—joy and sorrow, everyth/ng. And every day 
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from the time we met until the* evening when she went 
away from here, leaving me in this ten 'fyingdoneliness. 

I know nothing of love apart from what I myself have 
felt, but it seems to me that *it is not possible for the 
hunvtn hyrt tq experience it more deeply, more v^holly 
and completely. From my knowledge of it, it squids out 
for me as something sacred, something so sublime and 
immeasurably *great. It seems like dne mystery in 
which I have been allowjpd to share, ^rfd all this she 
has givcn*me» It is bound up with b#*" pure figure, with 
the memory of what she was to me, she who is no longer 
with me. 

^\s i sit hare ^tonight leaking back t it seems as if she 
has given my existence its meaning, as if she has lifted 
it up from nothing and filled it with the mosj^beautiful 
and costly things which life can give us. I don’t know if 
you understand me when I ^peak of lov^ in this way; if • 
you believe that it can mean so infinitely much. But 
that’s how it is fcr me, Your life ha.^ been so* different 
in all respects. You ^jave devoted yourself to your work, 
been taken up by so many different things. While y have 4 
lived only for one. For tfcis one thing alone. Apar >om 
that i hav£ had nothing and have been unable to come 
to grips witl^anything properly. Atid it is this which you 
find hard # to understand perhaps, and which for you 
perhaps appears asV^fault. But my life has been full. 
Wonderfully fujl. I'm not setting it up agiAnst my fellow 
man’s, still less do I w 3 *t to vaunt it in any w ay. I merely 
say that that’s fuAv f feel it. ^d what more can wc 
know?\Vhat eke ii^vc wc to go !»> tfhan the fullness of 
our heart when we look back. 

Afftr what I h^ve now said you cAi perhaps form 
some idea of m> aiid paift. Of how utterly 

desolate and empty this f world must be ifor me now 
that she has left it and I am only 1 stranger here. In 
fact? I no longer tove any fife. No real life other than 
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in the memory of her*. In that I love and exist, only in 
that. Sir; shines for me in a glorified light to which I 
reach out, at which I gaze in ardent longing, just as the 
homeless man can stand for hours under the trees looking 
intp the glow from his lost home. Around mf is darkness. 
Only there is it light. 

I hope you will understand; I beg you to. Understand 
that I wapt^o go where she is, that I Want to move on 
from here,**where I own l n 1 othing, and go to meet her 
where she is waiting for me. Yes, I krow that she is 
waiting for me. That she exists, that she is alivt\ Those 
were our last words to each pther, that death means so 
little, that what,happens is ».iot real. AncUthat it cannot 
part us. I have sometimes felt, too, that she was near 
me, serfsed that she has been with me and watched over 
me, even that she has gently^ stroked my.forchead, as it 
were, when I was desperate. . . . But now I want to go 
where her soul has its glorious abode and where we shall 
be whdlly united, for always. Where nothing can ever 
separate us again* / 

I beg you not to r judge—to forgive—and not to 
grieve over what has happened. There is no occasion 
for sorrow, none. If you could see me as I, sit hrre you 
would say, this must be a happy man. Apd I am happy. 
And that is why you must not pity me and not grieve. I 
am going to celebrate the festiva* which awaits me. 

I shall meet death with the same calm as ,she. And 
I know that it will be so easy fei me. For I am following 
now the dictates of nj.y heart, doing \$hat«t wants. That 
is why I am soocfot I am merely fulfilling mV destiny, 
as it should be fulfilled. Whatever I have been like, I 
have nevertheless loved her above^ all else in tMe whole 
of my life. And td die farther sake is the only happiness 
left to me*A great and tranquil happiness which she still 
wants to give md 

I want to be taken home. And fr will rest by her side. 
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I ask you to see to this, and *1 am sure that this wish 
of mine will be carried out, that you w '1 do <he this last 
favour. 

I ask you also to have a st6ne erected on our grave, 
just <l simple stpne with our names. And beneath # them 
an inscription, these words: 

Life united them forever. • 

FarevjellW And forgive me—ahd tfe^pk you for 
everything.#. . . 

You are the only ope to whom I say farewell. . .. 

And I thank this life for what it gave — for her, for 
my love. . . . For all thi% which is not to perish. . . . No, 
which I kn»w qannot peilsh. 

Thank you for everything. . . . And farewell. . . . 

Touts, „ 

Halvdan 


He folded the latter and wrote the jddress. Stood up. 
Took a deep breath, ^clt such peace.*Looked around the 
room. Went slowly down the stairs*. There was noor , ->bout 
at this time. Only the concierge at the bottom who s i his 
Bon soil, monsieur, and wondered why he was going out so 
late, after midpight. 

The air wps warm and a trifle sultry. He headed for a 
post box which he sonsdtimes used. Dropped his letter in 
after holding it £>r a moment by the corner. And then 
wandered toward the S*rine, to a part of the quay which 
was usually deserftt? at this time %f night. Sat down on a 
seat which was in shadow. 

When he had taken the dose he remained sitting quit* 
still, hi^gaze turned ]p the somewhat mistf sky—wanted to 
look there. His eyes shongjwith^t deep and secret fire and he 
seemed to be smiling. 

Felt the poison beginning to work, tft deaden him, as he 
thought it would. Sflll heard the clocks strike—one, half- 
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past one—as they measured out the time in a strange, far- 
off world.*; . . Then he just went numb. His head sank a 
little to one side and he grew quite still. No longer existed. 

A passing dog nosed hik 4 sock, lifted his leg and pee’d on 
him. , 


This was our^ifit to (he land where the souls liv(\ There it is not 
like here. The} have an existence above this, a higher and more 
perfect one which nhws toward us with its light. is the soul’s 
land, its real home. And in that land there is always festival. 
There it is always masquerade. 



The Myth of Mankind 



O NCE vpoti a time there was a world* jJ\vo people 
came to ifone mornings lxit not to stjiy.tnere for long, 
only for a shbrt^isit. Tl;ey had many csthdf worlds as well; 
this one seemed to them more insignificant and poorer 
than the others. It was beautiful here with the trees and 
the targe dittoing clouds,* it was beautiful with the 
mountains, with the woods and glades, and with the wind 
which came, invisible, as it lygan to grow dark and touched 
everything so mysteriously bi^t it was nothing compared 
with the worlds they owned fjr away. T^at is why they 
wanted to stay only for a little while. Bbt they did want to 
be there for a time,^br they loved one another, and it was 
as if their love had nowhere beeji so w'ondrous as here. It 
seemed as though love was not something to be Pa' yn for 
granted in this world, soracthing which completely : 'led 
everything, but that it was received as a guest of whom 
was expected the greatest things that Pould possibly happen 
here. It was, in fact, as if all that was cleares* and brightest 
in their being became i6%ecret here, as obscure, veiled, as 
if it were being kept hidden from them. They #ere strangers 
here, alone, left to the mjtcy of unknown powers. And the 
love that unitfd then? was a miracls, something that could 
be annihifated, that*c*uld w'ither atvrfv* and die. That is 
why they wanted to stay only for a little while. 

In tha world it wa%not always day. After the light, dusk 
fell over everything; it wjs obliferated, was no longer there. 
They lay in the darkness, likening. They he.'ird the wind 
soughing heavily ig the trees, "fhey crept together beneath 
them. ,l Why do we lfte here?” 

i99 
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The man made a house for them, only of moss and stones 
because they were soon to move on again. The woman 
spread fragrant grass on the trodden-down floor and waited 
for him when evening cable. They loved one another more 
deepjv than they ever seemes 1 to have, donq before, and 
carried put the tasks of life here laid upon them. 

One day as .‘he man was roaming about in tbj woods he 
got such a larging for her whom he held clear above all else 
that he knelt flown and kissed the earth because she had 
rested on it. BuPtkf woman began to love thi clouds and 
the great trees, because the man returned home beneath 
them, and she loved the hour ,of twilight because it was 
then that he cam<; It was an'unfamiliar wol Id; it was not 
like those they owned far away. 

And the woman bore a son^ The holly trees outside the 
house sang for him; he looked wonderingly about him and 
then fell asleep ( to the sounfi, unafraid. But the man came 
home each evening with bleeding animals; he was tired 
and lay Aown heavily. They talked to each other happily 
in the darkness, the/ would soon b f making a move now. 

How s<range it was, Ihis world; after the summer came 
autumn and a cold winter, after the winter the most de¬ 
lightful spring. In this way they could see how timo passed, 
everything here was changeable. The woipan again bore 
a son, and after a few years yet another. The children grew 
up, they began to do things for thernselves, running about 
and playing and finding something nevf every (jay. They 
just played with the whole strange world, with everything 
in it. What was meant in all seriousbe&s thty turned into 
something meant <«nl/ for themselves The mdn’s hands 
grew rough from working with the soil and from his 
labours in the 'woods. The womaq’s features bkgan to 
harden, too, and site walked moje slowly, but her voice 
was gentle and singing as befpre. 

One evening whfcn she had settled down in the twilight, 
tired after a long day, with the children gathered Around 
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her, she said to them; “Now we shhll soon be leaving here; 
now we shall soon be going away to the otf ~r worlds where 
we have our home.” 

The children looked at her i» wonder. “What do *you 
mean, Mother? Are there other worlds than this?” 

Then she and the man looked at each other, a stab went 
through them, a smarting pain. 

She ans\yerqd \n a lower voice, “©f coyce there are 
other worlds than fhis.” Anj}%he began to ifll them, tell 
them about thesf worlds that were so di^nent from the one 
they lived in now; where everything was so much bigger 
and more wonderful than \jere, so light and happy, where 
therwvas notthis darkness, Where no tr^es soughed as they 
did here, where no struggle weighed down as this one did. 
The children closed around her, listening, now and then 
looking wonder;.igly over at the father as if to ask whether 
it was true. He nodded his Read, lost in thought. The, 
smallest sat right against the mother’s feet;\ie was pale, his 
eyes gleamed with % strange light. But the eldest%on, who 
was twelve years old. sat farther away, looking down 
at'the ground; at last ne got upland went out*ir',o the 
darkness. 

The mother went on, they listened and listened; it was 
as if she were looking away into the distance, her gaze was 
far off; sometimes she fell silent, just as if she could not see, 
could not remember anything more, as if she had forgotten; 
then she Jpoke a^ain, in a voice even mors remote than 
before. The fire flickered, on \he sooty hearth, lighting up 
their faces, casting* its gfow aroun^ the heated room; the 
father he% his hand tyfore his face* the children listened 
with shining eyes. They sat like this, motionless, until i* 
was alnfost midnight. Then the door opened, letting in the 
cold air from outside, and the oldest sod came in. He looked 
around him. In his hanS he Jiad a large blacfc bird with a 
grey belly. Blood ran from its breast; itVas the first he had 
brought down himself. He throw it down on the ground 
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beside the fire. The wafm blood steamed. Without a word 

he went fiirthest into the semi-darkness and lay down to 

sleep. 

There was not a sound. The mother stopped speaking. 
The^. looked wonderingly at the bleeding birjl, which was 
staimng'the ground red around its breast. They got up in 
silence and all went to rest. 

After thatj^ening they didn’t speak tdgctfhef very much 
for a time, each going his by/n way. It w *6 summer, the 
bumblebees humiflfd, the grass round ab<?ut i/as lush, the 
glades were green after the spring rain that had fallen, the 
air was so clear. One day the smallest boy went up to the 
mother as she sat qutside the house at noondc y. He was pale 
and quiet, and asked her to tell him about another world. 
The mother looked up in surprise. “I can’t talk to you 
about this now, dear. The sun is high in the heavens; why 
aren’t you playing with all that is yours?” He left her 
without a word and cried, unknown to anyone. 

He ne/er asked # again. He just grew,paler and paler, his 
eyes burned with avstran^c lustre;^pne morning he had to 
lie whereahe was, couldri t raise himself up. He lay motion¬ 
less day after day, hardly speaki/jg, just looking into the far 
distance with his dilated eyes. They asked him if ho was in 
pain. They said that i\e would soon be abl$ to go out into 
the sun again, there were other flowers now, bigger than 
before; he didn’t answer, seemcd«'not to see them. The 
mother watched over him and cried; she,asked if,hc would 
like her to tell him all the wonderful things she knew, but 
he smiled and just lay joill as before. *' 

And one eveninguh* closed his cyfsand was dfcad. They 
all gathered around him. The mother laid his small hands 
across his breasf. Later, when the twilight came, Ihey sat 
together in the da&ened soom, ^speaking about him in 
whispers. Nqw he had left (his world. Now he was no 
longer here. Now ht had gone to another world, better and 
happier than this one. But they said k despondent!/, sigh- 
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ing heavily. Shyly they went to resttan the far side from the* 
dead boy; he lay lonely and cold. 

In the morning they buried him in the earth; he was to 
lie there. The country smelled sweet, the sun shone every¬ 
where, spft and warm. The pother said, “He is not here.” 
By the grave was a rose tree that was now in bloom. 

"'And the years passed. The mother often s^t out by the 
grave of an fvefing, staring away overthe mountains that 
shut everythingpin. The fathej Stood there fora while if he 
was passing. Butghe children kept away # /<Sr it was not like 
elsewhere on earth. 

The two sons were growing up now. Soon they were full- 
growi* and taiVand haa anrH- and more # spirited air about 
them than before ;*but the man and the woman faded away. 
They became grey and bent; something vener«^>le and 
tranquil came o;er them. Tiie father still tried to go hunt¬ 
ing with his sons; when the quarry was dangerous it was no 
longer he but they who fought with it. But the aged mother 
sat outside the houst^ she groped with her hand when they 
came toward"her in the^vening, her eyas were so tired that 
she could only see at noonday when the sun vias - 1f its 
height; otherwise it was tgo dark. She would ask ’ m, 
“Why i%it so # dark here?” One autumn she withdrew into 
the house, lay listening to the wind to memories from 
long, long agg. The man sat and held her hand in his, they 
talked between themsej^es, it was as though they were 
again aloi^e here. §he wasted away, but her face seemed to 
become transfigured by Hght.*And one evening she said to 
them all in he$ queering voice, “Now I want to leave this 
world tvh^e I have livfd, now I shall g« home.” And she 
went away. They buried her in the earth; she was to lie 
there. 

Winter and cold came again* the old man stayed by the 
hearth, was too feeble to go <jpt. The sons cany home with 
animals, which they would cut up together. With shaking 
hand Hfe turned the spit, watching how the fire grew redder 
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as the meat was roasted-in it. But when the spring came he 
went intqi the meadows, gazing at the trees alid the grass 
that were growing green all around him. He stopped by the 
trees he recognized, he estopped everywhere, recognizing 
everything. He stopped by tfee flowers he had picked for 
her whom he loved the first morning tkey came here. He 
stopped by bis hunting implements, which vere blood¬ 
stained because one of the sons had usfed,jth«j»n. Then he 
went into tRe house and la^ flown, anVl hetfaid to the sons 
standing by his>'deathbed, “Now I must^Jeaue this world 
where I have lived my life, now I must go away. Our home 
is not here.” And he clasped # them by the hand until he 
was dead. They buried him ki the earth, as*£ie had bidden 
them; he wanted to lie there. 

Now |he old ones were dead. The young ones felt such a 
strange relief, liberation, as ifsomething had been severed. 
It was as if life had been freed from something that did not 
belong to it. Tkey cose early on the morning of the follow¬ 
ing day/ What a^ scent from the tree^ that had just come 
into leaf and from the rain that pad fallen in the night! 
Togethej they went oi/t,'side by side, both tall and newly 
young; it was joy for the carth„to bear them. Now human 
life was beginning, they went out to take popsessiqm of this 
world. 


This book of prose, the first pages of which afe reprinted here, was 
written in 1922 but, in accordance ibith the author's wishes , has 
remained unpublished. This extract was *.nhde public for the first 
time on December io* 1951, when it waseead aloud ty the author 
at the banquet given in the Stockholm City Hall in connection with 
the Nobel Festival. 



On the Scales of Osiris 



4 *ND the*Great % King over two kingdoms «awakened as 
./jLfrom a deep sleep in his j^rave cl&mbe^which was 
filled with all thfc things of the«earth, in order,to step before 
the throne ol^Osiris. Around him there*Hrt*e gathered all 
the riches of life, all that which is given to the chosen, 
wagons of cedar inlaid with gold and ivory, war chariots 
of copper omJtncnted with beliefs of victory, couches t for 
resting borne by gilded cows with the sun disk between 
their horns, precious gems jn bowls of onyx a»*d jade, 
shimmering sealtd alabaster jajs with oils and ointments. 
Slaves of both sexes carved in t wood and t small as dolls 
performed their duties, served marvellous courses, raised 
the walls of his palace, carried home hi$ quarry fc and his 
falcons after the hun M hoisted his sails c*i the sacred river. 
He looked about and did not understand. 


At his feet knelt his body«ervant,with his hands pret,ed 
against his br^ist, ready to hear his commands. Ethiopian 
slaves butchered a sheep and prepared it at the hearth, 
harvested the fields and drove the oxen at the water wheel. 
Dancing girls in transparent garments danced for him with 
their amplified above their heads to the mftsic of flutes 
and harps. 

What w^as tMs? He*could not rerqember. In a common 
bowl ofelay, unlike anything else there, ley some blackened 
grains of com. Servants were occupied in baking bread, 
wool cabling, spinning and weaving. On <1 basin of gold 
lay pearls and sparkling, preci&us stores. He understood 
nothing, did not recognize anything. In the centre his own 
statue was throned. He did no^ know vfho it was. On the 
pale chalkstone walls t>f the grave chamber his whole life 
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'was pictured, all his pdwer and glory, his victories over his 
enemies,? his armies and chiefs, and he himself triumphant 
on his chariot riding over the trampled corpses of his foes 
while the falcon of Horus lifted the looped cross, the sacred 
mar^c of life, before his eyes, r 

What did this mean? He could not explain. The life of 
the earth lived in all its splendour around Irm, all that 
which he bra} wanted to carry along, alt that yhich he had 
thought important to have‘nf re. All wfts asihc had decided. 
But he did nofr’tajv know what the meaning of it was. He 
stood there and looked about as in an unknown world. His 
glance was as if touched by a hand which had taken away 
the interpretation of the pictures; his soul*was as#e sub¬ 
terranean well without surface. 

Thendiis lifeless glance happened to fall on a small gilded 
image of a woman who radiated light before him through 
the dimness. She did not awaken any memories in him, not 
even one. She was as unknown to him as anything there. 
But within him something moved when he looked at her, 
as if something were still alive. He went nearer and gazed at 
the ima/je. She sat wfdi her hands resting on her small 
knees and her large earthy eyes-met his questioning glance. 
No, he did not know her. But there rose within him some¬ 
thing like a mighty* wave which filled his breast. He did 
not know what it was, but it was something great and 
strange; it gripped him with a s-'Jt ret power. It was some¬ 
thing wonderful and incomprehensibly, something which 
lived. 

The gold flakes came off when he torched her. Filled his 
hands with sparkling dust. 

Long he stood there in the twilight by her image. Then 
he lifted his empty eyes and, with his hand on his breast, he 
entered before the'Jbrone rf Osiris. 



The Strange Country 



T HE toyris**steamer glided along in the j^ale summer 
night. Thetsea Vas like gihss and there was a dying, 
crimson .splendour away in the west ^sHWe one or two 
streaks of cloud still g*low^d long after sunset. All the 
passengers were out on deck enjoying the sea and sky and 
the refreshing *ool after the dAy. It was a # conducted tour to 
a distant country'famous for its beautiful scenery but most 
of all for its peculiar manners and customs, whiebiwere no 
longer to be foupd elsewhere in the world. There had been 
progress everywhere and an entirely new ajaje had made its 
appearance. But here everything was just as in days long 
past. Here, time hack apparently stood stijl. It was*the goal 
for many tourist boats $t this time of y®ar, for people who 
liked the remote and i\>manticahV picturesquej and for 
others who just thought th$y should see this curiou* little 
country.* aboqt which they had heard and who ‘ook 
the chance of ^oing there for their holiday, especially as 
the sea trip in itself meant a pleasant rest and recreation 
now in the summer. Bijtimany scientists, too, went there 
to study tfic customs and social order of atbygonc age, 
outmoded conceptions ahd iefeas once held by humanity 
and long siiy:e abandoned, but surviving here with 
stubbofn *<!bnservatisiT) | and on account* of the country’s 
isolated position. What could otherwise only be read about 
in learned works was here disclosed and accessible as fully 
live study material. 

In the general consciousnejs there was, without a doubt, 
something faintly ridiculous about the # little country and 
its inhsfbitants; people were apt to give a wry smile when 
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it cropped up in conversation and the expression “That’s 
like in Liberania!” was often used when things were all at 
sixes and sevens, though people as a rule had rather a 
hafy notion of the real (meaning of the phrase and only 
knew that there was supposed to be a country called that. 
But it was a harmless joke. No one really liald anything 
against this Liberania, which existed somewhere far off 
the beaten t^ack and outside the mighty stream of current 
events, living its naive, old-fashioned iife mmote from the 
big world. Othtfry/^se it could easily have^been conquered, 
it would have been a simple matter for one of its powerful 
neighbours, who were all armed to the teeth and whose 
famous child-amyies alone Would have sufficed to^carry 
out an annexation. But it was left in peace and allowed 
to keep ets manners and customs and its quaint little in¬ 
dependence. Had its position been in the least important 
strategically, it would naturally have been annexed. But 
this was not the case. In the modem shaping of the world, 
far-off Kiberania was of no importance whatsoever. Its 
only interest was purely cultural and historical, having 
preserved its character irom a forgotten, long-departed 
age when everything had beqn different from now and 
from which there were no other memories extant. It was 
kept as a curiosity, as a kind of natural reserve. 

The passengers were genuinely pleased to be going 
there. They made the journey for«various reasons, but they 
could not be called a mixed company, on the contrary 
they comprised a very correct g r oup of people, all extra¬ 
ordinarily like each other. They falkcd'abovt the trip and 
the weather and delighted in the strange fact that it never 
grew dark. It was a new and wonderful experience for 
them. At eleven’ o’clock, however, they were all ordered 
below deck in order to <get some sleep. And it was 
nice to go ,*.o bed. It was advisable to be well rested 
for what lay in steke tomorrow morning, when they were 
to arrive. 
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The boat tied up in the harboui*in the forenoon. It was 
a strange and animated scene which unfolded there on the 
quay. People were walking or running past each other just 
as they pleased, there was no sigrt of any soldiers or otker 
uniformed n^en. T^hey moved about unconcernedly* and 
defencclessfy in the small spacq where the sh^ip was 
moored. Al)oy wjio was loafing about caught the hawser 
—though it # seqjned nothing to do with hinry^-and threw 
it round the bctflard* on whioh he then sat cjown to finish 
his cigarette.*It f^capecS the notice of rr£it*but those with 
a practised eye instantly saw in it a characteristic of the 
country. The crowd on the#quay pushed and jostled, did 
whatever th'-;* liked, as thobgh they Y ere complete 
liberty, it seemed. At least it was impossible to detect any 
particular rules to which the whole thing conformed. 
Actually, they #11 looked 4 bright and alert, there was 
nothing strikingly antiquated jdxmt their; at a cursory 
glance from this distance. But degeneration was apparent 
in the poor bearing* throughout, especi^ly notic^ble in 
the men; it gave a deplorable impression, all the more 
deplorable as they were really quite tall of status. They 
were curiously dressed, in# a kind of short coat which 
was only* buttoned at the bottom or else left quite o^en; 
the trousers, instead of being tucked iifto boots, hung loose 
round the legs; on the back of the head they wore a 
peculiar, old-fashioned, • Ju^h-crowned headgear which, 
from what*one hegrd later, was called a hat and which 
they swung once in the ajr when they passed each other, 
something whfcdi ldo&ed quite cortical. A picturesque, 
colourfili tdbeh w f as fchgir shirts, whfth»Were now white, 
now blue, now pink, or else striped, blue and white 
stripes, yellow and grgen stripes, and whi<?h were partic¬ 
ularly effective as the mei^ because of tWfe heat, went about 
in their shirt-sleeves. This als<^ revealed that soteie of them 
kept their trousers up with braces, just*like infants. This 
could nbt have been ■•a mere coincidence, as there was 
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something undoubtedfy childish about them altogether, 
in the good-natured expression on their faces and their 
entire behaviour. • 

Yhat was about all One could observe here from the 
boat The gangway was lowered and* everyone marched 
ashore* to be greeted jvith gay and polite smiles by the 
hospitable pfcople, who derived a gootj income from the 
stream of tjr’rists from the big world outs dej 

When the strangers had*bcen installed 5 : their barracks, . 
which the steamship company ha£ had Vuilfin order that 
they might feel fnore at home in the far-off land, they set 
off into the town in smaller^detachments under officers 
detailed for the<- purpose. It was the coltotry’s Capital, 
where the small government had its seat, but the streets 
basked* peacefully in the sqn with only an odd police 
constable here and there pn p street-corner or a few who < 
were on traffic duty in tfy^ open places. No proper police 
force could be seen, nobody looked after you, each one 
apparently hade to manage as best •he could by himself. 
There were now h lot of inhabitants to be seen like those 
down di the harbour; they all seemed to be busy with 
their small private affairs, dressed in their antiquated 
costumes, which made a quaint, captivating* scene of 
national life. In th% main streets people t drifted along in 
disorderly groups and more often than not bumped into 
each other because they were flct looking straight ahead 
in line of m'arch but turned round or if mply stood still for 
a while, as the fancy took them 1 }—collisions which gave rise 
to that comical swing with their "headgear, which was 
obviously some frtaftc of civility. Qir the otherlia!ld, there 
was no form of salutation, at least none that was uniform 
and laid down by law. There was ijo raising of tfie arm or 
fist, they waved ^ith thefir hands just anyhow and called 
out something unintelligibV* to each other. It was later 
explained that ‘faallo,” “Cheerio” ^nd “So long” were 
uttered on sudi occasions. On further inquiry, however, 
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these expressions turned out to be*devoid of any essential 
meaning or deeper significance in their lives. In*a similar 
way, there was a marked lack of> ordered conditions in 
general. Everything happened rather haphazardly, With 
no sign pf any guiding prinsiplc behind it all. Life r|n its 
course an 3 people seemed just ^o make the best of it. 
Things wese arranged and done more or leas as they fell 
odt, with ^tractive kind of carelessness^The whole 
thing was extremely' interesting and strange^ So romantic! 
was the exclamation often heard in the y»<i)p as it marched 
through the city, now and then having to halt at something 
particularly remarkable. 

Three fir?' superficial impressions we^e not misleading. 
During the days thit followed, one got to know the country 
and people better, came in contact with the inhabitants 
and their peculiar, antiquated world. One often got 
surprisingly lucid answers to one’s questions, in so far as 
the population, palpably rather ignorant, could make 
themselves understood in one’s langajige. Thtyr own 
language was impossible to understand or express oneself 
in, though apparently ?hey themselves spoke itsfluently. 
It often proved difficult, however, to gain any rcalif sure 
idea of f jie prevailing state of affairs, for if you askec one 
person about something, he would explain it in his way, 
and if you asked another he had a completely different 
opinion. In fact, it cveaVThppenccl that the same person 
expressed two viewpoints about exactly the* same thing, 
one at the'beginning an<j. one* at the end of his discourse. 
It was most odd add*confusing. But if you pointed it out 
to him,*at first he wqjil^ look blank and* then just give that 
good-natured,‘disarming smile of theirs. 

Troublesome though 'this was, and thefeby difficult to 
to get a plain answer anjl really find (At about them, this 
peculiarity of theirs was far^from being without interest. 
In its way it was very revealing—in the*end perhaps more 
revealifig than anything else. Tney lacked in fact a guiding 
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train of thought, into which casual and individual dunking 
could be Jed and cease to be private property. They had no 
common and ever-present ideal which gave a fixed norm 
to their sayings and actions. And they had not the energy, 
as it were, to intervene sufficiently; they often left,life un¬ 
touched in a curiously Jielpless fashion. There was some¬ 
thing almosufrightening about this, one was seized by a 
distressing fueling 4»f emptiness. All in alj, there was no 
deep meaning in their lives—they vJere $ust born, they 
lived and died/ 

When you tried, to explain this to them, they said that 
they didn’t understand what you meant. And they prob¬ 
ably didn’t, either, They werfc too primitives understand 
anything other than what was purely self-evident. 

But a^art from this they were very nice people. One 
liked it surprisingly well there, even though one couldn’t 
approve of anything. It was really a very successful holiday 
trip, the ideal place in which to relax a trifle. 

One^lt so wcy and rested. The vesy atmosphere had a 
beneficial effect and made one almost hilarious. Even the 
officers r.nbent and so'metimes let slip joking and quite 
unnecessary remarks. Discipliyp was also relaxed slightly 
and more and more often one was allowed tp walk at ease 
in the troop. In fact; individuals were ever^ allowed at last 
to leave the barracks on parole, although many did not 
avail themselves of this as -Ln^r didn’t enjoy it. But 
others, and <by degrees the majority, thought it was very 
interesting and took increasing pleasure in it. They began 
strolling about the town on their own' like Quite ordinary 
people. 

The first few times it was a very strange feeling. One 
floated, one sefrned to become air and move td- and fro 
like a disembodied spirit/- as though blown by a faint, 
imperceptible wind. And ope walked along thinking of 
this and that and Sometimes of nothing at all. It felt most 
peculiar. But not entirely pleasant until one got usfcd to it. 
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All kinds of things were permissible. One didn’t know 
how to behave ir> different situations. The nalives took 
this state of affairs as a matter of course, the) moved about, 
quite at home, with an astonishing, deft agility. iTiey 
couldn’f lyidersta^d one’s ^nfamiliarity and sometimes 
smiled at one’s awkwardness. 

. Everythihg wa^ utter confusion. There settned to be no 
definite rults ataut anything, ^or if th?re we?** that didn’t 
mean that the} were followed. For instance* it was surely 
forbidden tc?crc*s the Street except ati 3 <n*tain prescribed 
places, but one often saw a native who, itfhen there was no 
car or other vehicle comfag in either direction, simply 
made^fcK the^tfyer sid- It looked so ‘iinny. Among the 
strangers there were several who were almost tempted to 
do the same, so that they cquld boast about it when they 
got home. But*when it c^m^ to it they just couldn’t, 
however much they wanted to.'There was something after % 
all that went against the grain. 

But after a little practice one gradually dearnt to\nanage 
quite well. One watched^what th^ other's did in this strange 
world and copied as much of it as was suitable. And once 
having got the hang of everythin'!, one really enjoy d it 
and fourtd it *yery exciting. 

Picture postcards were sent home: You’d never dream 
how odd it here! Yo u sh ould have come too! Awfully 
interesting,. We go aboa?*litc just like savages and have 
great fun. .flow are things with you? 

In the restaurants everyone sat close together and one 
could talje to* those \vho had sorrp knowledge of one’s 
language. "t)nce havirg got into coh\ trsation one could 
hear the most incredible things about conditions in thei r 
country? And the very sight of the public at such a place 
was fascinating. It was a mot/cy of flaxen-haired, black¬ 
haired and redheads, a coloyrful, changing spectacle of a 
curious wildness. A flaxen-head could *bc seen talking to 
someone with black hair, as though it were nothing, and a 
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swarthy man would sit flirting with a lovely blond woman, 
who apparently had no objection to letting him treat her 
just as he liked. It was*strange and fantastic. Occasionally 
it would happen that s< 3 me of the tourists felt nauseated 
and Jiad to go out for a while? but they camg l?ac At before 
long aqd sat down again so as not to miss the unique 
experience. 

Otherwi^fc one passed the ( time in pokiwg rbout sight¬ 
seeing, as tourists do. And there were plenty of curious and 
instructive thiifg#lo see. One vei*/ pop* lar* amusement, 
for instance, was*a visit to the old-fashioned institution in 
an ancient building where the inhabitants ruled their little 
country, decided A>ow they wanted to pjn ft—entirtdy on 
their own. There they said whatever they liked about 
their government or anything else, made no bones about 
anything. It was so funny to seg their self-assurance as they 
thumped their .fists on the table and spoke their minds in a 
loud voice. And they got their own way, no question of 
that! I^‘ was ant awfully amusing business. When, for 
instance, one of tHfem stood with ^his hands in his pockets 
and abu&d the whole bag of tricks so that the rafters rang 
—it was a laughable sight. 

But the funniest thing of all was that they thtfUght all 
their oddities quite ‘natural. They themselurs had no idea 
that they were strange. 

While the rank and file of the*' tourists sauntered about 
in this way Snaking their quite ordina<ry and superficial 
observations, the scientists among them were busy eagerly 
making the most remarkable discovefies in Aeir Respective 
fields. There was fco'question here of afny surlace* but of 
penetrating right down to the foundation* of everything 
and exposing it? And in this they succeeded entirely. The 
ethnographists tool? detailed measurements of the shape of 
the head anti angle of the faf e, the distance between the 
cheekbones, determined whether the people were dolicho¬ 
cephalic or brachycephalic, and so dn—the good-natured 
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inhabitants submitted willingly, just smiled broadly as the* 
scientists got busy with their ingenious apparatuses. Un¬ 
fortunately, however, they arrived, at no definite result. 
1 here turned out to be every possible kind of facial angle, 
from th# ver^ blunt to the ^ry sharp, and long skulls and 
short skulls and those that were neither shott nor lon£—all 
jymbled tc^ether^ It was the same as with eyerytfiing else 
in the country, J;hcre was no order. This, howg/er, was the 
very thing whifh prft the scientists on the righJtrack, as so 
often when adiffcultynr incongruity le^A<!b big scientific 
discoveries. They found that the underlying cause of this 
irregularity was the fact that they formed no definite race, 
at least ^oc im a real, modern^ense but only quite generally 
or purely biologically, that is to say they formed what one 
might call a natural race. And this was whaj was so 
extremely interesting. Here, apparently, was "the only 
place on earth where such a natural race still existed, while, 
all other races had long ago # been refined and become 
purebred, had beeig submitted to rational cultu^. Here, 
therefore, was the basic reason for they: dissimilanty from 
other races, which everPthc untfafned eye had ^>ticed up 
to a point. In all, they had^io appearance in common, each 
one looked jyst as he liked or as it chanced, which *,as a 
typical sign o^degeneration. 

On the wjiolc they w r ere, of course, very degenerated— 
otherwise they would Sft^avc stood still at this st^ge of 
developn^ent but t would have progressed with the rest of 
the world. Outwardly t^ey looked healthy, to be sure, but 
it is eas^ to miSl<#d by something which has nothing to 
do with tife probjerp as such. Besiote, jheir all too marked 
vivacity was undoubtedly of a nervous nature and served 
to masfc the inferiority Complex from whifch they natural iy 
suffered. 

Degeneration was also explained by the ^ery fact that 
they had lived in peace fo f several hundred years and so 
the weaker indiviSuuls had never been weeded out by the 
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efficacy of modern waifare in this respect. As a‘result, 
there werf weaklings everywhere who impaired the race, 
whereas they could all Jiave been very strong. And people 
were allowed to marry almost anyone they liked, so that 
one often saw ill-matched conples who shoul^J instantly 
have*ueen separated. T^ey also lacked the simplest form 
of rational raf e hygiene. 

The women were undeniably handsomq, anrf erotically 
stimulating,^6ut this was unfortunately die to the fact 
that they did nor. bear enough children. .Inhere were really 
no more children, born than was necessary'. One did see a 
lot of youngsters, but statistics showed that there were not 
enough. Owing to fl a lack of shrplus population the nation 
no longer had any healthy power of expansion and sank 
deeper a»id deeper into decay. 

They were an impotent, inept and on jhe whole very 
.depraved people. 

The psychologists’ intelligence tests, made with the 
greatest /possible accuracy on a large number of cases 
picked at random from all strata of the population, also 
gave the^only result th*be expected. Their branch of 
science met with no set-backs ^nd the outcome was soon 
quite definite, though disappointing. The investigation 
clearly showed a marked subnormality a^l round, they 
were almost semi-idiots the lot of them. These observa¬ 
tions., when reported to then}?' abused great mirth and 
gave rise to njany infantile jokes which farther confirmed 
the accuracy of the tests. 

The population altogether showed a frait §f undoubted 
puerility, and the seeds of this were obviously sot^n ift early 
childhood by a misguided upbringing. The children were 
retarded by being allowed to run aBbut and play with each 
other as they liked# withoist earnestness and discipline. 
They were r^t taken charge of in any proper units. They 
were given no exercises whatever of a military kind. It was 
noted with interest, however, that oir tfieir own account 
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they made themselves small woodin rifles, bows and cata¬ 
pults which" they practised with—a tend mcy vfhich was 
subsequently thwarted, however. 

If the inhabitants were thus 01* a particularly low level, 
both phtysi^ayy anjl mentally, they could nqt be deified a 
certain culture, as the scientists §in this field confirmed 
charing their investigations. The fact that they had re¬ 
mained at « stage of development lortg sinc^abandoned 
elsewhere was ‘tnotfier matter, and anyway tfiis was just 
what was scf valuable®^ research. A jthcJhghtlcss person 
might be inclined to regard the country’s simple in¬ 
habitants with a condescending smile, but science saw 
these things vftth^another eye and admired that even they 
were bearers of a kind of culture. They had their 
humanistic and well-mcaying institutions, tfilir old- 
fashioned ethic* which aftgk jjll must indicate a certain 
modest stage of culture at whicji the rest of the world had ' 
once been. They had their laws, w'hich, however lax and 
obscure, were undetiiably based on a certain co.^eption 
of justice. They had their schools, Where the growing 
generation .was educated, even if wrongly. According to 
reports, they there acquirld knowledge which had >een 
rejected # by the rest of the world as misleading several 
centuries ago. 

There w r a$ also a so-called higher mental culture. 
Antiquated fields ofscicft?e,Vith the most curious methods 
which had^ecn discarded long ago, clung to a languishing 
life, being without encoijragement and support from the 
real centos offcultun* One w ould encounter their singular 
representatives, moslly # old men wiA ft gentle and meek 
smile, bent and grey and awfully friendly and obliging, bu f 
quite impossible to Reason with, as th?y were utterly 
obsessed by their fixeef idea# regarding their precious 
“science”—one had a feeling of being in thriWf>resence of 
medieval astrologies and alchemists bfooding over their 
dark secrets. It was tlistrcSsing to note from their many 
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hesitant, oddly diffuse Statements that at the same time 
they live# 4 in constant doubt as to the accuracy of their 
observations. But it would have been unjust not to admit 
that there was a certain degree of culture even in a science 
like tjiat. f 

Ther^ was also a kii?d of primitive literature, though 
quite chaoticrand confused. As was only to hi expected, 
their writer^vere ahowed to write anything at *11 that they 
happened to fhink of, just a£■ the fancy td 6 k them. They 
chose their sutfjetV'' themselves, irtothei* wdrds,-did not 
receive them froth a uniform and organizing centre, nor 
did they compose their books‘jointly in groups of five or 
ten, but each one made them up out of his oVn head. And 
the results were in keeping. Their works never reached the 
outside tVorld, as they were utterly without interest in their 
barbaric originality. There, wgts also the press, although it 
played no part \n the national life as the various newspapers 
more often than not expressed different views, so that it 
was us^Pss as a rvoulder of opinion. ‘ 

But even such literature and such a press must be said 
to indic^fte a certain culture, though at an *arly stage. 
Generally speaking, it <;ould ndi be denied that they were 
a cultured race in tb>ir way, even if not in the modern and 
stricter sense. Their 1 viewpoint was not ^together con¬ 
temptible, especially bearing in mind their ^almost com¬ 
plete isolation from the rest o 0 thH*world. One had to take 
a broader vitw of things and realize tk*at huipanity had 
not always been on the same lev<\ as now. These were the 
conclusions reached in this respect. 

But the really relh^rkable discoveries were made by one 
or two eminent historians with an excellent all-round 
education and piercing insight who fiad made th? trip in 
order to confirm th&r theories, wh» ; ch they also did. Behind 
the little (Entry’s confused notions and apparently in¬ 
explicable, disordered state pf affairs thf y found a peculiar 
train of thought which led as a 'guidirig thread through the 
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whole curious maze and which,® for lack of a stricter' 
scientific term, tftey chose to call for the i’me tying “the 
idea of freedom.” The inhabitants went about quite at 
liberty. And not from any slack indifference, as one might 
be inclinecj ty thinjc, but frnm a real inner need—and, as 
was soon discovered, because of a t firmly rooted tradition. 
They wanted to tfy to think freely and brooked no regula¬ 
tions whatqrer twhich were designed fo stop^them. They 
had free rescaffch ifi all fieWs, a quest fo£ truth which 
no law could restrict, ^hey upheld iny^fp^ndence, inviol¬ 
ability and the right of the individuals with an almost 
fanatic stubbornness.* In mysteriously coloured and in¬ 
comprehensible metaphysics of great qjpscurity they even 
seemed to want & uphold the liberty of life itself and 
maintained that it should not be hampered unnecessarily 
but left alone as far as posj^j^. In fact, from all appear¬ 
ances they taught that human life had its o^n values, apart* 
from its value in the society to which it belonged, and that 
this value was of a higher and more piifiary nat^c. 

This idea of liberty made itself strongly felt everywhere, 
in their feelings and actions, in tfieir private and public 
life. It was neither a chAce, un^iistorical curiosit. nor, 
originally, tbr property of this natim; it had very old, 
ramified tradijjons which were lost fire back in the mists of 
time. Men really had thought like this at one time, they 
had fumbled and fougffP tlfair way along on thes^imes, 
seeking, ir^ their fashion, truth and justice ftnd a certain 
meaning in existence, a^ording to the notions of the age. 
They hajl tri^d to?qfply such a metaphysical value to life; 
a similar train of rfitjught, which wal sfill apparent here in 
all its oddity sfhd straftge, characteristic consequences, hail 
actuallf existed and £>een quite widespread; such a science, 
of which these grey-h^red ertd eccentrics were the last 
moribund representatives, had once been culfi^atcd in the 
world at large. Th$ whole 01 tjiis singular culture had long 
since yanished in th<? countries where it had originally had 
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its home, but in this retaiote little country it had survived 
and coujd still be plainly discerned in rail its essentials; 
just as on one or twp previous occasions it had been 
possible to find, in similar isolated places, the living 
remnants—iq misunderstood end distorted fprpis* perhaps 
of cultures that were ^otherwise completely dead and 
forgotten. 

Sensing, jjghtly, 'that this should also bn thii case here, 
and seeing*the issue at largt, these histoVians had come 
here with a purpoiq and had been uohlyrrwatxled«for their 
pains. It was indeed a triumph of research, and a triumph 
for the school of thought they 'represented and which was 
in open opposition to an older, more steleotypcd con¬ 
ception of history. 

“The<rdea of liberty,” however, was not quite the right 
term and had to be replaced^by something else, implying 
-as it did a contra,dictio in adjecto, for freedom must involve a 
lack of any guiding idea. When one is not guided by any 
really fy!ed idea,,one is free. Freedom as such, therefore, 
implies this very lack of ideas. But otherwise it was right. 
And this^ formal contradiction could easily be omitted 
when the wealth of study mt tcrial was sifted and re¬ 
touched. ( 

There was really 1 something magnificent about this 
mighty thread leading back into time. This, perspective 
had-"'^deeply stimulating effeet , Oiiv>the scientist and had a 
strange fascination. It was of the utmest importance to 
him that such a people actually st 11 existed. They must at 
all costs be preserved just as unspoilt as hit! erto and not 
influenced by the ide&l of the new age? s© that they would 
always be there in their present state for scientists to refer 
to. To be indignant about this, as some were, was merely a 
ridiculous sentimerHality of 1 the kind which all too often 
hampered svjence in its work. That must not happen here. 
It should evep be Expressly forbidden fey tourists to speak 
in front of the native inhabitants about conditions jn the 
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rest of Ihe world^n order not to inveigle them into forsak- • 
ing their a'ntiqu^ed mode of thinking. 

This, therefore, was what the scientists accomplished 
during their stay in the country* It goes without saying 
that they were satisfied anc^proud of the results. 

All were satisfied, ’in fact, lejmed and uhtearned%like. 
They had ieen a people who were differen^fronf others, 
which nowaday! was very difficult an<4which^*ot many of 
their acquaintr#ice$* had dd$£. They had goffe for long 
excursions ir*glojious, ^nspoilt scenery exceeded all 

expectations as regards originality and # wjjdness and which 
left an unforgettable memeyy. There was one thing really 
magnificent this country, Aid that was the scenery. One 
felt fit as a fiddli? And exhilarated in quite a special way. 
One had gained health and strength and breathcjji a pure 
nd stimulating % air. 

The only thing one had fflffed was a little festivity now, 
and then. There were no parades, and on? did miss those 
after a while; not # first, but as time i^ent on i^seemed 
boring never "to see any. But in an erotic settinyone is 
always seized at times b^ such a filling of monotony. One 
had not been able to help|expcriencing a certain se f r e of 
insecurity either, as was only natural in a country v r.ere 
not even a part of the population w^ armed. But every¬ 
thing had gone well, there had been no mishaps, everyone 
had been so nice and f^u^y. All things considered^they 
were a pAticularty good-natured and pleasant people and 
one had git on very wc^| with them. 

Now the d^y had <aome for the trip home and the tourists 
embarkecUn the jtejimer. The weattej was fine, as it had 
been the whole time, Ae sea was calm and one stood lean¬ 
ing ov§r the railing, talking of one’s impressions and 
^cperiences and of ^Lat a w^nderfu^time one had had, 
or just amusing onesefr with anything at the days 
passed in the most agreeabft way. An^ tlien-one morning 
the ship arrived and one *was received by tne authorities 
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•and everything else thggt was so familiar. (Several -w'ho had 
let fall unseemly remarks during custorr^i examination or 
who had' forgotten to make the official salute were waved 
good-bye to as they lefft^with special transport, and then, 
happy and content, one got isito the coaches reserved by 
the Aavel burfcau and settled down comfortably in one’s 
comer. 

It had bcf n a wcyjderful trip. But it was^nicij to be home 
again after 1 all. 
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